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THE SITES OF THE DOOMED CITIES. 


Tue discovery of the ruins of Sodém and Gomorrha, so long supposed 
to have been buried in the dark waters of the Dead Sea, would certainly 
constitute one of the most remarkable events in the history of wire: | 
in Holy Land. No wonder that the report of such a discovery having 
been made should excite inquiry and arouse discussion. There are the 
Biblical scholars, who have their own version of the lost cities having 
been on the east side of the Dead Sea; there are the students of profane 
history, who remember nothing but that Josephus says that the Deters 
cities lie buried in the deep; there are the travellers and philosophers, who 
seek to explain phenomena by manifest physical changes, however difficult 
to interpret. All were more or less confounded at the discovery so 
triumphantly proclaimed of the long-lost Pentapolis. Still more interest- 
ing did the discussion become when another and a later traveller, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the illusory discoverer, came forward to declare 
that there are no ruins whatsoever at the spot where they had been pro- 
nounced to exist! Never was there greater discrepancy in the statements 
of travellers! Which is in the right? What are the true bearings of 
the question? Is it possible so much difference of opinion can exist on 
a mere matter of fact? Such were the questions heard on every side, more 
especially from those unacquainted with all the difficulties besetting the 
inquiry, all the doubts pervading the subject, and the obscurities en- 
veloping that which was in itself a miracle and a direct interference of 
Providence ; obscurities so great as to admit of an almost inconceivable 
amount of difference of opinion, without implying on any side either 
disregard of truth, blindness to evidence, ignorance, inaptitude, or mis- 
representation. 

We learn from Holy Writ that Sodom and Gomorrha were situated in 
the vale of Siddim, which was very fertile and everywhere well watered 
—like the Garden of the Lord; and these circumstances induced Lot to 
fix his abode there, notwithstanding the wickedness of the inhabitants. 

There were three other cities in the same valley; viz., Admah, Zeboim, 
and Bala, which is Zoar; and they, as well as Sodom and Gomorrha, had 
each a separate king, corresponding to the Malik or Shaikh of our own 
times. 

The valley was further remarkable for abounding in “slime pits.” 
This means sources of bitumen, for the word is the same as that which is 
applied to the cement used by the builders of Babylon, and we know that 
to have been bitumen or asphaltum. 

The guilt of “ the cities of the plain” having brought down the signal 
judgment of Heaven, fire and brimstone are described as showering down 
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upon them, and they were overthrown, as well as all the plain and all 
the inhabitants of those cities, and that which grew upon the ground.” 
When Abraham, early that same morning, from the neighbourhood of his 
distant camp, “ looked towards Sodom and Gomorrha, and towards all the 
land of the plain, and beheld, and, Jo! the smoke of the country went up 
as the smoke of the furnace.” 

It appears from the same records that Bala was doomed with the other 
cities to destruction, but that it was — at the intercession of Lot as 
a place to which he might esca he patriarch alleged the smallness 
= el the as a ground for asking this ) favour 5 and hence the place 

e name of Zoar, or * smallness.” 

is ouly mentioned in Deuteronomy (xxxiv. 3), fsaiah 
(xv. *, ‘all Jeremiah (xlviii. 34), which passages indicate that it be- 
mo to the Moabites, and was a place of some consequence. Eusebius 
Jerome describe it as having, in their day, many inhabitants, and a 
Roman garrison (Onomasticon. s. v. Bala). Stephen of Byzantium cails 
it a large village and fortress. In the “ Ecclesiastical Notitia” it is men- 
tioned as the seat of a bishop of the Third Palestine, down to the centuries 
preceding the Crusades. The “ Imperial Notitia” make meution of 

Equites sagittaru indigene Zoarc. 

The Crusaders seem to have found this city under the name of Segor, 
or Segur, as in the Septuagint and the Vulgate; and they describe the 
place as pleasantly situated, with many palm-trees. (William of Tyre, 
x. 8.) Abulfeda repeatedly speaks of Ziighar as a place adjacent ‘to “the 
Dead Sea and the Ghiir (Tab. Syriz, pp. 8, 9, 11, 148), and, mdeed, 
calls the Dead Sea itself the Lake of Ziighar (xii . pp. 148, 156). 

Eusebius und Jerome describe the Dead Sea as situated between 
Jericho ‘and Zoar ; whence Cellarius justly deduced that Jericho being to 
the north-westward, Zoar must be opposite, or to the south-eastward. 
Josephus (lib. iv. De Bello, cap. xxvii.) also speaks of the sea as extending 
to Zoar, in Arabia. 

We find, then, from two passages in | Holy Writ—viz., Isaiah, xv. 5, 
and Jeremiah, xlviii. 34—that Zoar was in Moab; and we know from the 
same authority that the Moabites had, after expelling the original imha- 
bitants called Emims, possessed themselves, previous to the Exodus, of the 
region on ‘the east of the Dead Sea and the Jordan, as far north as the 
river Jabbok. The northern portion of their territory—viz., that ex- 
tending from the Jabbok to the Arnon—afterwards passed away into the 
hands of the Amorites. Hence, at the time of the Exodus, the valley 
and river Arnon constituted the northern boundary of Moab. 

As the Hebrews advanced in order to take possession of Canaan they 
did not enter the proper territory of the Moabites, but conquered the 
kingdom of the Amorites (a Canaanitish tribe) which had formerly be- 
longed to Moab; whence the western part, lying along the Jordan, fre- 
quently occurs under the name of plains of Moab. 

The Hebrews, long tributary to the Moabites, threw off their — 
under Ehud, and the children of Moab were alternately tributary to, and 

of, ‘the kings of Judea. At one tine they formed a power- 
ful confederacy with the Ammonites, Edomites, and others, and marched 
into Judea on the west side of the Dead Sea, encamping at En-gedi; but 
everything ‘proves that their permanent country, subsequent to the oecu- 























The. Sites of the Doomed Cities. 3 
pation of the Holy Land by the tribes of Judah, lay to the east of that 
sea. 


At the time of Abulfeda, Moab Proper, south of the Arnon, bore the 
name of Karak, from the city so called, and which corresponds to the 
ancient Kir-Moab, the wail, stronghold or citadel of Moab ; also called 
Kir-hareseth and Kir-heres, brick fortress. Since that time the accounts 
of this district are very me ; for, through fear of the Arabs, few of 
the numerous travellers in Palestine have ventured to explore it.* 

Seetzen was hp Som in ny My es a new af ta ther unex- 
pected light upon the topography of this region. e found a multitude 
of Mart mg of ruins of places—still bearing the old names, and 
thus set bounds to the perfectly arbitrary designations of them in the 
old charts. Seetzen was followed in 1812 by Burckhardt, whose explo- 
rations threw additional light upon the ancient topography of the lands 
of Moab and Edom. Most of the travellers who visited Petra. after 
Burckhardt passed also through the land of Moab, but it afterwards 
became usual to pass from Petra direct to Hebron ; whence this country 
has escaped the researches of many travellers whose observations have of 
late years enriched the topography of Palestine. A party of English 
gentlemen, Captains Irby and Mangles, Mr. Bankes, and Mr. Legh, 
passed through the land of Moab in returning from Petra in 1818; and 
their observations, published in their ‘‘ Travels,” by Irby and Mangles ; 
and by Legh, in a Supplement to Dr. Macmichael’s “Journey from Moscow 
to Constantinople,” 1819, furnish the most valuable additions which have 
as yet been obtained to the information of Seetzen and Burckhardt. 
The.northern parts of the country were visited by Mr. Buckingham, and 
more lately by Mr. George Robinson, and ba Lindsay, but. very 
little additions have been made by these travellers to our previous know- 
ledge. The plates to Laborde’s. new work, “ Voyage en Orient,” show 
that he also visited the land of Moab ; but the particulars of his journey 
have not yet been published. 

One of the results of the journey of Irby and Mangles was the deter- 
mination of the position of Zoar, at the mouth of the Wady Karak, at 
the point where the latter opens upon the isthmus of the long peninsula 
which stands out from the eastern shore of the lake towards its southern 
end. At this point the travellers discovered the remains of an ancient 
town, which they identified with Zoar; and the most distinguished ex- 
plorer of Palestine in modern times, the Rev. Dr. Robinsop, has, after 
careful consideration of all the circumstances of the case (‘‘ Bib. Re- 
searches,” ii. 480, 481 ; 648-651), sided with this view of the case. 

When the destruction of the cities in the plain took place, and Lot was 
flying with the immediate members of his family to Zoar, it is recorded 
in Holy Writ that his wife looked back from behind him, and she became 





* Sir John Maundeville (a.p. 1222) notices Segir as set upon a hill in Edom. 
Some part of the town, he said, still appears above the water, and men may see 
the walls when it is fair and clear weather. This most credulous of travellers 
said of the Dead Sea that nothing would die therein, which had been proved by 
men that have been cast therein, and left three or four days; iron, he said, would 
float on its waters and a feather sink; things, he justly remarks, contrary to 
nature. Some called it Lake Dasfetidee, others the River of Devils, and some the 
river that is ever stinking. 
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a pillar of salt. This has been not inaptly described in the “ Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature: “ As they went, hier hastened by the angels, 
the wife, anxious for those who had been left behind, or reluctant to 
remove from the place which had long been her home, and where much 
valuable property was necessarily left behind, lingered behind the rest, 
and was suddenly involved in the destruction, by which—smothered and 
stiffened as she stood by saline incrustations—she became ‘a pillar of 
salt.’ ” 

It is possible that this is as nearly a correct statement of the pheno- 
menon that took place as we can arrive at, and the expression of a pillar 
of salt is precisely what Oriental language and imagery would lend to the 
circumstances. Indeed, to use the expressions of the same writer, what- 
ever difficulty has been connected with the subject has arisen from the 
ridiculous notions which have been connected with it, for which no autho- 
rity is found in the scriptural narrative. It has been supposed that the 
woman was literally turned into a pillar of salt, and that this pillar stood 
for many ages, if it does not still exist, as a standing monument of the 
transaction. Indeed, sundry old travellers have averred that they had 
seen it; and no doubt they did see something which they supposed to 
be the pillar into which Lot's wife was turned, or were told to be such. 
This notion originated with the authorof the “ Wisdomof Solomon,” which 
was regarded by the Roman Catholics as scriptural authority that might 
not be disputed. Therefore old pilgrims and travellers sought for this 
monument ; and, from their example, more modern travellers have done 
the same: although, if Protestants, they could attach no particular 
weight to the authority which alone justified their predecessors in their 
hopes of finding it. The passage referred to is that in which the author, 
after alluding to the punishment of Sodom and the deliverance of Lot, 
adverts to the existing evidence of the former; and then adds, somewhat 
vaguely, ‘‘a standing pillar of salt is a monument of an unbelieving 
soul.” 

This was no doubt the authority relied upon: indeed, we find it ex- 
pressly quoted by some travellers as the ground of their expectation. 
But the testimony of Josephus is still more explicit, and with us would 
be quite as authoritative. He expressly says, not only that the monu- 
ment existed, but that he had seen it. (Antiq. i. 11,4). His contem- 
porary, Clement of Rome, makes a similar statement (Epist. i. § 11) ; 
and so, in the next century, does Irenzeus (iv. 51, 64). But their evi- 
dence is of little original value on a point like this. Josephus and the 
author of “ Wisdom” no doubt believed what they stated : and their tes- 
timony amounted to this, that in their day an object existed which was 
said to be the pillar into which Lot's wife was turned, and which they 
believed to be such. But in the present day, when the sources of his- 
torical evidence are more carefully investigated than in former times, we 
regard these authorities 2000 years after the event as having no par- 
ticular weight, unless so far as they may be supported by anterior pro- 
babilities and documents, which in this case do not exist. 

Further, it is all but impossible that if so strange a monument had 
existed on the borders of the Dead Sea, it should not have been noticed 
by the sacred historians, and alluded to by the poets. And we may be 
almost certain, that if it had remained when the Book of Genesis was 
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written, the frequent formula, that it was there “ unto this day,” would 
not have been omitted. Indeed, there is every probability that, if such 
a monument, had then existed, the Canaanites would have made it one 


of their idols.* 
The expression of our Lord, “ Remember Lot’s wife,” appears from 


the context to be solely intended as an illustration of the danger of going 
back, or delaying in the day of God’s judgments. From this text, in- 
deed, it would appear as if Lot’s wife had gone back, or had tarried so 
long behind, in the desire of saving some of their property. Then, as it 
would seem, she was struck dead, and became a stiffened corpse, fixed 
for the time to the soil by saline or bituminous incrustations. The par- 
ticle of similitude must here, as in other passages of Scripture, be under- 


stood, “ like a pillar of salt.” 

It has been assumed that the Vale of Siddim occupied the basin of 
what is now the Dead Sea, which did not previously exist, but was one 
of the results of the catastrophe. But in that case the river Jordan must 
have had at that time an elevation of upwards of 1300 to 1400 feet,+ 


* It would scarcely be believed that a traveller should be found so credulous in 
our own times as to fancy that he had found the pillar of salt into which Lot’s 
wife was converted. So soluble is the rock-salt of the Jibal Usdum that it is 
constantly varying its aspect, and new pinnacles and pillars present themselves 
every year for the speculative surmises of superstitious travellers. One fact comes 
out of an identification of this kind made by Captain Lynch of the United States 
navy, which is, that he thereby associates the salt mountains with the district of 
the oft-discussed catastrophe. 

M. de Saulcy has a theory of his own upon this subject. The wife of Lot, he 
says, must have been crushed by one of those great masses of detached rock which 
abound on the plain, and thus, when Lot and his children looked round, they 
would have seen, instead of the unfortunate woman, nothing but the mass of salt 
which covered her body. In his characteristic style, he adds, “ Any one may give 
what explanation he chooses of this death; but I declare myself to be most de- 
cided, now that I have seen the place, to abide by that which I have just put for- 
ward, and which, nevertheless, I do not wish to force upon any one.” It certainly 
does not presuppose much sense or powers of observation on the part of the 
patriarchs. 

t It is needless, in the present state of inquiry, to attempt a closer approxima- 
tion, the results of different observations upon the depression of the Dead Sea 
varying so much from one another. 


Lake of 
Dead Sea. Tiberias, 
The barometric observations of De Bertou, madein Eng. ft. Eng. ft. 
March, 1838, and May, 1839, give... om ise 1374.7 755.6 
The barometric observations of Russegger, made in 
November and December, 1838 ... ido _ 1429.2 666.1 
The barometric observations of Von Wildenbruch, 
made in 1845 A ig OS ly ye OR 845.5 
The trigonometrical survey by Lieut. Symonds ... 1312.2 328.1 


The discrepancy of these observations is scarcely greater than might be ex- 
pected under the circumstances; but still, the difference in level between the Lake 
of Tiberias and the Dead Sea is so great as to have been justly termed by Mr. 
Hamilton “a very remarkable phenomenon, which calls for the early attention of 
travellers and geographers.” Dr. Robinson suspects the possibility that some 
slight element of defect or inaccuracy may have entered into the observations or 
calculations, and thus have affected the correctness of the result (Jour. of Roy. 
Geo. Soc. vol. xviii. p. 84), whilst Mr. A. Petermann, remarking that the rate of 
depression appears to increase with the lapse of time between the observations, 
suggests the possibility of an existing gradual sinking of the Dead Sea. 
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throughout the whole length of the Al Ghur, or from the cliffs at the 
north end of Lake Tiberias to Al Arabah, in order to have found its way 
into the Red Sea, which is thirty-two feet above the Mediterranean. (See 
Petermann’s Section from the Red Sea, through Al Arabah and Al 
Ghar, in Journal of Royal Geographical Society, vol. xviii.) 

The historical account of the destruction of the Cities of the Plain 
contains no reference to the agency of water; on the contrary, when 
Abraham contemplated the scene of destruction the ensuing day, “‘ the 
smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” 

The fire that attended upon the catastrophe has been explained by a 
supposed accumulation of bitumen kindled by volcanic action or light- 
ning from heaven; and this theory has the sanction of Le Clerc, of 
Leopold von Buch, and of Dr. Robinson. It is not an improbable view 
of the case, but the combustion of subterranean deposits of bitumen must 
have been accompanied by the evolution of gases, some probably com- 
bustible, adding to the destructive energy, as also most probably causing 
earthquakes or disturbances of the soil. 

The geological structure of the country around the Dead Sea is 
precisely similar to what we observe in other parts of Western Asia, 
where we find bitumen fountains, as near Dair and Hit, on the Euphrates, 
and in the Kifri Hills, in Southern Kurdistan—viz., marles, gypsum, clay, 
with bitumen, salt, and red sandstones, all supracretaceous. Where these 
bitumen fountains exist they are generally thermal, always salt, and they 
mostly give off naphtha or petroleum, which coneretes by exposure into 
bitumen or asphalt. ‘They also evolve hydrosulphureous acid, sulphur 
itself being found in the bituminous clays, and sometimes the waters 
deposit sulphur, as near Musul. 

The most remarkable phenomenon illustrative of what may possibly 
have oecurred in the valley of Siddim, presents itself in the existing fires 
at Abu Gagir, near Kirkuk, and which appear to owe their origin to the 
subterranean combustion of bitumen sulphur brought about by che- 
mical action. 

The Dead Sea, it is well known, obtained its name of Lacus Asphaltites 
from the quantities of asphalt which it afforded. It presents the features 
of a common bitumen fountain on a large seale. The waters are salt— 
mueh more so than the waters of the sea. Sulphur, in pieces as large as 
walnuts, and even larger, are found on the borders, as also a compact 
asphalt or jet. The neighbourhood is liable to earthquakes, and most 
asphalt floats to the surface of the waters on those occasions. This has 
been supposed to arise from solid asphalt being detached by such move- 
ments from the bottom of the sea; but it is more likely that the substance 
is libernted at the time from the subjacent formations, and that the earth- 
quakes are results of the chemical operations going on which effect that 
liberation. The evolution of asphalt attended by an earthquake would 
also, most probably, if carefully watched, be found to be accompanied by 
the evolution of gases. 

The order J to which the voleanie actions that destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrha, which keep alive the fires of Kirkuk, and the hot 
saline, sulphureous, and bituminous springs around the Dead Sea and in 
other places, are of a different order and class of phenomena to those 
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which produced the lavas and pumice-stones which are found in the same 
neighbourhood. 

As Russegger, and Strabo long before him, justly remark, the mioun- 
tains between Jerusalem and the Jordan, in the valley of the Jordan itself, 
and those around the Dead Sea, bear — evidence of volcanic 
agency, such as disruptions, upheaving, faults, &c., &c., proofs of which 
agency are still notorious in the continual earthquakes, hot springs, and 
formations of asphalt, but which do not belong to the same category 
as the volcanic agencies of former times. 

Dr. Robinson, admitting that a lake to receive the Jordan and other 
waters must have occupied the basin of the Dead Sea long before the 
catastrophe of Sodom, and arguing that the waters could not have 
more southward, as was at one time supposed, he assumes, also, that the 
Dead Sea anciently covered a much less extent of surface than at present. 
The doomed cities being situated at what was then the south end of the 
lake, they were all buried by an encroachment of the waters, which took 
place in a southward direction—probably from a subsidence in the soil 
admitting the extension of the waters in that direction. Such an en- 
croachment involved the submergence of Sodom, Gomorrha, Admah, and 
Zeboim ; and the promontory, or rather peninsula, towards the south, 
upon which the ruins of Zoar are situated, and which is so distinct a 
feature of the Dead Sea, is thus supposed to mark the original boundary 
of the lake in that direction, and shows the point at which the waters 
broke into the plain beyond. 

This view of the case is countenanced by the disappearance and hence 
probable submergence of the slime or bitumen pits of the vale of Siddim, 
as also by the non-discovery of the sites of the four lost cities ; but it is 
not countenanced by Scripture, which does not say anything about the 
country being converted into a tract of waters, nor is it countenanced b 
the incrustation of Lot’s wife with salt, a soluble substance, nor wit 
what Abraham is described as witnessing the ensuing day, a country 
covered with smoke. These are, however, difficulties of” no great import, 
and most of the facts and circumstances in the case are in toned of Dr. 
Robinson’s theory. If, as Captain Allen still argues, a communication 
formerly existed between the Jordan and the Red Sea, it is not impossible 
that an elevation took place in the Arabah at the very moment that a 
corresponding subsidence occurred in the depression of the Dead Sea; and 
that hence, what was before the destruction of the cities, the plain of 
Jordan became the Salt Sea, or the Sea of the Plain. It is sufficient 
answer to such an hypothesis, that we are expressly told (Gen. xiv. 3) 
that at the very time that Lot was in the oe of Siddim, the Salt Sea 
existed. We are therefore left to two alternatives—either that the ruins 
of the destroyed cities are buried in the waters of a southerly extension 
of the Dead Sea, or that the traces of such had not as yet been discovered 

travellers. 

Under such circumstances the identifications lately established by 
M. de Sauley between certain ruins of the western side of the Dead Sea 
and the lost cities, claim serious consideration. M. de Sauley is a 
member of the Institute of France; he bears a high reputation as an 
archeologist, an Oriental scholar, and a man of integrity, and anything 
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emanating from such a quarter must ensure at least the most respectful 
attention.* 

After exploring the site of Masada, or Sebbeh, M. de Saulcy and his 
party, accompanied by the Arab Shaikh, Abu Dahuk, continued their 
journey in a southerly direction along the south-western border of the 
Dead Sea. Passing the Wad al Hafaf, the travellers approached the 
sandy shores of the Dead Sea. ‘Thence they passed an extensive crater, 
beyond which was a promontory of detached masses of rock called 
Radjum es Sanin. Beyond this again was the volcanic ridge of the Jibal 
Hatrura, with a large crater at its foot. 

This difficulty overcome, a sandy plain led the way to Kalah Am- 
barhaj, a little square fort, built with cut stones, and erected upon a 
mound, which M. de Sauley identifies with the Tharmara of Eusebius 
and Thaman of the Tables. There are extensive ruins around, and an 
abundant spring in the same neighbourhood. 

Hence the shores of the Dead Sea are described as being much cut up 
by water-courses, and strewn with detached masses of rock, interrupted 
by an occasional dyke of lava and the remains of craters. The sandy 
shore keeps narrowing in extent till, near the Wad es Zuwairah, it is only 
fifty yards deep. 

Beyond this a scanty vegetation, and a plain covered with rolled stones 
and pebbles, led to the Wad es Zuwairah. To the west was the Jibal 
Usdum (Djebel Sdoum, in M. de. Sauley’s orthography), and to the 
south the plain of Usdum, or, according to M. de Saulcy, of Sodom, bor- 
dered by the Jibal al Ha- uah. Traversing this plain, the travellers 
arrived at a low eminence some fifteen yards in diameter, covered with 
larve coarse stones, having a burnt aspect, which M. de Saulcy says 
evidently constituted part “of a circular edifice that commanded the 
borders of the sea—the sea being only some thirty yards off to the east, 
and the cliffs of rocks some twenty to the west. 


The sight of this ruin (to use M. de Saulcy’s own words) struck me forcibly, 
and T naturally thought of Sodom. I questioned Abu Dahuk. “ What is 
that?” LI said to him. “ Kasr kadim” (an old castle), he answered. “ And 
its name?” “ Redjom el Mezorrhel” (the heap of overturned or detached 
stones ). 

It is at this point that Colonel Lapic placed Thamara. I am not aware in 
what narrative of travel he has found a notice of this ruin which he calls Tell 
el Msoggal. All that I can say is that on the map of Egypt, of Arabia Petrea, 
and of Syria, published by Hérison (chez Jean, Rue Saint Jean de Beauvais, 
No. 10), this very Tell el Msoggal is found at the south-west extremity of 
the Dead Sea, and consequently very conveniently placed. 

As far as I am concerned (continues M. de Saulcy) no doubt is possible. 
I have under my eyes the ruins of an edifice which once constituted a portion 
of Sodom. The Shaikh Abu Dahuk is very explicit upon this point. When 
I ask him where was the city of Sdoum? “ Here,” he said. “ And this ruin 
—did it belong to the cursed city | 2” Sahihh” (certainly )! “Are there any 
more remains of Sdoum?” “Naam fih khirabat kitir” (yes, there are 


* Voyage Autour de la Mer Morte et dans les Terres Bibliques, exécuté de 
Decembre, 1850 & 1851. Par F.de Sauley, Ancien Eléve de |’Ecole Polytechnique, 
Membre de l'Institut Publie sou les Auspices du Ministére de 1]'Instruction 
Publique. 2 vols. 
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many ruins). ‘ Where are they ?” ‘Hon wa hon” (here and there). And 
he showed me the point of the Salt Mountain which we had just passed, 
and the plain which stretches along the foot of that mountain, as far as to the 


Wad es Zuwairah. 


M. de Saulcy had then, according to his own account, left the ruins of 
Sodom behind him, passed them, indeed, without recognising them, so 
little were they manifest—a fact he attributes in part to his attention 
having been drawn off by the imprudence of his companions, who had 
ventured, in the pursuit of game, into a cover full of imaginary dangers. 
Our traveller determined therefore to return to a site of so much interest, 
and this he did afew days after, when, passing the Redjom el Mezorrhel, 


which is evidently the same as the Um Zoghal of Doctor Robinson, and 


the cairn of Um Zoghal of Van de Velde, he says: 


At fifty-two minutes past two we turned to the west-north-west. The sea 
was then about eighty yards, and the foot of the mountain fifty yards, dis- 
tant. ‘The shore thus expanded exhibited to the eye great blocks of weather- 
worn stove, in the midst of which we soon recognised regular files, which are 
only the foundations of ancient walls. We are then most assuredly in the 
midst of recognisable and visible ruins, which exhibited themselves till fifty- 
six minutes past two; that is only for a distance of some 400 yards. We 
were at that time progressing in a north-north-westerly direction. To our 
right is a sandy shore, and before us the cover of shrubs and dwarf trees, in 
which our companions had imprudently ventured to hunt on the occasion of 
our first visit. 

To our left the Jibal Usdum has ceased to constitute an unbroken mass, 
and we arrived in front of the great butts which form the northern point of 
that mountain. A mass of ruin, certain indication of the existence at this 
point of a considerable town, appear on these butts (mamelons), which have 
a very extensive superficies. We turned round the foot of these ruins, the 
origin of which it is impossible for us to blind ourselves to. At three o'clock 
the shrubbery, which hides the sea from us, is about eighty yards to our right. 
We are still progressing in a north-north-westerly direction. At seven minutes 
past three we traverse the dry bed of a torrent near fifteen yards wide. At 
this point the butts covered with ruins are separated by a ravine, and are thus 
made to form two distinct masses, upon which repose the immense ruins, 
which the Arabs who accompany us are unanimous in calling Usdum. Inthe 
plain itself, beyond the bed of the torrent which I have just spoken of, are 
numerous files or rows of stone, the remains of primitive habitations. We 
continued to progress in a west-north-west direction till eleven minutes past 
three, when the ruins in the plain ceased to appear (pp. 71, 72). 


M. de Sauley having determined the positioning of Sodom to his 


satisfaction, he had next to seek for the site of Zoar in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and the name of Es Zuwairah (although scholars aver that 
there is no affinity between the Hebrew Zoar and the Arabie Es Zu- 
wairah) presented itself most favourably.* 

Following a west-north-west direction, M. de Sauley describes the 


* The Hebrew Zoar contains the letter ’Ain, which never falls away from the 
middie of a word; and accordingly Abulfeda and others write that name re- 
peatedly Zoghar, and speak of it as existing in their day. (Robinson’s “ Biblical 
Researches,” vol. ii. p. 480; Abulfed. Tab. Syr. ed. Kohler, pp. 8, 9, 11, 12, &c.: 
Ibn el Wardi, bid. p. 178.) 
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delta which they were traversing as becoming a vast plain, intersected 
by ravines, strewn with rolled stones and interspersed with shrubs. 

At fifteen minutes past three we attain the extreme point of the Jibal 
Usdum, which terminates in a perpendicular cliff over a large and beautiful 
jlain, dotted with mimosas, and stretching far away to the south-south-west. 
t was only thirty minutes past three when we reached the foot of the first 
hills, barely thirty yards high, which form the mouth of the Wad es Zuwairah, 
and which we begin to ascend thirty-two minutes past three, continuing our 
journey at first in a direct westerly direction. Upon the higher part of the 
two hills 1 have just alluded to are very numerous ruins (des décombres tres 
nombreux), similar to what is seen at Ain Jedi, Usdum, en Nemaireh, and 
Sebaan. The Arabs call these ruins Zuwairah et Tahtah. They are, then, 
i} those of the Zoar, which took the place, or succeeded to the Biblical Zoar, 
ht and that upon the same place. 


The Talaa, or Khurbat Sebaan, here alluded to, is identified by M. de 
Saulcy with Zeboim; the other member of the Pentapolis, Gomorrha, 
he identifies with the Khurbat Gumran or Umran, at the northern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea; and Admah or Adamah, with the Suk et 
Thaemeh, in the midst of the wilderness of Judah. The ruins of 
Sebaan are situated on the eastern side of the Dead Sea, at the foot of 
the mountains of Moab, and are described as extending from the Wad 
ed Draa to the shores of the Dead Sea. 
The chief objections to M. de Saulcy’s determination of the site of 
Sodom, are founded on the fact that the land of the Moabites was on 
lj the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, that Zoar was in Moab, and that 
Sodom, as shown by the short time which it took Lot to pass from one 
to the other, that is to say between break of day and sunrise, was close 
to Sodom. But this argument is not perfectly conclusive. It was after 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha that the children of Lot invaded 
Moab. The Pentapolis was originally in the vale of Siddim, “ which is 
the Salt Sea.” We learn from the same authority that the Moabites 
had, after expelling the original inhabitants, a giant race called Emims, 
possessed themselves, previous to the Exodus, of the regions on the east 
of the Dead Sea, which were afterwards known as Moab Proper. Hence 
| it is that Moses, when declaring the law, speaks of Moab, on this side 
of Jordan, as the coast of Moab, the country of the Emims, the land of 
Ar and of Aroer on the Arnon, and connected with Seir of the Edomites 
on the one side, and the land of Ammon on the other. 

In opposition to the same objections, M. de Sauley quotes Jerome, 
who, in his Commentaries on Isaiah, notices Segur (Zoar) as on the con- 
ia fines of Moab, and dividing that country from the land of the Philis- 
tines. With Josephus, he says Zoar was a town in Arabia; and in Holy 
Writ this Zoar, a city of the doomed Pentapolis, becomes probably in 
Genesis a city of Edom (this he deduces from the negative evidence of 
its not being noticed in the enumeration by Joshua of the cities of 
Judah); and lastly, in the time of the prophecies of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, it was a city of Moab. This is not a correct view of the case : 
Zoar was a city of Moab, as before observed, in the time of the Exodus. 
The City of Salt and En-gedi being enumerated by Joshua among the 
cities of the tribe of the children of Judah, would also tend to prove 
that Zoar was on the opposite shore of the Dead Sea; for had it been 
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where De Saulcy places it, it would have been noticed with En-gedi and 
with the “City of Salt.” 

The Aiore for determining the positioning of Zoar on the western 
side of the Dead Sea will not appear to any unbiassed person to be in 
any way conclusive ; yet M. de Saulcy assumes it as a point satisfactorily 
determined, and deduces thence that Sodom being in the same neigh- 
bourhood was also on the western side. M. de Sauley has, however, 
better arguments for this positioning of Sodom than he has for the 
transfer of Zoar across the Dead Sea; and had he reversed his argument, 
and having established the western positioning of Sodom, deduced from 
that the neighbourhood of Zoar, and its identity with Es Zuwairah, he 
would have treated the subject in a manner better calculated to develop 
his own theories. 

The first of these arguments is, that Lot, after separating from Abra- 
ham, in order to reach Sodom, had neither the Jordan nor the Dead 
Sea to cross over. 

The second is, that Strabo speaks of the ruins of Sodom as being re- 
puted to exist in his time, and being some sixty stadia in circumference ; 
and the Amasian geographer further speaks of them in connexion with 
Moasada or Masada, a known site on the western side of the Dead Sea, 
and in a district replete with evidences of voleanic action. 

What is still more to the point is, that Galen, or Galien, as De Saulcy 
calls him—and previously quoted by Dr. Robinson—speaking of the salt 
collected on the —— of the Lake Asphaltites, says : “ They call this salt, 
salt of Sodom, from the name of the mountains which neighbour the 
lake, and which are called Sodom.” These must be the Salt Mountains 
of Usdum. 

To this may be added, what has escaped M. de Sauley and Dr. Robin- 
son, is that Stephen, speaking of Engada, says it is a large town in 
the neighbourhood of Sodom, in Arabia. En-gedi, ‘*kids’ fountain,” 
Engaddi of the Septuagint, a city of Judah, which gave its name to a 
part of the desert to which David withdrew for fear of Saul, and which 
is mentioned under its more ancient Hebrew name of Hazezon-tamar 
before the destruction of Sodom, as being inhabited by the Amorites, — 
and near the Cities of the Plain, is a known site on the western side of 
the Dead Sea. 

As far as concerns the positioning of Sodom, then, from what can be 
collected from Holy Writ and profane writers, there is nothing but tra- 
dition to speak to its submergence ; while the conclusions to be arrived 
at, from the balancing of all known statements upon the subject, are in 
favour of its positioning on the south-western side of the Dead Sea. 

It remains, then, to consider the validity of M. de Saulcy’s statements 
with regard to the existence of ruins at the foot of the Salt Mountain, 
which shall correspond to the supposed site of Sodom. It will be seen 
from the descriptions given that M. de Saulcy found nothing but traces 
of foundations, chiefly blocks of stone—he does not even say eut stone— 
linearly arranged, among other blocks of rolled or detached stones. As 
to the extensive ruins said to occupy the heights of the Salt Mountain 
itself, and to be very doubtfully distributed upon two separate butts or 
promontories of te § it does not appear from M. de Saulcy’s narrative 
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that either he, or any of his companions, ascended the hills to explore 
these supposed ruins. M. de Saulcy must, under those circumstances, 
and till further evidence is obtained, excuse the doubts which arise from 
his own unsatisfactory descriptions. It would not be the first time that 
masses of detached rock on friable supracretaceous formations have been 
mistaken in the East for the works of art. The old travellers, Balbi and 
Rauwolf, mistook the detached rocks which crown the cliffs at Irzah on 
the Euphrates for ruins. Paul Lucas described the fantastic rocks at 
Yarapason, on the Upper Halys, as the works of men; and in our own 
times, Captain Mignan described a range of low hills rising out of the 
plain at Ahwaz, on the Karun, as extensive ruins !* 

As to the fragments on the plain, it is to be remarked, that at the 
point where they are said to occur there is not more than a width of from 
80 to 300 yards between the cliffs of the Salt Mountain and the Dead 
Sea. Now many travellers, among whom such clever, intelligent men as 
Dr. Robinson, Seetzen, Irby, and Mangles, De Bertou, Dr. Eli Smith, 
and Captain Ly neh, aon all traversed this narrow fringe of land elites 
perceiving ruins. This, it may be said, is mere negative evidence, and 
only shows that previous travellers had ‘passed over ruins without seeing 
them. But this negative evidence is almost made to assume a positive 
character, when we find that Dr. Robinson, who gives a most minute 
and detailed account of the Salt Mountain and the adjacent shore (Bib. 
Res. vol. ii. p. 477, et seg.), does notice a heap of stones at what he 
designates as Um Zoghal, but distinguished nothing like ruins, neither 
on the plain nor the mountain; and he even adds of Es Zuwairah, that 
it exhibits no traces of any dwellings except the small Saracenic Govt 

Still these were only observations made previously to M. de Saulcy’s 
discoveries. This is not the case with M. Van de Velde’s explorations. 
This gentleman, when in Paris in October, 1851, on his way to Pales- 
tine, heard the account of M. de Saulcy’s discoveries laid before the In- 
stitute of France, and finding that they were not accepted by all the 
learned members—the well-known Orientalist, M. de Quatremére, being 
among the dissentients—he determined to make the verification of these 
discoveries one of the objects of his journey, and he communicated his 
intentions to that effect in a very straightforward and candid manner to 
M. de Sauley himself, who in return allowed him to take a tracing of 
his manuscript map of the Dead Sea.t 

M. Van de Velde directed his steps almost at once to Zuwairah, which, 
like Dr. Robinson, he describes as the remains of an insignificant fortress, 
of Saracenic construction, built on a soft chalk rock, which itself stands in 
the midst of a crater—“ one of the wildest scenes the eye can behold in the 
whole world.” This so-called crater appears, however, to present the 
characters of a great subsidence rather than of an igneous vent, for it is 
described as an abyss surrounded by perpendicular walls of rock, yellow, 
grey, and white, a medley of soft calcareous earth, with all sorts of 
volcanic substances intermingled. “ An extinct crater—yes,” says M. 


* Travels in Chaldea, p. 303. 

+ Narrative of a Journey through Syria and Palestine in 1851 and 1852. By 
C.W. M. Van de Velde, late Lieutenant Duteh Royal Navy, Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. 2 vols. William Blackwood and Sons. 
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Van de Velde, “ that the abyss of Zuwairah certainly is; but to look for 
Zoar here, the city Zoar,” the little, ‘visible from the plain on which 
Sodom stood—no, impossible! Whatever the apparent similarity of the 
two names may seem to indicate, such never could have been more than 
a fortress of a very inferior description.” M. Van de Velde then goes on 
to notice the arguments against the positioning of Zoar on the south-west 
side of the Dead Sea, to which we have already alluded. It is necessary, 
however, to remark that it was never attempted to identify the existing 
ruinous Saracenic fortress with the remains of Zoar. The décombres 
designated by De Saulcy as Zouera-et-Tahtah are described as being 
situated on the low hills which dominate the mouth of the valley of 
Zuwairah. Van de Velde alludes to this further on, when he says : 


Zuwairah is separated from a plain on the south-west shore of the Dead Sea 
by a gorge of white and yellowish limestone rocks, called Wadi Zuwairah. 
Under the action of rain these rocks have assumed most fantastic shapes, as the 
soft substance easily gives way, and leaves on the perpendicularly broken sides 
the different horizontal and slanting strata visible. A vivid imagination has 
difficulty in convincing itself that these layers of stone and lime have not been 
built by the hand of man, and that Nature herself has alone been at work 
here. I thought of M. de Saulcy and his imaginary ruins. I must acknow- 
ledge that one is easily led to see in these rocks the ruins of towns and 
villages. 


This is more precise, and, as a confutation of M. de Sauley’s supposed 
discoveries, more conclusive. The appearances described are precisely 
what might have been expected from the nature of the soil. We must 
now follow M. Van de Velde to the foot of the Salt Mountain: 


For half an hour the Wadi Zuwairah winds along; it then ends in a plain 
about three-quarters of an hour in breadth from the entrance of the valley to 
the shore of the Dead Sea. Towards the north side, the plain grows gradually 
more narrow until it ends in the sea-shore, while on the south side it is im- 
mediately shut in by the mountains, of which the nearest to the sea is the Salt 
Mountain, a ridge extending for about ten miles, and reaching an elevation of 
200 to 300 feet. It is entirely composed of rock-salt, covered only by a thin 
Jayer of clay and lime. Entering the plain from the Wadi Touniea, one sees 
that the Salt Mountain does not stand altogether isolated, but is connected 
with the main chain by a peninsula of rocks, whilst on the north side it pro- 
jects into the plain. The plain exhibits an extent of gravel, chiefly of a grey 
colour, diversified occasionally by rows of large stones, which generally run 
parallel to each other. Between these rows of stones grow various shrubs, such 
as are proper to this locality, especially one kind, which bears a great resem- 
blance to the tamarisk, but which, on closer examinatien, indicates a different 
botanical affinity. [This is either nonsense ora mistranslation.] M.de Saulcy 
crossed this plain twice, once from north to south along the sea-shore, and 
afterwards from the north corner of the Salt Mountain to the Wadi Zuwairal. 
Here he gets quite excited. Without doubt this is the plain of Sodom, and 
the rows of stones are the remains of the city walls, and who knows what 
more! How little observation, thonght I, is necessary to recognise in these 
rows of stones among the gravel, and in the rich vegetation, the course of 
torrents which in the winter time sweep down from the mountain-gorges and 
overflow the plain! Nothing is clearer than this. Any one who has ever seen 
the dry course of a river in the desert has no difficulty in here tracing the 
different beds of the numerous streams which during the rainy season wind 
through this plain. But what wil imagination not do? 
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We followed in the —— M. de Sauley to Jibal Usdum. Accidentally 
we were kept for a conside time on the north side of this mountain. One 
of our Bedonins, who knew well that we should have that day a very long 
journey, being ill, and so not feeling himself in a condition to accomplish i 
attempted to conduct us by the east side of the Salt Mountain. At first I di 
not see through his design ; but as we came nearer to the mountain and began 
to have it on our left, his object could be no longer hid. My guides now swore 
with all sorts of oaths that there wasno way to the west of the Salt Mountain ; 
but you may easily understand that their oaths did not weigh much with me, 
and when they saw at last that I kept to my point, they gave way with the 
usual “ Insh’-Allah!” This circumstance, meanwhile, caused me to make a 
double march along the north side of the mountain, and | beeame thus fully 
convinced that whatever there may be on the plain, ruins there are not. That 
M. de Saulcy should have found Jon not only the remains of buildings and 
cities, but positively those of Sodom, I declare I cannot attribute to any other 
source than the creation of his faney. 


M. Van de Velde attributes the errors of M. de Saulcy to misplaeed 
generosity to Abu Dahuk. This is true toa certain extent only, It has 
little to do with the practical part of the question, which, after all, it will 
require some practised geologist and archeologist to determine con- 
clusively, as to whether or not there are ruins at the foot of the Salt 
Mountam. In a communication made to the Palestine Archzological 
Association (Transactions, No. I. p. 10), M. Van de Velde says : 


According to the custom of the country, M. de Saulcy had made a contract 
with a certain Sheik, Abu Dahuk, a Raccie chief, who, with his tribe, 
inhabits the south-western vicinity of the Dead Sea. With this Sheik, and a 
numerous escort of Bedouins, he journeyed along the south-western shore of 
the Dead Sea ; and it is from the Sheik’s own mouth that M. de Saulcy is en- 
ane Who this Abu Dahuk is, the reader may see from the narratives 
of De Bertou, and Robinson and Smith. 1, also, had no small experience of 
this arch-robber. In the narrative of my travels, 1 have given a minute de- 
scription of a two-days’ stay in his camp. Abu Dahiuk is of the same nature 
as his fellow Bedouins. Show him that you are anxious to recognise in every 
stone squared off, by the hand of nature, a piece of antiquity; excite his 
covetousness by presenting him continually wk piastres, whenever he shows 
you something that he ie a ruin; and you may be certain that he will show 
you ruins (Khurbets) every quarter of an bour, with names and surnames ; if 
not near you, then, at all events, at a djstance. ‘This is the reason that, in 
those regions of the Bedouins, one hears of so many names mentioned by some 
travellers, which other travellers are never able to re-find. I myself have 
repeatedly detected my Bedouin guides in telling me stories. To lie is, as it 
were, daily bread among them ; and nothing but a close cross-questioning is 
sufficient to bring out the truth. Nor must it be supposed that these Bedouins 
have much knowledge of ancient history, or care at all about the correctness of 
tradition. Like all other travellers, save M. de Saulcy, I have found them most 
— and indifferent about such things. Piastres and ghazis is all the 

edouin cares for. Is it any wonder, then, that M. de Saulcy, after having 
— Abu Dahuk by his continual presents, should be deceived by this 
ellow? Certainly the sharp eye of the robber-chief has well discerned the 
weak side of his traveller. 

Under these circumstances, then, the caravan of M. de Saulcy proceeds 
along the Salt Mountain—the Jibal Usdum of the Arabs—at the south- 
western side of the Dead Sea. A heap of stones, already seen and mentioned 
by Seetzen and Robinson (“ Biblical Researches,” ii. 482), attracts the notice 
of the French traveller. e is deeply impressed with it. His imagination 
gets excited, and he forthwith recognises in these stones a part of the buildings 
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of the burnt city. These are his words:—* By ten o'clock, we pass close by a 
hillock, fifteen yards in diameter, covered with large rough stones, that look as 
if they had been burnt, and which constituted, at some remote and unascertain- 
able period, a part of a round structure immediately commanding the shore. 
The sea is only thirty yards off to our left, and the mountain side not more 
than twenty in the opposite direction. The sight of this building impresses 
me strongly ; and my thougths revert to Sodom. I question Abu Dahuk: 
‘What is that?’ ‘ Kasr-Kadim’ (‘an ancient castle’) is the answer. ‘ The 
name?’ ‘ Redjom-el-Mezorrhel’ (‘ the heap of fallen stones’ ).” 

Now enthusiasm darkens M. de Saulcy’s understanding. ‘ For myself,” he 
says, “ I entertain no doubt that I see before me the ruins of a building, which 
was anciently a part of Sodom. The Sheik, Abu Dahuk, is very explicit on 
this point. When I ask him—‘ Where was the town of Sodom?’ he answers 
me, ‘Here!’ ‘And did this ruin belong to the condemned city ?—‘ Assuredly.’ 
‘Are there other vestiges of Sodom?’-—‘ Yes; there are a great many.’ 
‘Where are they ?’—‘ There, and there,’ and he points to the extremity of the 
Salt Mountain, which we have just wound along, and the plain, planted with 
acacias, extending to the foot of the mountain towards the Wad-ez-Zouerah.” 

Upon this information of Abu Dahuk, M. de Saulcy builds a whole system 
of cities. Zoar,—so he reasons,—cannot be far off. Some days later, he 
passes by the same road, and enters the Wadi-es-Zuwairah. This name cor- 
responds somewhat with Zoar. He knows that Irby and Mangles, Seetzen and 
Lynch, have found the ruins of Zoar at the entrance of the Wadi-Kerak, at the 
northern bay of the south-eastern peninsula of the Dead Sea : and this contra- 
dicts his discovery. M. de Saulcy, therefore, sets to work to overthrow thie 
accounts of these travellers, and also of Holy Writ, taking the precaution, 
however, to quote the Scriptures along with such comments of his own, as to 
make them appear to plead in his favour. For instance, the Scriptures most 
distinctly place Zoar in Moab ; but, for the sake of bringing his Zuwairah of 
the opposite coast within the territory of Moab, he draws the boundaries of 
Moab right across the centre of the provinces of Judah and Simeon. So, also, 
he wishes to place Adamah high and far in the mountains of the wilderness of 
Judah. He sees there a place of a somewhat volcanic appearance, which 
Abu Dahuk calls Suk-et-Thaemeh, and which he decides at once is Adamah. 
Zeboim he finds in the heart of Moab. And, finally, in order to put a seal of 
truth upon his discoveries, he calls in the testimony of his four young, joyful- 
hearted French companions. But how absurd is this! The traveller 4 of 
his own accord, ensnared himself in the errors which, wittingly or unwittingly, 
he presents to the world. With the Bedouins of the same Abu Dahuk, I 
visited the Saracenic ruin of Es Zuwairah, which is nothing more than the re- 
mains of a small castle upon a white chalky rock of 150 feet in height, in the 
bottom of an extinct crater, between four and five miles distance from the 
south-western shore of the Dead Sea. From thence I went through the 
Wadi-es-Zuwairah, and crossed the plain which M. de Saulcy takes to be the 
plain of Sodom, and where he says he found a number of rows of large stones, 
which he believed to be the ruins of Sodom. 

Dr. Robinson, in his “ Biblical Researches,” has fully shown, that Zoar has 
nothing in common with Es Zuwairah ; and with saad 6 these rows of large 
stones,—yes, I have seen them; but I have also recognised them to be merely 
stones,—brought down by the winter torrents, which empty themselves into 
this plain from the surrounding mountains! It is well known how winter- 
streams, when carrying along stones, wood, or other objects, over a level sur- 
face, leave such things behind in long rows, after they have subsided. 

Robinson and Smith, not to speak of other travellers, have also passed across 
this plain ; and, indeed, were I to mistrust my own eyes, I would have perfect 
confidence in the eagle-eyed scrutimy of the American travellers, whom the 
ruins of Sodom (if there had been any) would not have escaped. 

In fine, the heap of stones (Um Mzéghel), which I have noticed as well as 
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M. de Saulcy, has nothing in common with the ruins of a city, much less of 


the city of Sodom. And the other so-called ruins, in the plain at the northern 
extremity of the Salt Mountain, are natural stones from the surrounding 
mountains, carried down thither by the winter-torrents. Zuwairah, in the 


hollow of the mountains, near the west coast, cannot possibly be the Zoar of 


the Bible, which belonged to the east coast, the land of Moab. Adamah and 
Zeboim lie in the Siddim valley, not in the mountains of Judah and Moab : 
and, finally, to find Gomorrah at more than fifty English miles distance from 
Sodom, is in perfect contradiction to Holy Writ. 


In a note appended to the published narrative of his travels, M. Van de 
Velde adds: 

I have followed M. de Sauley’s track in this place with Bedouins of the same 
tribe, of the same shaikh—Bedouins accustomed to rove about in these locali- 
ties. I had a copy of M. de Saulcy’s manuscript map with me. It was, there- 
fore, impossible for me to pass by unnoticed the ruins he mentions. With 
eagerness I sought for them. It was not possible to miss them ; nevertheless 
| have not seen anything which confirms his assertions ; and notwithstanding 
all his assurances, | must set down his discoveries of Sodom as the mere work 
of the imagination. M. de Sauley makes an appeal to his fellow-travellers for 
the truth of bis information. I hope I shall be allowed to appeal, on the oppo- 
site side, to the testimony of Robinson and Smith, and their predecessors. 
Certainly what might have escaped the notice of the latter would not have 
eluded the careful research of the American travellers. 


As the question now stands before the public, it is one of the most sin- 
gularly contradictory character. The evidence, as far as we have been 
enabled to sift it, in a fair and candid spirit, tends to induce a belief in 
M. de Sauley having been too hasty in his observations, in having ad- 
mitted as traces of ruins, at least in some instances, what are merely de- 
tached masses of rock more or less linearly arranged. These evidences 
are strengthened by the circumstances under which they occur, the analo- 
gies of other mistakes made under similar circumstances, and M. de 
Saulcy’s own superficiality when speaking of ruims on the crest of the 
Salt Mountains, which he does not appear to have ever exammed. They 
are also strengthened by the fact of so many capable observers having 
traversed the same districts without having noticed them, and by the fact 
of M. Van de Velde, although evidently an unscientific and somewhat pre- 
judiced traveller, having subsequently sought for the supposed ruins 
without success, But these subsequent researches are by no means satis- 
factory as to there being no ruins at all at the foot of the Salt Mountain, 
as we shall subsequently see when discussing the site of the “City of 
Salt.” 

On the other hand, the evidences are by no means so satisfactory as is 
generally supposed, that Sodom was on the east side of the Dead Sea. 
The great body of evidence connects it with the Salt Mountain—the 
Sodom of Galen and Usdum of the Arabs. Even if buried in the waters 
of the Dead Sea, still the probabilities would be that it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Salt Mountain. 

Van de Velde says, speaking of the City of Salt: 


From its name it is clear that it lay at no great distance from the Salt 
Mountain. M. de Saulcy gives a very attractive description of the fountains 
at the ruins of Embarrheg, which he takes to be Thamara. On his grounds 
for this identification [ do not place much value; but I attach importance to 
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his discovery of this fountain, the only one I am acquainted with in the 
vicinity of the Salt Mountain, capable of supplying a town with water. Thus, 

robably, the City of Salt has stood there. The cairn at the foot of the Salt 
Mountain, called Um-Mzoghal, I do not think myself justified in taking to be 
ruins of a town or fortification, from the very fact of the absence of water. 
Robinson, too, seems not to consider Um-Mzoghal as a ruin. 


Um-Mzoghal, it will be observed, is spoken of in this passage in a 
much more subdued tone than before; add to which, is there not every 
probability that the City of Salt, enumerated by Joshua as one of the 
cities of Judah in connexion with En-gedi, was the same as Sodom? 
The vale of Siddim, in which was Sodom, is spoken of in Scripture as 
synonymous with the Salt Sea. Zephaniah speaks of Sodom and 
Conaitie as salt pits; and we have seen that Stephen notices the 
propinquity of Sodom and En-gedi. Robinson also says that “ the 
position of the Salt Mountain, at the south end of the Dead Sea, enables 
us to ascertain the place of the ‘ Valley of Salt’ mentioned in Serip- 
ture; where the Hebrews under David, and again under Amidich 
gained decisive victories over Edom. This valley could well have been 
no other than the Ghur, south of the Dead Sea, adjacent to the Moun- 
tain of Salt ; it separates, indeed, the ancient territories of Judah and 
Edom. Somewhere in the neighbourhood lay also, probably, the ‘ City 
of Salt,’ enumerated along with En-gedi as in the desert of Judah.” 

It seems to us that, whatever may be the result of this discussion, 
whether it be confirmed by future travellers that ruins do or do not exist 
at the foot of the Salt Mountain, that the proximity of Sodom to that 
mountain is rendered extremely probable ; and the full understanding and 
even the chance of a successful investigation of the destruction of that 
city has been very much retarded by the reliance hitherto placed by 
biblical scholars and geographers upon the assumption of its being on the 
east side of the lake or buried in its waters. Sodom existed, according to 
Scripture, before the advent of Abraham and Lot; and therefore before 
the birth of the father of the Moabites. The latter possessed themselves 
of the country of the Emims, on the east side of the Dead Sea, previous 
to the Exodus; but there is no proof that even at that time, and subse- 
quently when hostilities broke out with the Hebrews, that they did not 
also hold the Salt Valley—the first home of their fathers—at all events 
until the time of Joshua, when En-gedi and the City of Salt became 
enumerated among the conquests of Judah. With regard to Zoar, the 
case may have been different ; it appears to have been in that district 
which was afterwards the country of the Moabites, at the foot of the 
mountains, at the south-eastern extremity of the Dead Sea, not far from 
the Valley of Salt, and as Jerome has it, i finitus Moabitarum. It was 
this peculiarity of situation which probably, with the favour of Heaven, 
saved it from the destruction which befel the four other primeval cities. 

This being the case, the probabilities still remain that profane history 
and tradition are right, and that the popularly received opinion that some 
of the doomed cities are entombed in the waters of the Dead Sea is cor- 
rect. These cities lay at the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, which 
may be supposed to have been filled up with water shortly after the local 
subsidence which took place at the time of their destruction ; whilst 
Sodom being nearer to the Salt Mountains, which still preserve its name, 
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than the other cities, yet so near to Zoar, on the opposite shore, as to 
have enabled Lot and his daughters to reach that city between break of 
day and sunrise, before the waters of the Dead Sea had filled up the 
paar subsidence, may still present traces at the foot of the Salt 
Mountains, where De Saulcy avers to have detected such ; or, if buried 
beneath the waters, it would be at no great distance from the south- 
westerly shore. ‘The width of the Dead Sea at the point in question is 
not so great as to forbid the first of these hypotheses. At the point 
where there still exists a ford across the sea, and which may be consi- 
dered as the neck of the subsidence, it is barely five English miles from 
shore to shore ; and from the supposed site of Sodom to that of Zoar, 
also the line of a ford in Kiepert’s map, it is from ten to twelve miles— 
ten in Kiepert’s map of Arabia Petraea, and twelve in that of Palestine, 
drawn for Robinson’s “ Biblical Researches.” In Van de Velde’s map it is 
only ten—not an impossible distance, in a hasty flight, between break of 
day and the time when the sun “ was risen upon the earth.” 

The chief argument to be adduced against such an hypothesis would 
be the earnest manner in which Lot interceded for the devoted city as 
being “near to flee to;” but, after all, this was only in comparison with 
the mountains to which the patriarc h was bid to eseape by the angels, 
and the nearest mountains were those of Moab beyond Zoar. 





HER MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION. 
BY DOCTOR PINCH. 


Now the thing for me 
Were a member to be 
Of her Majesty’s Opposition. 
Marry, I'd wring the withers and blench 
‘The cheeks of the dons on the Treasury bench, 
And flood them with derision! 
To talk as | please, 
With no object on earth 
But those Benchers to tease, 
And excite the mirth 
Of friends beside me and friends behind me, 
While no other limit or law confined me— 
Oh 'twere pleasant to be 
Such a member free 
Of her Majesty’s Opposition ! 
From a two-hours’ speech I'd never flinch, 
Or a four-hours’, as sure as my name is Pincu, 
To harry and worry the Treasury bench, 
Now rate them as niggards, now bid them retrench, 
And ever the nail of 1 my argument clench 
With broad-sword Latin or small-sword French, 
All to show up their false position. 
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Once having fix’d the Speaker’s eye,— 
PaLMERSTON, elderly evergreen, 
I'd ask, with exuberant sympathy, 
How he liked “sitting under’? Lorp ABERDEEN; 
And how his smart youth could get on indeed 
With Old Imbecility run to seed ? 
To Lorp Joun Id have cutting things to say 
On the broken first fiddle he once used to play ; 
A puissant Premier then, I trow, 
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But reduced to a sub, and a snubb’d one, now. 
? 
Mr. Grapsrone I'd congratulate— 
; High theorist upon Church and State, 
. Oxford’s own child, nay for Rome design’d 
bf As not less than kin and more than kind— 
Him I'd congratulate, after a sort, 
id On fraternity with the cause of mobs, 


And hope it agreed with him well to consort 


aS as : : 
h With the long-hair’d editor of Hobbes, 

| - With the borough-men’s pattern thorough-goer, 
» The democrat Westminster Reviewer, 


All for ballot and popular sway, 

And for letting mobility have its own way, 
Follow its nose to its royal content, 

And “go the whole hog” to the top of its bent. 


And then at bold Grauam I’d let fly, 
And all his antecedents rout, 
His weathercock shifts, his veerings about, 
And turn his statesmanship inside out, 
Till the welkin rang with a senate’s shout, 
The veteran trimmer to shame and scout, 
Or I'd “ know the reason why.” 


Nor would I forget to have my fling 

At Mr. James Witson’s Economist-ics, 
And figures, and all that sort of thing, 

And big blue-book statistics ; 
And at Sypney Herszert’s revelations 
On the subject of transports, camps, and rations; 
And at Carpwe .v’s prosy elucidations 
Of railway rule and the Wealth of Nations ; 
And at Firzroy’s cautious explanations, 
And Mr. Keoeu’s self-justifications, 
And th’ AtroRNEY-GENERAL’s lucubrations, 
Delays, demurs, equivocations, 
And ex officio mystifications, 
And then the Lorp Apvocare’s speechifications 
For brither Scots, and such transformations 
As that of Viturers from agitations 

i In Anti-Corn Law leagues, to recline 
At ease, “ not dead but spacheless,” 
And as that of OsBorng, once so fine 
And airy a chartered libertine 
For sauce and badinage matchless, 
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oi hl Bis tongue ad opie the boty 
Of Ga to | 

"Zo teach the old salts their duty. 


And T'd laugh ad lid. (and ultra) at Woon’s 
True wooden see-saw : : 

Which caused once more a spirit Grey YY 
One had hoped the brood were exorcised quite) 
_— other bad spirits black and white, 

Mingle mingle as they may. 


ee Raa ll ae know, 
With the "s brass band, till they bluster’d rarely, 
And Id say civil things to Mr. Lowe, 

All to move the spleen of his chef, Sm Caaruie. 
And I'd criticise Mr. Hayrer’s — 

And his tact in keeping stray votes in order, 
And Mr. Frep. Peet's p ous gravity, . 

And Counsellor Silvertongue BeTuect’s soft-sawdor. 


They might call me fractious, 
Personal, factious, 
And cough with spite 
While I talk’d all night, 
And crow with the early morning ; 
But I’d give them my mind 
Cheer’d by friends behind, 
Cough and groan and Chanticleer scorning. 
“ Question !” should be ne question for me, 
Nor the chorus for a division, 
Till I'd shown them the power of a member free 
Of her Majesty’s Opposition. 
“ All the Talents,” one by one, 
Td twit, and banter, and rile (such fun !) 
And I'd do, and I'd do, till J was done : 
With afflictions sore 
Long time I’d bore 
The small and the great of “em o’er and o’er, 
M te if need be, with ample store 
Flowers of Billingsgate adorning : 
By the Bude light 
I'd scold all ni 


ht, 
And I woullia't go home till morning. 
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THE CAMP AT BOULOGNE. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Tue readers of the New have not, I hope, that the 
Stickfast steamer, froin London to gne, got last month on 
the French coast between Ambleteuse and Cape Grisnez, and that her 
passengers landed at the little village of Audresselles to pursue the rest 
of their journey on éerra firma, in defiance of the ition made to 
that movement by the steamer’s irritable commander, or Nettle. I 
have nothing more to record of the proceedings of the last-named indi- 
vidual, save that he floated his vessel off at the next tide and took her 
eS ene press of eagpeaie Seem 

on 
crew 





as there were no passengers left on was expended 
ing, however, remains to be told of what the ladies 


and gentlemen w “Trip” I have undertaken to describe, and the 
following pages are dedicated to that purpose. 

A line of march is often a very ling sort of affair, even with the 
best regulated armies, and as the trave rs from the Stickfast made no 
pretensions to order or regularity, but got on how they could, it is not 
surprising that they did not ‘‘ keep up” very.closely. 1 cannot, there- 
fore, give a detailed account of the movements of the whole party, but 
aut confine myself to the select few whose fortunes I have hitherto 

The vehicle which held Mrs. Crake and her fair daughter, also pro- 
vided accommodation for Mr. Sawkins, who was excepted from the 
general category of pedestrians on account of the severity of his corns 


and general physical debility. It was that description of carriage which 
in Paris is called a “coucou,” in the provinces a “ patache,” with us 
might be desi a covered cart without springs, very much off its 


balance, and throwing all the weight upon the eollar. 

The order of march was as follows : 

Mr. Pike announced at starting, in language of his own, that he would 
lead “ the wan,” but as a measure of precaution, and indeed for what he 
(as well as Prince Gortsehakoff ) called “ strategical reasons,” he ‘ threw 
out” Messrs, Shum and Snoddy as “‘ wedettes,” with particular instrue- 
tions not to suffer themselves to be “ outflanked” or “ cut off ;” selecting 
for his “staff,” whom he prudently directed to keep close beside him for 
fear of a “surprise,” Mr. Worts, who was invested with the rank of 
brigade major, and Mr. Twigg with that of aide-de-camp. Albert 
Criddle, in whose bearing try and manliness were alike conspi- 
cuous, took up a position near the patache, where he could see and 
converse with, as well as protect the object of his affections; Ruggles, 
of the nautical mind, “kept a bright look out,” as he it, “ on 
the weath r,” which, in plain English meant, on the other side of 
the cart ; Mr. Crake, being relieved from the care of attending to 
either wife or daughter, fraternised with the gentleman in the 6 
who owned the and drove it, sometimes sitting onthe shaft, and 
sometimes—in very often—rushing forward to tug at the horse’s 
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eile ond aan Rien peret te the butt-end of his whip and untrans- 
That Mr. Pike acted with consummate judgment in sending Messrs. 


Shum and Snoddy in front to feel the way, instead of undertaking that 
himself, was very soon made apparent, for had not proceeded 
i they suddenly floundered up to their waists in a bog. 
Achille, the -proprietor, shouted to them to keep to 
the 4, ie thus avoid the tourbiére, but as they did not understand a 
word he said, and had no experience in bog-trotting, they kept, of course, 
to the left, and were—as Mr. Crake remarked—“ in for it.” The 
getting out again involved them in a good deal of dirt and difficulty, and 
when once they stood on dry land again they declined the duty of 
pioneering any further, and were ordered by the indignant commander- 
in-chief to the rear, where they slowly followed the patache, the mud 
and water squelching in their boots at every step they took. Mr. Pike 
and his profiting by experience, also “fell on the main body,” 
and in the course of an hour “debouched” upon Ambleteuse, “ right in 
front”—that is to say, Ambleteuse was right in front of them, and they 
entered it. 

As the French people are the earliest risers in the world—some sup- 
pose they never go to bed—the whole population of the village was what 
Mr. Crake called “on the kee-vee,” and showed tute as aimee 
as was agreeable to the unexpected travellers: rather more, ps, 
was altogether pleasant to Messrs. Shum and Snoddy, whose mud-bath 
had not greatly improved their personal appearance. A few words, how- 
ever, from Achille explained the meaning of this sudden invasion, and — 
they were not made prisoners, as Mr. Sawkins had anticipated when first 
the party were surrounded. On the contrary, a breakfast of bread, milk, 
and was purveyed at the little inn, which, by-the-by, bears the si 
of “Le maquereau frais,” and thus cheered nd refreshed—the gentle- 
men “topping off” with small glasses of fiery brandy, known in the 
neighbouring camp as “sacré-chien”—the pilgrims once more pursued 
their route. 

They stood in need of a little brandy, even if it was not exactly the 
best of its kind, for they had a long pull across the country to Mac- 
quinghen, and from thence to Wimille. There is something in a French 
hill which makes it seem as if you could never get to the top of it, and 
something in a French cross-road which very much makes you wish that 
you had never set foot on it. The hills which Messrs. Pike and Com- 
pany breasted, and the roads along which they laboured, sufficiently 
tested their mettle, and what Mr. Sawkins suffered in the hinder 
of the patache—where he was not provided, like the ladies, with a 
cushion, has since supplied him with a subject that bids fair to rival the 
reminiscences of Coxheath. 

On an eminence just above Wimille the party came in sight of the 
camp, and halted to view it and take breath at the same time; Mr. 
Pike, as skilful in castrametation as in most other military matters, 
outy condemned the huts which, he said, were not near so “soldier- 
ike” as tents and marquees, his principal reason being, that “you 
couldn’t strike ’em and carry ’em off” in the beeridge- ings.” Mr. 
Pike would have amplified on this theme, but the ladi oak tie. Sawkins 
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feeling somewhat uncomfortable at the dangerous proximity of so many 
thousands of armed men, urged Achille to get on as fast as he could, and 
again the cortége moved on. Not, however, without being espied, for at 
a turn of the road two persons came near to reconnoitre their early 
visitors. 

Achille, addressing himself to Miss Isabel Crake, observed: ‘Ce sont 
des officiers,” and that young lady craning forward to see what French 
officers were like, very nearly fell out of the patache. She luckily re- 
covered herself in time, but the slight accident was observed by the 
officers, who made a movement in advance to assist her, but finding that 
their services were not necessary they took off their caps and made her a 
low bow. Miss Crake blushed at the compliment and drew back, but the 
apparition of those two officers dwelt on her memory long after they were 
left behind, and it was probably owing to them that she did not address 
another word to Albert Criddle until they arrived at Boulogne, when she 
remarked, in a very supercilious manner, as he offered to assist her from 
the patache, that “ English politeness was too rare a thing ever to be 
neglected.” . 

The truth is, that when the fair Isabel so nearly lost her seat, Mr. 
Criddle was looking another way and did not perceive what the French 
officers noticed. But he saw them bow to his Said and this, coupled 
with the rebuke administered by Miss Crake, awakened in him a feeli 
very near akin to jealousy, and caused him to remark to his bosom friend, 
Ruggles, that “there was nothing manly about Fench officers ;” adding, 
savagely, that “their wide tousers were just like petticoats !” 

The latter part of Mr. Criddle’s remark was true enough ; but, on the 
score of manliness, it is probable his opinion betrayed some prejudice. I 
have seen and will describe the objects of his animadversion, and then 
you may judge for yourself. 

Captain Prosper Chasseloup, of the 38th Regiment of the line, was one 
of the tallest men in the French army, with shoulders of Herculean 
breadth and a waist of wasp-like dimensions; his native Provence and 
the sun of Africa had given him a complexion the colour of mahogany, 
and black as a coal were his spade-shaped beard and twisted moustache. 
His companion, Théophile Tanfin, the chirurgéon-major of the same 
regiment, was a very different looking sort of person : he, too, had been 
exposed to the rays of many a scorching sun, but what had bronzed the 
one had simply blistered the other, and he gave you the idea of a man 
who had just fee scalded, an impression which was heightened by his 
very close-cut hair, through which you saw the red skin shining. Tanfin 
was as short and fat as Chasseloup was tall and muscular; good 
humour played over the blunt features of the surgeon, while a martial 
a characterised those of the captain ; neither were very remarkable 
- . 80 but no one could deny that they looked very showy and 
splendid. 

These two gallant officers had replaced the hépis on their heads, their 
hands were once more thrust into the pockets of their ample red trousers, 
and the following colloquy, ensued between them : 

“‘ Sais-tu, mon cher Théophile,” said the captain, “que cette jeune 
personne est trés bien !”’ 

“ Par exemple, Prosper!” replied Tanfin, “je la trouve délicieuse !” 
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ee striding forward till he seached a} 
prea re a, 
“ Je crois bien, Hapa i ae mem Tiens! ily 


ei nae 
“A qui est-ce, alors ?” 
Jin centittintuiion. Nous allons voir.” 
And the two officers sat down on the turf to examine the handkerchief 
closer. 
Five = 0a said the captain, ; “voila un beau nom 
! L/autre est plus dur: C—r—a— wa crack,—qu’est-~ce 


a veut dire!” 

The little surgeon mused for a moment; then he observed : 
‘ceuhusionnen, nom Frangais; mais c’est toujours le nom d’un in- 
dividu.”” 

“Dis plutét de cette jeune personne que nous venons de voir. Elle 
Be J ‘alle. Angleion” eid Tent, of 

“Je parie qu'elle est with the air of a man 
who had made a great di 

“ Tu te connais donc en A nglaises ?” observed Chasseloup. 

“ Pas du tout,” rejoined the other; “je n’en ai jamais vu; pas plus 
que toi !” 

‘* Comment-done as-tu trouvé qu’elle est Anglaise ?” 

“ Parce qu'elle n'est pas Frangaise ; y a pas méche !” 

The logic of the chirurgéon- es OE 
is of little consequence aeandiages night, and Tanfin was not 


“"Raeasing himelf fom the 4. patie Adbetaekcehdaenn apices 
il Gechemeel eo Seothial. inte dao-hene the athletic cap- 


tain thrust the hsthiel dttaldainenn, a0dthe: nae 
a eetanead aaauaite officers returned to their military duties, 
one, if not both of them, desperately smitten with the fair ish- 
woman. 


OR RE MO Te and 
a that he felt himself quite 
at 

»” he observed confidentially to Albert Criddle, as they 

breakfast, “‘as much at home as one can be in a 

od Deni Shen Sir, there’s nothing foreign here but the language, 
/—it’s only frongs for shillings, van ordi 
Siemon’. sin for ‘what's the price of this here article ?” 
To be sure,” he added, “their ways ain't ours exactly, but they can’t 
help that, and if you take ‘em in the lump Idou't think t ’pe such bad 


fellers after all! Come up and have some breakfast, Bell will 
be glad to see you, and so will Mrs. Crake ; Til be bound abe been into 
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woman swinging the goose by the neck. Down she plumps it on 

: let me have it for four frongs; I offer her 

three, she takes it, and leaves the goose behind : that’s what I call the 
she 


for those who did not mind noise. “ You could see everything that was 
going on,” said Mr. Crake. “And be seen by everybody,” thought the 
fair Isabel, and, ‘‘for the sake of the costumes,” which were “so pic- 
turesque,” she tock wp « permanent position with her deeming: mien 
at one of the windows ; stockbroker, while he was in the house, oc- 
cupied another ; and Mrs. Crake, with her netting, filled up # third. 
‘Albert Criddle had not taken a lodging, giving the preference to a 
boarding-house, “because,” as he'said, “ at the table-doats you get hold 
of the language so much quicker.” He therefore, at the instigation of 
attracted by the name, took up his quarters at 
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never knew. - 
7 coldness of Isabel towards Mr. Criddle at the elose of their journey, 
the novelty of the situation—I am not sure which—had caused that 
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young man to throw himself headlong into all the dissipation of the 
Marine Boarding House. He lost a bottle of champagne in a reckless bet 
with Mr. O’Leary, the very first day he dined there,—as did Ruggles ; 
and he also lost ten francs at ecarté to the same gentleman on same 
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pp i tai etl mn It was he who described 
to ec anane ne at a 
there was a regul: there, and evening “ the best society.” 
presence more welcome to Miss Crake, the accepted the 
stockbroker’s invitation and accompanied him to the Place! d’Alton. 
Isabel, ‘when he entered, was in the act of sketchin the market- 








with ‘the Corps-de-Garde in the distance, proporti and 
wonderfully out of ive; her reception of him ‘was the more 
gracious ashe began by saying he was “passionately fond of drawing,” 
and vowed the sketch was as good as anything at the “Oyal Academy;” 
nor did it diminish in warmth when he im some of the information 
which he had at O’Leary’s. He had already been down to have 
a look ‘at ‘the issement; it was his intention, he said, “to subskibe 


for a month ;” and he earnestly advised Mrs. Crake to take a family 
season-ticket. ‘When this recommendation was enforced by the expres- 
sion of Isabel’s wish to that effect, the stockbroker at*once agreed, and 
the whole were formally entered the same morning. : 

Albert was neither Macbeth nor Orestes, but he was as much 
the victim of destiny as either. Had he known how fatal the Etablisse- 
ment was to be to his dearest hopes, he would, as he afterwards solemnly 
declared to Ruggles, “he would ’ather have found a gave beneath its 
’uins than have ‘itten his name down as a subskiber!”—a fearful avowal 
which I almost shudder to record. 

But great as the attraction of the Etablissement might be, there was 
an attraction at Boulogne greater far, respecting which Albert Criddle 
had been‘silent. Whether from accident or design he had said nothing 
about the | on the heights. But Isabel Crake had not forgotten it ; 
and the ifully foreshortened guard-house would alone have reminded 
her of “the military,” if her memory had proved treacherous, which 
was not the case. She very distinctly remembered, not only that the 
Camp existed, but that amongst the officers lodged there was the tallest 
and Lecnsdionnant man she had ever seen, “with such eyes and such a 
lovely pair of moustaches.” Accordingly, she never rested till she had 
found out all about the Camp from Mademoiselle Clorinde, the little 
modiste im the Rue de l’Ecu, where she went the first thing to order the 
bonnet 'which her papa had promised. That voluble damsel told her, 
without much pressing, that were two days in the week, Thursdays 
and Sundays, when the bands played and all the world went there; that 


she never meant to miss a single Sunday as long as the Camp 
lasted, and would go every day if she could; that it was so gay, the 
officers were so agreeable; that it was, in short, Heaven;”—which was 


saying as much for the Camp as was possible, and far more than was 


» however, the Camp fell short of celestial attributes, it had many 
earthly ones torecommend it. So at least thought Isabel Crake, after 
hearing the flattering report of Mademoiselle Clorinde, who, with true 
nea fr vowed she would put everything else aside that the 
bonnet might be ready for immediate execution. kept her word, I 
am happy to'say; the bonnet was an extremely pretty one, and Miss 
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Crake looked “ ravissante” when she put it on, which was, of course, the 
cure party for the Cam thing very speedil 

To get up af a visit to was a thing v i 
effected. An open carriage held Mr. sind Dn. Crake, the fair Isabel 
and Mr. Sawkins; who came by invitation from O’Leary’s ; as did also 
Mr. Pike, who sat on the box, and Albert and Ruggles, who occupied 
the rumble. 

Mr. Sawkins, having recovered from the way of the impromptu 
journey from Aud had made himself up for ladies, and came out 
in great force in a white hat and nankeen trousers and gaiters, with a 
clove pink in his button-hole and lemon-coloured kid gloves; he was, 
moreover, highly odorous of lavender-water,' and al presented as 
fine a specimen of the buck-antique as can readily be met with now-a- 
days. His iments were not the newest, nor his anecdotes the most 
racy that can be imagined, but such as they were he dribbled them out 
“in one weak, washy, everlasting flow” from the time of leaving the Place 
d’Alton until the carriage arrived within sight of the Camp. Unmindful 
of that circumstance—indeed, unconscious of it, for he sat with his 
back to the horses—he was in the act of relating how he and the late 
Lord Pumpernickel, whom he remembered to have seen at the Opera the 
first night of Catalani’s appearance in London, were of exactl same 

“which he ventured to call a curious coincidence” ri he was 
cut short by a shout of delight from Mr. Pike, who intimated from his 
place of ’vantage, that “the enethy were debouching from a masked 
battery on the left flank,” which military expression, reduced to more 
accurate terms, meant simply that the men were forming on their separate 

de-grounds, there being no enemy, no masked battery, and no de- 
BE except in Mr. Pike’s ardent imagination. The announcement 
was, however, quite sufficient to direct the general attention of the party 
to the scene before them, and Mr. Sawkins was obliged to reserve the 
remainder of the anecdote about Lord Pumpernickel till a more favour- 
able occasion; no very great deprivation to his audience, for it was of a 
kind that would keep. 

The heights on which the French army are encamped are not quite so 
level as a bowling-green, and before the carriage proceeded very far 
from the high road it was suggested by one of the party—need I say, b 
Mr. Sawkins?—that it would, perhaps, be pleasanter to alight and walk 
over the ground. This proposition was distasteful to none: it gave 
Albert Criddle the opportunity of offering his arm to Isabel, and led 
the stockbroker to stretch his legs; so the driver was ordered to follow 
o-_—, with the carriage, and the suggestion of Mr. Sawkins was 

P 

As the day was Sunday the mili operations of the troops were 
limited to a ial es which + va ie dismissed to amuse them- 
selves as they felt inclined. A good many made their liberty available 
for an excursion to the town and harbour, others straggled across the 
country in various directions, but the greater number remained in camp, 
desirous of doing the honours to the crowds of visitors who came flocking 
from all parts. ‘They were of every kind and degree, not the least con- 
spicuous amongst them being the class of which Mademoiselle Clorinde 
was an ornament ; indeed, it may be safely said that the toilettes of these 
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costume greatest i of - 
SeeeanNGteet dod ony dats sf ecobebilin ic was 
chaussure, he having a decided partiality for “a neat foot and ankle,”’ 


ccetipetlinn--+* dhe toutinlions” i “‘in transferring the comforts of 
private life to, he perhaps rere ate sot aremeamerte 
which figure of had allusion to the part 


leon, in many instances imterlaced those of the Empress; and more 
than one prociaimed the alliance of France with England, and 
denounced, in tolerably strong, the disturber of the peace of 


Isabel Crake was delighted with all she saw ; “there was so much taste 
and i i in the French; it was no matter, they really did ; no, the 
dintated by bert Cntddll, had they tte iarenniite eotieaes 
i y Albert Cri been an person, but 
he did not venture to do more than “damn with faint praise,” expressi 
it as his opinion that “the thing” was “’ather pitty but that “the 
‘toops” were “too small to ‘uff it when it came to the scatch; the sort of 
e | are tall enough,” t e, “unless my 
memory deceives me!” And from that moment the words of Albert 
Criddle fell on her ear—(to use a simile of her own, in a letter she wrote 
ee ee ee , Villa Marina, 

Saint John’s Wood”)—* like withered leaves ousetop !”” 
But « ing at the was 20t intended eoltly to please the oye; 
the visitors, as passed » were gratified by admirable military 





wg Na oe satisfaction—beheld not only the 
little chirurgéon-major of the 38th of the line, but the towering form of 
’ ition took , and the 
tall officer, quick to ive that he was not unremem , immediately 
stepped forward, addressing Isabel, expressed the great delight he 
felt at the honour conferred upon the Camp by her presence. 

Miss Crake having profited by the studies which she hed at 
i i under the immediate eye of Professeur 
Le Fourreur (“a native of Paris”), was perfectly capable of replying to 
Captain Chasseloup, and therefore a slight hesitation which her 
manner must rather be ascribed to timidity than want of kno ; 
her embarrassment, however, lasted but a very short time, and as 
flue 2 ae Cy RENN HRB SE ok om 
i a daughter. 

“‘ Listen to Bell, now,” he said to Albert Criddle, giving him a nudge 
with his elbow as he spoke ; “that’s something like : you'll find the real 
thing there, and no mistake. Professor Furry told me himself he never 
had a pupil that came near her. I’m dished if she don’t beat the 
Frenchman at his own weapons !” 

Albert Criddle looked as if he should have liked to have beaten him 
too, and that with ing he could have laid his hands on, but there 
were reasons why he : in the first it would not have been 
“‘ manly” to do so’ in the presence of ladies; in the next, however per- 
sonally obnoxious, the captain was one of our ; and 

the Frenchman's thewes and sinews, it struck him as not i 
eR ee eB amy Maen re it ; 
so he contented himself with looking daggers, if he used none. ‘ 

Prosper Chasseloup had all the quickness of intelli which distin- 
guishes the people of Provence, and saw at a glance Albert Criddle 
was an admirer of Isabella Crake ; he conjectured, moreover, from indi- 
cations perceptible only to a very rapid observer, that the lady did not 
care much about her companion. To consider him as a rival whose pre- 
tensions were dangerous was, therefore, quite out of the question, he 
simply set him down as a convenient cousin, perhaps a brother. By 
adopting this course he could, without di , afford to be polite, 
though every mark of politeness which he bestowed upon the manly 
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Criddle was gall and wormwood to him. What vexed that gentleman 
more than anything else was the circumstance of his understanding so 
very little of the conversation which seemed to afford such remarkable 
pleasure to the exulting stockbroker ; though the satisfaction of Mr. 
Crake himself might have been less had he known as much of female 
hants as he did of “ preference” shares of a different description. 

To show the English party over the ground occupied by the 38th was 
a duty eagerly performed by Captain Chasseloup and Surgeon-Major 
Tanfin. Its situation was the pleasantest of any, being on the slope of 
a hill which commanded a magnificent view of the sea, with glimpses of 
little bays winding in, caught between the bold promontories that broke 
the line of the coast. The stockbroker was desirous of pointing out the 
heights of Dover, but had left his glass in the carriage, and, nolens volens, 
Albert Criddle was sent back to fetch it. In the mean time the camp of 
the 38th was examined, Mr. Crake leading the way with Isabel on his 
arm, and occasionally volunteering a second-hand translation, for the 
general behoof, of the explanations offered by Captain Chasseloup, who 
walked on the other side of his daughter. 

“Ts it not a charming idea, papa ? this beautiful garden, made, Cap- 
tain Chasseloup says, with his own hands, is shaped like the Croix de la 
Legion d’ Honneur ; he wears one you perceive, only smaller, on his own 
breast. Those parterres, too, filled with red and blue and white flowers, 
represent the national drapeaux—borne so often to victory !” 

“The craw of the Legion,” said Mr. Crake, “and the national 
drappoes ; you see ’em, Pike,—quite in your way, ain’t they? Oh, 
here’s Criddle,—thank’ee my boy,—I say, that’s the Capten’s craw !” 

« D—n his caw,” muttered the irritated Albert ; “I wish I was in it, 
I'd soon stangle him!” And, having given vent to this friendly senti- 
ment, he dropped to the rear and joined the pensive Ruggles, whom he 
found still dheaitoed in thoughts of twinkling feet and many-coloured 
bottines. 

It would occupy more time than I have at my command were I to 
relate all that was said and done, de part et d’autre, by our English 
friends and their courteous hosts ; even that which interested the fair 
Isabel herself must be left untold, to enable me to record the issue of her 
visit to the Camp. You may fancy, however, that something did interest 
her when I mention, that after she was gone Captain Prosper Chasseloup 
very nearly stifled little Tanfin in his ardent embrace, as he exclaimed : 
“ Ah, cette charmante miss! Elle m’a promis d’aller demain soir au 
bal de l’Etablissement!”’ 

If, therefore, there was “a sound of revelry by night” in the gay 
salon on the beach which the Anglo-Boulonnaises love so well ; if the 
‘ prettiest girl in the room was waltzing with the tallest and handsomest 
officer there; if, darkly scowling apart, a gloomy face was seen whose 
lineaments resembled those of Albert Criddle, is it necessary to say that 
Isabel Crake had kept her promise, and that Prosper Chasseloup was in- 
tensely happy ? 

“Ichad,” said Albert to his faithful shadow, as they stood in the door- 
way,—‘“‘ what would you do if you was me ?” 

“I'd take the wind out of that chap’s sails and dance with her myself,” 
replied Ruggles, responding to the appeal. 

Mr. Criddle waited till the music ceased and then strode forward. 
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** Next set 2” he asked, with as much indifference as he could assume. 
“Thank you,” replied Isabel, scarcely turning her head, “I am 
engaged.” 

‘When then? Theone afta ?’’ 

Isabel made no answer, and Albert repeated the question. 

“I wish you would not tease so, Mr. Criddle. I’m engaged all the 
evening. Besides, the next is not a quadrille.”’ 

‘I can dance otha things, Miss Cake, besides quadills, and make otha 
people dance too !” 

“Then I wish you'd look for a partner somewhere else, Mr. Criddle.” 

“ Look !” ejaculated Criddle, who, by-the-by, had a cast in his eye— 
*¢ look !” 

And he cast a withering scowl] at Chasseloup. But it did no damage 
in that quarter, though a good deal in another, for glancing off the 
French officer’s elbow, it fell full upon the stockbroker, who was sitting 
on the other side of the room. 

‘“‘ What the devil does Criddle mean ?” said he to himself, * by looking 
at me in that kind of way!” 

Chasseloup saw that something had gone wrong with Albert, but 
affected to be ignorant of the cause. 

“ Vous voulez trouver un vis-a-vis, monsieur ?” he said with a smile 
“ Mais je me trompe, ce n’est pas une contredanse cette fois ; au con- 
traire, c'est un polka. Apparemment, monsieur, vous n’avez par de 
parténaire. Mademoiselle me ferez-vous ’honneur !” 

The next moment Isabel and Prosper were in rapid motion, and 
Albert Criddle discharged another of his fatal glances, which a second 
time missed the mark and again took effect on the stockbroker, who this 
time became downright angry, and straightway registered one of those 
famous vows of his about “ bringing him up by-and-by.” 

** What’s a vizzavee, "Uggles?”’ asked Albert, as soon as he reached his 
friend. ‘ You’ve got your pocket Nugent about you ; just look.” 

Ruggles took out his little dictionary, and finding the word after sume 
trouble, having looked for it under the letter W, replied : 

se Wizzawee'—‘ opposite.’ ” 

“‘T thought so,” returned Criddle. ‘“ Now then, ’Uggles, you’ll stand 
my fend. I needn’t tell you of my love for Isabel Cake! You saw me 
go and ask her to dance. She ’efused me for that long-legged Fench- 
man, and what do you think he said? ‘ Voo voolly toovy, un vizzavee 
musseer; as much as to say he was ’eady to fight me. I want you, 
"Ichad, to take him a message.” 

Ruge oles sympathised sincerely with his friend, for he, too, had known 
the tender passion, he, too, had been rejected, —‘*a thing,” he said, 

‘which plays ’ell with a feller’s ’appiness,” and gave a prompt assent to 
Albert’ srequest. The only difficulty was how to manage the form of the 
cartel, whether by writing or by word of mouth. 

The two friends withdrew from the room to consult on the matter on 
the esplanade outside. They came at last to the conclusion that the 
best way of accomplishing their object would be to wait till the ball 
broke up, and then for Ruggles to arrest Captain Chasseloup on his way 
home. The opportunity occurred as they had anticipated. ‘The shadow 
cast by a dead wall afforded Albert Criddle a place of concealment from 
whence he could see the faithless Isabel (so he chose to consider her) 
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handed to her fly by Chasseloup, and hear the cordial ‘ bong swaw” of 
the stockbroker, as he shook hands with the obnoxious oilicer. As 
soon as the fly started, Ruggles stepped out into the moonlight and con- 
fronted Chasseloup and Tanfin as they were lighting their cigars. Our 
friend Ruggles having only got together the few words which he supposed 
necessary for the occasion, wasted no time in preliminaries, but went to 
the point at once. 

“ Musseer Capten,” said he, “ mong ammy Criddle invite you to meet 
him demang mattin aveck voter ammy, on the sands here avong dejuny 
before breakfast.” 

Only two or three words of this address were intelligible to Prosper 
Chasseloup, but they were quite sufficient to help him to a conclusion. 

“ Avec plaisir, monsieur,” he replied; ‘“‘nous n’y manquerons pas. A 
quelle heure dejeunez-vous ?” 

Ruggles was in exactly the same situation as the captain had been, 
but he knew the meaning of ‘ quelle heure,”’ and made answer : 

** Sank hoor,” musseer.” 

“Diable !” exclaimed Chasseloup, “c’est assez matinal. Mais nous 
avons accepté. Od demeurez-vous ?”’ 

Ruggles guessed by his manner that the Frenchman was asking him 
where the meeting was to take place, and pointing to the sands simply 
said “Lar.” Now, as the Hotel du Pavillon was just visible from the 
spot where they stood, Chasseloup supposed the Englishman’s friend 
there, and in his turn said “ La?” Ruggles nodded: he wasat the end 
of his French, and thinking that he was perfectly understood, merely 
added ‘ Pistols,” and immediately withdrew to join his impatient friend. 

** Quels dréles de gens, que ves Anglais !” exclaimed Tanfin. “ Dejeuner 
a cing heures! C’est incroyable.” 

* N’importe,” replied Chasseloup ; ‘“‘aprés le dejeuner nous irons voir 


cette charmante Miss!” 
* * ° * . * 


The gallant officer was mistaken. When he reached the Camp he 
found that an order had just been received from Paris for the 38th to 
march at daylight to embark on board of one of the English men-of-war 
at Calais. He was consequently disappointed both of the odd breakfast 
and of the pleasant flirtation he had anticipated. Albert Criddle was 
disappointed also,—for after having passed the night in writing a fare- 
well letter to Isabel Crake, and practising with an imaginary weapon till 
Ruggles came into his room with real ones (which he had borrowed from 
Mr. O'Leary), he turned out upon the beach intent on cruel slaughter, 
expecting enemies who never made their appearance. Miss Isabel, too, 
was disappointed, for instead of Prosper Chasseloup, whose initials she 
was beginning to work on the corner of a handkerchief, to be exchanged 
for the one which had been worn beneath the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, there arrived—“ boring”— as she said—*“ nobody but Albert 
Criddle.” I leave you to imagine the reception he met with, especially 
when he began by abusing our gallant allies in general, and Captain 
Chasseloup in. particular. He is not yet restored to the good graces of 
Miss Crake, who firmly believes that ‘her hero” was ordered away in 
consequence of the “ impertinent folly”’ of Albert Criddle, while Albert 
Criddle feels equally convinced, and has said so a hundred times to 
Ruggles, that “all Fenchmen are cowwads !” 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY : 


OR ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


IF it were possible for us to retrace but three steps down the ladder of 
time, we should alight into a world which we should not recognise as 
our own—as rich in curiosities as the buried cities of Italy—and of 
which, in the course of another generation, we shall know as little about 
the domestic customs as we do about the every-day life of Etruria. So 
rapidly do the manners of a nation change. Time leads men into dif- 
ferent paths from those in which their grandfathers trod ; and the period 
of a century ip makes the generations which it separates as 
different people from each other as a rolling ocean or leagues of desert 
country—different in their tastes —different in their ideas—different in 
their employments—different in their inclinations, as well as in their 
dress and customs. 

England in the present century no more resembles England in the 
last, than the native inhabitants of Australia resemble those of Africa ; 
and the progress which science has made, in the invention of gas, and 
the various applications of steam and electricity, have not only altered 
the aspects of our streets and the face of our country, but have altered 
the life, public and private, of ourselves. England may almost be said 
to have been in a transition state during the last century. Arousing, 
after the revival of letters, when the religious bigotry which had held 
her in chains was conquered, and people began to interchange and com- 
pare ideas through the extension of the press, she languidly shook off 
her fetters and began the work of improvement; but her plans were not 
yet properly matured, and her social arrangements appear at times 
strange and eccentric. Out of them our own customs have grown, but 
they are so changed as to preserve little or no likeness of the originals. 
Our criminal code might be the code of a different country, for all the 
resemblance it bears to that of 1720—our modes of travelling are as 
much like those which our grandsires pursued, as a locomotive is like a 
packhorse—our newspapers, how different from the diminutive sheets of 
the last century !—our trim policeman, how little he resembles the aged 
sentinel who woke our grandfathers up every hour in the night, to tell 
them what o'clock it was !—our well-kept roads, how improved upon the 
old roads, abounding in holes and ruts !—our cities, a blaze of light at 
night, seem to throw the subject of street appearances a hundred years 
ago into a deeper darkness. Would it, then, be an unprofitable task to 
inquire into the state in which generations, removed from us only by one 
or two, existed, and to preserve some memorials of their domestic habits 
and customs—to collect, in illustration of the history of public affairs, 
facts connected with every-day life, and to place and arrange them in 
our Museum? We think not. We may alternately have cause for 
congratulation or for regret, as we see the changes which time has 
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effected ; if the former, it should make us more contented with our con- 
dition ; if the latter, it will open our eyes to the means of improving it. 

Why should we allow this particular century to roll away into the 
ocean of history, without analysing each drop of which it was composed ? 
There is yet a chance of ascertaining how the people who then existed 
passed their time—how they travelled—how they. dressed—what they 
did, said, and thought; and shall we reject this information, and slight 
the subject, because it can boast no high antiquity ? 

Our Museum will, we think, contain some curious specimens, and we 
will do our best to label and describe them—putting, as it were, the 
E1eHTeentH Century carefully away in our cabinet for more able 
philosophers than ourselves to moralise upon. Such sketches as may be 
offered of the men and women of the time will be drawn by themselves ; 
the descriptions of their ways of living taken from the books in which 
they have related them—genuine, authentic, and contemporary ; and no 
assertion will be made but upon the best authority. 

Of such materials, then, our Museum will be composed. We throw 
it open, and invite those who are curious about the hfe their fathers led 
before them, to come and see. It is but patchwork, but it is the pano- 
rama of a hundred years ago—a view no longer obscured by the fogs and 
mists of time, for the leading features may be discerned and brought 


back to the eye. 
We have swept the dust from our specimens—come and look at 


them. 


FASHIONABLE LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue follies of fashion have always been considered legitimate marks 
for the satirist and the playwright to aim their shafts at, which have fre- 
quently done more execution among these flimsy trappings of civilisalion 
than the heavy artillery discharged against them by the philosopher or 
the divine. Addison, and the other essayists, and Fielding, and his 
brother-novelists, knew how to expose the trumpery in the light in which 
its a, Wiad was the most obvious, and yet Fashion, poor silly thing! 
remained true to its principles, at the sacrifice of its reputation; the 
works of these keen and clever observers were no sooner sought after 
from their intrinsic value, than she, poor suicide! true to her governing 
rule of following in the steps of the wealthy and the most shining cha- 
racters, put her stamp upon the very publications which laughed her to 
scorn; purchased the ink that poisoned the feathered dart with which 
they pierced her ; in fact, signed the bill of indictment which they had 
prepared against her. No publications of their time it was more 
“fashionable” to read and speak of than “ The Tatler,” “The Specta- 
tor,” and “‘ The Guardian ;” yet what were the avowed purposes with 
which they were written? ‘To correct,” says the opening address of 
“ The Tatler,” “the follies, foibles, and fashions of the time.” 

But it is always so. Every sly inuendo to which we may be equally 
open, we consider is levelled at our neighbour, and laugh him to scorn, 
not thinking, or not knowing, we are enjoying a good joke upon ourselves. 
And thus the world of fashion cried “Good! good!” to the very figure 
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which it saw but did not recognise in the looking-glass which the essay- 
ists and satirists held up to it. 

Several of these features of the fashionable world of the last century 
were so prominent as to demand a separate chapter to themselves, but we 
may take a general glance at the prevailing tastes and occupations of the 
“ton,” the “ beau monde,” the “ quality,” the “ town,” or whatever other 
distinctive appellation it may have gone by. 

In the last century, the fashionable world resided much nearer to the 
smoke of London, than would be now considered beneficial to the com- 
plexions of a geveration which has grown more sparing of the use of paint 
and cosmetics. The fashionable world disdained not Holborn, and was 
very aristocratic in Bloomsbury; Bedford-row, Bloomsbury-square, Bruns- 
wick-square, Mecklenburg-square, with the streets thereunto appertain- 
ing, were its habitations early in the century; then, defying even high- 
waymen and burglars in its anxiety to escape the threatened invasion of 
the “merchant princes” from their mansions in Broad-street, Billiter- 
square, Goodman’s-fields, and Bishopsgate, it pushed as far as Hanover- 
square, Gower-street, and Great Coram-street ; thence it dispersed, as 
the city carrion trod upon its toes, into Piccadilly and Pall-mall. Now 
it has gone mad, and the impertinence of citizens and traders, who 
attempted to intrude within its sacred precincts, has forced it to emigrate 
to the formerly unheard-of regions of Shepherd’s Bush, Notting-hill, or 
Pimlico. 

The rents at the West-end of the town appear to have been very 
moderate in Swift’s time; the expense of the journey to and fro was 
sufficient to exclude the city man of business then. Under date “ Sep- 
tember 21st, 1710,” the Dean informs Stella that he has taken lodgings 
in Bury-street, “the first floor, a dining-room and bed-chamber, at 
eight shillings a week.’’ This, too, he calls “ plaguy dear,” and thinks 
‘it will be expensive.” In 1733, Alderman Barber (then Lord Mayor), 
complains to him of his chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Pilkington, giving “ the 
extravagant sum of thirty pounds a year for lodgings,” when, if he had 
lived in the city, he might have got them for ten or twelve. (Apropos 
of rooms and lodgings: the art of paper-hanging was, at this time, 
seldom called into use. As late as June 27th, 1752, Fielding, in his 
“Covent Garden Journal,” says, ‘‘ Our printed paper is scarcely distin- 
guishable from the finest silk, and there is scarcely a modern house which 
hath not one or more rooms lined with this furniture.” Previously to 
this time, the better sort of rooms had cuntinued to be hung with 
tapestry.) 

London was then only winter-quarters, and at the time of which we 
were speaking, when it went out of town (which it did in May, and 
returned in October), the fashionable world at first resorted to Islington, 
“to drink the waters,” to Hampstead, or to Chelsea. Swift, in his 
“ Journal to Stella,” repeatedly alludes to ‘“‘ Addison’s country-house at 
Chelsea ;” and, on taking lodgings there himself, talks of the beautiful 
scent of the new-made hay around, and says he gets quite sunburnt in 
his journeys to and fro, and whenever he stays late in London, he congra- 
tulates himself on having no money, so that he cannot be robbed on his 
way home. That this was no burlesque, the following confirmatory ex- 
tracts will show : 
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“ Many persons arrived in town from their country-houses in Mary- 
bone.”— Daily Journal, October 15, 1728. 

“The Right Honourable Sir Robert Walpole comes to town this day 
from Chelsea.” — Ibid. 

But even at this distance, Trade hotly pressed again, and Fashion fled 
in dismay to Tonbridge Wells, Scarborough, Broadstairs, or Bath (‘‘ the 
Bath,” as it was then styled). How it has left these, and sought re‘uge 
by turns at Dover, Brighton, Worthing, Hastings, Cheltenham, Leaming- 
ton, Buxton, &c., is within our own memories; in despair, a discomfited 

ent of it actually secreted itself at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and thence 
fled to Weston-super-Mare, but were, we believe, lost in the desert, or 
starved for want of a aud devoured by the hungry aborigines; 
while others, following the example of the Queen, place time and dis- 
tance as barriers against the pursuit of Trade, and escape him by getting 
to the Isle of Wight or the Highlands, where the London tradesman 
cannot get a day-ticket to enable him to intrude upon them. Paris, 
Brussels, even the Rhine, are no longer sacred to them; Baden-Baden, 
Rome, Florence—in none are they secure. What will be the result of 
this cruel persecution we know not, but may expect the fashionable world 
will have to take refuge in the Arctic Regions, where it will certainly be 
ice-elated enough, and whence it cun send its fashions in “ furs and other 
novelties of the winter season,” by the returning whale-ships. 

But, to return to the period when the world of fashion lived iu 
Holborn, and went to Islington and Lambeth Wells to drink the waters. 
We do not often meet with it taking a carriage airing in the Parks, or 
lounging in Kensingtou Gardens to hear the band, but its occupations 
were equally insipid. An old writer (Mackay, in his “ Journey through 
England”), in 1724, describes its proceedings thus :—‘ The street called 
Pall-mall is the ordinary residence of all strangers, because of its vicinity 
to the king’s palace, the park, the parliament-house, the theatres, and the 
chocolate and coffee-houses, where the best company frequent. We rise 
by time, and those that frequent great men’s levees find entertainment 
at them till eleven, or, as in Holland, go to tea-tables. About twelve, 
the beau monde assembles in several chocolate and coffee-houses, the best 
of which are the Cocoa Tree and White’s Chocolate-houses, the Saint 
James’s, the Smyrna, and the British Coffee-houses; aud all these so 
near one another, that in less than an hour you see the company in them 
all. We are carried to these places in chairs. If it be fine weather, we 
take a turn in the Park till two, and if it be dirty, you are entertained at 

iquet or basset at White’s, or you may talk politics at the Smyrna or 
Saint James's. At two we generally go to dinner, and in the evening 
to the playhouse. After the play, the best company generally go to 
Tom’s and Will’s Coffee-houses, near adjoining, where there is playing 
at piquet and the best of conversation till midnight. Here you will see 
blue-and-green ribbons and stars sitting familiarly with private gentle- 
men, and talking with the same freedom as if they had left their quality 
and degrees of distance at home ; or, if you like rather the company of 
ladies, there are assemblies at most people of quality’s houses.” 

Besides these resorts, another favourite lounge for fashionables of both 
sexes was the Auction Rooms, at which articles of vertu, and nicknackery 
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of all sorts, were sold; and among the evening entertainments, Fielding 
enumerates ‘plays, operas, and oratorios, masquerades and ridottos, 
assemblies, drums, routs, riots, and hurricanes.” At the last six of this 
list, card-playing, and, in fact, gambling were carried on to a terrible 
extent; and the four first, especially masquerades, lent a cloak to intrigue 
and debauchery, and proved the ruin of many of their female devotees. 

Occasionally offensive as Fielding’s works undeniably are, there is no 
writer of his time who approaches him for a faithful portraiture of men 
and manners. In “Joseph Andrews” he has handed down to us the 
journal of a man of fashion, of a period nearly twenty years later than 
Mackay’s account, which we may quote as the picture, not the caricature, 
of a day’s existence such as a “gentleman of quality” laboured through 
in the year of grace 1740: 

“In the morning I arose, took my great stick, and walked out in my 
green frock, with my hair in papers, and sauntered about till ten. 
Went to the Auction; told Lady B. she had a dirty face—laughed 
heartily at something Captain G. said (I can’t remember what, for 
I did not very well hear it)—whispered Lord , bowed to the Duke 
of , and was going to bid for a snuff-box, but did not, for fear / 
should have had it. 

“From 2 to 4—dressed myself. 








» 4to 6—dined. 
» 6to 8—Coffee-house. 
,, 8to 9—Drury-lane Playhouse. . 


10 to 12—Drawing-room.” % 

This may be presumed to have been the routine in the highest grade 
of the fashionable world ; but our man of quality forfeited its esteem by 
refusing to fight a duel with an officer of whom he knew nothing, and 
he accordingly found himself slighted, ‘‘ Not-at-homed,” cut, and finally 
sent to Coventry by his acquaintance. Fallen from his sphere, he was 
content to join stars of less magnitude than his old associates, and now 
allied himself with a lower rank of fashionables—the beaux and loungers 
of the Temple, which comprised the several classes known as “ Bloods,” 
“ Bucks,” ‘* Macaronies,” ‘ Biters,” and ‘Pretty Fellows” generally. 
The favourite haunts of these worthies appear to have been in the coer 
bourhood of Covent Garden, where they “made love to orange-wenches 
and damned plays.” But, as we shall, perhaps, examine this tribe more 
particularly in another place, we may take leave of the portrait which 
Fielding has drawn us of the man of fashion, merely adding, that after 
duly acquitting himself in that character, as a seducer, gambler, and 
debauchee of no scruples, he became surfeited with the amusements and 
follies of the town, and retired, a reformed and domestic man, into 
obscurity and a quiet pany 3 life. 

Fielding, it will be seen, fixes the fashionable hour for dinner at four, 
but Mackay, twenty years previously, has it at two o’clock; and this is 
confirmed = Swift, who, we find, in his “ Journal,” often speaks of dinin 
at the nobility’s houses, and getting home at five, six, and seven ; we 4 
in one place, mentions dining at Secretary St. John’s (Bolingbroke’s) at 
three, and at Mr. Harley’s (lord-treasurer) at four. We may assume, 
then, that in Queen Anne’s reign, the “state” dinner-hour was no later 
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than four, and often three o’clock. The etiquette of the dinner-table is 
thus partial ined in Fielding’s “‘ Essay on Conversation :”*—** When 
dinner is ny sctuble and the ladies ode aehinn their places, the gentle- 
men are to be introduced into the eating-room,” &c. 

A favourite promenade before dinner, answering to the drive of our 
modern fashionables in Hyde Park, was the Mall ‘tn Saint James's Park, 
where second-rate milliners resorted to note the fashions wiich they 
could not afford to procure direct from France. ‘The coffee and chocolate- 
houses, levees, drawing-rooms, and auctions, filled up the day; and 
the evenings were spent, in the summer, at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, or 
Capar’s Gardens, among fireworks, “ waterworks” (fountains, cascades, 
&c.), dancing, singing, then sandwiches and sour wine; or, latterl,, at 
“the little theatre in the Haymarket ;” and, in winter, at the “ play- 
houses” in Drury-lane and Lincoln’s Inn-fields. It was considered 
“state” to proceed by water to Vauxhall, as there are few who have 
read and (which is almost the same) admired Addison’s masterly con- 
ception of “Sir Roger de Coverley,” can forget. The “ Spring Garden” 
there alluded to was afterwards known as Vauxhall; and it may be well 
to note, en passunt, that in those days “ Burton ale and a slice of hung 
beef” seem to have been among the favourite viands and drinks provided 
for the visitors. 

Until nearly the whole of Europe became embroiled in one general war, 
and the Continent was closed, more particularly to Englishmen, it had 
been customary for all young men of birth and rank to conclude their 
education by making what was called “the grand tour.” It was far 
more of a system than at present; in defiance of the obstacles in the way 
of travelling at that time, in defiance of its perils, without regard to its 
tediousness or cost, the grand tour must be made, or the education was 
not completed, and the young man lost caste aceordingly. On leaving 
college he was disinissed to the Continent, where he rambled, gambled, 
and idled for three years, under the charge of some clergyman without a 
living, who was his companion and tutor; winding up his tour with a stay 
at Paris, whence it was, generally, that his worthy father received cargoes 
of bills and acceptances for payment, drawn to meet losses at cards, and 
other extravagances of the debauched life into which he had plunged ; 
for as the tutor of the minor often expected to beeome the chaplain 
of the peer or baronet, when his estate should come to him, he seldom 
ventured to check the young heir in his wild career, and the brightest 
prospects were blighted, the finest estates mortgaged, the most robust 
constitutions impaired, the most promising intellects clouded, and the 
worst vices contracted, in this grand tour. We may readily conceive that 
the tutor sent home favourable reports of the progress of his protégé, who 
was supposed to be acquiring the polished manners of the Contiuent, or 
the information and knowledge which were to fit him for the character of 
an accomplished geutleman, whilst, perhaps, he was becoming an invete- 
rate roué, dividing his time between the gaming-table, the theatres, and 
the ballet-girls; instead of measuring the heights of mountains, sketch- 
mg alpine scenery, poring over the contents of museums, and making 
notes of natural phenomera, great works of art, relics of antiquity, or 
local customs. Notes he certainly made—and issued, but they were of 
a kind that often opened the eyes of the parent, who was not very well 
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inclined to honour them. In all these shifts for money, the tutor was 
ever ready to form schemes and pretences for raising the necessary cash, 
or concealing the way in which it was spent, till his charge returned to 
take possession of the family property, an irreclaimable spendthrift, an 
inveterate gambler, and a consummate scoundrel ; while the tutor, in the 
guise of a chaplain, became a pensioner on his bounty, an attendant at his 
board, and a participator in every excess and intemperance of his “ gay ” 
patron and his dissolute associates. There were, of course, honourable 
exceptions, and many came home with that polish and refinement which 
travel is calculated to give; but to the thoughtless, the weak-minded, and 
weak-principled, the grand tour was a dangerous ordeal, especially at a 
time when the prevailing qualities of young men of fashion were such as 
the Earl of Oxford describes in his letter to Swift, dated August 8th, 
1734 :—** He” (the young Duke of Portland) ‘‘is free from the prevail- 
ing qualifications of the present set of young people of quality, such as 
gaming, sharping, pilferimg, lying,” &¢c 

Amorous intrigue was one of the reigning vices of the last century. It 
was carried on more openly than in more recent times, and was thought 
even necessary, to give a man the character of a man of the world as well 
as a man of fashion, that he should have been connected in an illicit 
manner with some of the reigning toasts and fashionable beauties. The 
Town and Country Magazine owed a great portion of its success to the 
téte-G-tétes, or histories of intrigue, which it published in each month’s 
impression, with copper-plate portraits of the hero and heroine, so that, 
by the aid of the initials, every one at all acquainted with the world of 
fashion could identify them. 

And yet the ladies of the eighteenth century were an innocent, pastoral 
tribe, all rural simplicity and playful archness, looking rather out of place, 
perhaps, when contrasted with their painted cheeks and pencilled eye- 
brows, but yet all very pretty and delightful in their way. They appear 
to have played, and attempted to blend, two widely different characters ; 
sometimes assuming the dress and manners of the ladies of pleasure, and 
then the artlessness of rustic hoydens, tending flocks and herds, talking 
about their admiration of rural pastimes, decking their hair with wreaths 
of wild flowers, which they had culled from the fields and hedges, and 

rofessing a most romantic love of Nature and her works. The por- 
traits of the Honourable Miss A., or the young Lady B., represented 
youthful females surrounded by flocks of sheep, aud, crooks in hand, re- 
clining gracefully against a tree, listening to the mournful ditty of some 
love-sick shepherd; and all the young misses, to whom were inscribed in 
the magazines long odes and acrostics (for acrostics were “ fashionable” 
eighty years ago), were Phillises and Chloés, and Phaebes and Ceelias ; 
and the young gentlemen whom the Muses inspired to write the odes 
were all Damons, Eugenios, and Palemons. This affectation was carried 
to an extent that often afforded some ludicrous contrasts, and you might 
occasionally see one of these artificial shepherdesses, painted and em- 
broidered, listening to the advances of an amorous swain in the box of a 
London theatre ! 

These same ladies, too, in the simplicity of their nature, would hold 
perfect levees in their chambers; nay, even in bed, under the pretence 
of being indisposed, and without any particular regard to the sex of their 
visitors. 
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Visits of condolence on the death of relatives were generally received 
in bed ; thus Swift, in his “ Journal,” says, on visiting Lady Betty Butler, 
on the death of her sister, Lady Ashburnham : “ The jade was in bed, in 
form, and she did so cant she made me sick.” This was too monstrous a 

ctice for Addison to tolerate—the pure and beautifully simple morality 
of the “ Spectator” revolted against it—and he thus ridicules one of these 
interviews : “ The lady, though willing to appear undrest, had put on her 
best looks, and painted herself for our reception. Her hair appeared in 
a very nice disorder, as the nightgown, which was thrown upon her 
shoulder, was ruffled with great care. * * * It is a very odd 
sight that beautiful creature makes when she is talking politics, with her 
tresses flowing about her shoulders, and examining that face in the glass, 
which does such execution upon all the rude standers-by. How prettily 
does she divide her discourse between her women and her visitors! What 
sprightly transitions does she make, from an opera or a sermon to an 
ivory comb or a pincushion! How have we been pleased to see her in- 
terrupted in an account of her travels by a message to her footman, and 
holding her tongue in the midst of a moral reflection by applying the tip 
of it to a patch! But more particularly when her male va/let-de-chambre” 
(for ladies in high life employed male chamberlains to perform many of 
the offices of the lady’s-maid ),. “in dressing her hair, allowed her beautiful 
tresses to hang in dishevelled ‘but lovely disorder upon her shoulders.” 

Hogarth has also happily ridiculed these dressing-room levees in his 
series of “ Marriage a la Mode.” The gentleman with his hair in papers, 
surrounded by his professors and admirers ; the lady, under the operation 
of the curling-tongs, listening to the divine who lounges on the couch by 
her side, while the frizeur, in his inquisitive curiosity, is allowing the 
tongs to singe her hair; the little black boy, with his toys, at her feet, 
“make up” the toilette-scene of a fashionable married couple. In the 
“ Rake’s Progress,” Hogarth has again bequeathed to us a graphic illustra- 
tion of these toilette levees. Here the man of fashion, in his déshabille, 
is surrounded by professors—the dancing-master, the French teacher 
of the small-sword, the English master of quarterstaff, the landscape- 
gardener, anxious to get the rake in his hands, the professor of music at 
the harpsichord, the bravo, the poet, the jockey, and a group of tailors, 
peruke-makers, milliners, &c. ‘The fashionable taste for cock-fighting is 
illustrated by the pictures which hang round the room ; and the rage for 
Italian singers, by the long list of presents sent to Farinelli the day after 
his first performance. 

But these levees were not always mere compliances with a fashionable 
custom ; they were often had recourse to to serve political purposes ; and 
the captivating charms of a minister’s lady at her toilet have won support 
to governments which have lost all other means of gaining it. It is said 
that the second daughter of the Duke of Marlborough, known as “ the 
Little Whig,” ravished many votes from the opposite party by her fasci- 
nating airs and graces at the toilette levees. | 

The little black boys and the monkeys, which Hogarth so frequently 
introduces into his pictures, were the pets of the ladies of the time, just as 
— dogs have since become. In the “ Taste in High Life” we have 

a black boy and a full-dressed monkey; the latter, with an eye-glass, 
bag-wig, solitaire, laced hat, and ruffles, is perusing a bill of fare, which 
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promises “ pour diner: cocks’-combs, ducks’-tongues, rabbits’-ears, 
fricassee of snails, grand d auf buerré,”—a satire upon the fashionable 
taste for French and eccentric cookery. The lady of the house, gro- 
tesquely dressed in stiff brocade, is showing to her visitor, a gentleman 
with a large muff, long queue, and feathered hat, one of those specimens 
which it was then a fashionable taste to collect-—a small cup and saucer 
of old china, which she appears to consider a perfect gem. 

The attitude of the gentleman, even, is a study from contemporary 
manners, Miss Hawkins, in describing the personal appearance of 
Horace Walpole, tells us that the mincing air was indispensable to the 
character of the fine gentleman: “‘ He always entered a room in that 
style of affected delicacy which fashion had made almost natural—cha- 
peau bras between his hands, as if he wished to compress it, or under his 
arm, knees bent, and feet on tiptoe, as if afraid of a wet floor.” 

There is scarcely a single work of Hogarth’s which does not afford us 
a glimpse of fashionable follies. The unobtrusive but ingenious manuer 
in which he makes even the most trivial accessories of his pictures tell his 
moral, or slily point his satire, will frequently be serviceable to us in in- 
vestigating the manners and customs of which we are collecting specimens; 
and if we may occasionally be thought too severe upon the century in 
bringing forward what was ludicrous or vicious in its composition, we 
more than atone for it in merely repeating the names of those who help 
us, by the vivid efforts of their pens and pencils which they have left be- 
hind them, to illustrate its peculiarities ; for who can feel disrespect for 
the period, when he is thus casually reminded that such men as Hogarth, 
and the satirists and authors whom we take for our authorities, belonged 


to it ? 





MORE STRAY LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 
Wits the Reverend J. Straithorn’s respects: who beys to state that 
he will not fail to forward, in like manner, any similar papers that may 
find their way into his hands. 
Jecoliah Chapel, Clapham, August, 1854. 





British Camp, Devno, July, 1854. 


Dear Guarpian,—I do think you are all dead, for not a line have I 
seen from any of you. The least a poor exiled officer’s friends ought to 
do is to write to him: they don’t know what it is to be banished off to a 
rough hole of a Turkish desert, all sand and barrenness, where there's 
neither nourishment for his mind nor his inside. You have not sent so 
much as a newspaper: I would not grumble at paying the postage, if I 
could only get one. The handful of journals that come out here are run 
after like mad, and if a fellow’s not fortunate enough to borrow a sight 
of them, he gets all sorts of ridiculous versions of their contents retailed 
over to him. 
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In my last I told you that we expected to be soon on the move for 
. Varna ; and soon enough it proved to be: but before the general day of 
starting came, I was off to Scutari, all on a sudden. Some of our officers 
got ordered round there, I don’t know what for, and they took me with 
them, not sorry to have an opportunity of seeing Constantinople. We 
found things all confusion and bustle at Scutari, for some of our 

iments were embarking to go up to Varna; transports and store-ships 
fluttered their sails merrily in the breeze ; lumbering horse-boxes were 
stopping up the way ; officers, superintending, were tearing about on 
horseback, just where you least expected them; and slow, unwieldly 
buffaloes, dragging carts, were winding up and down, on barrack service, 
And those lazy Turks! they lay about the beach in shoals, heedless of 
the unusual commotion going on. Groups of their women and children 
used to flock to a road that joins the beach, looking like so many show- 
girls at a race-booth, for they were decked out in flaming-colours, scarlet. 
pink, and orange. But they did not turn their heads, not wy at the 
infidel soldiers in such close proximity to them: perhaps they dared not. 
Lord Raglan, whose quarters were pitched on the beach, had been up to 
Varna and Shumla (Varna’s about 180 miles from Constantinople, if you 
want to know, and Shumla’s a sight further on still), and everybody was 
fishing to find out what sort of a place Varna was, but his lordship would 
not bite. Rumour said that he and those who had gone with him, Lord 
Lucan, Generals Tylden, Cator, and some more, had found it nothing 
but a desert, and had gone without food for sixteen hours—that bangs 
Gallipoli. | 

There had been a breeze about the officers’ dress at Scutari—I should 
say their wn-dress. When off duty, they had been sporting, what Sir 
George Brown calls, extraordinary costume ; fancy trousers, cut-away 
coats, and wide-awake hats, astonishing the natives not a little; so 
Sir George (who had gone from Gallipoli to Constantinople) spoke out 
about it, and said this sort of free-and-easy attire could not be allowed 
for the future. ‘Two officers had been lost at Scutari in a ditch—that is, 
one was lost, and the other got out. A great storm burst over the town, 
thunder, lightning, and waterfalls of rain : in the midst of which, Lieu- 
tenant Macnish and Ensign Crow of the 93rd, left the barracks, to get 
to where their regiment was encamped, about a third of a mile off. Just 
outside the barrack wall, in the way they had to pass, there’s a narrow 
gully, pretty deep, but in general nearly dry, but the sheets of rain had 
changed it into a whirling torrent, me | the officers, in the darkness of 
the night, went souse into it, head over heels. Crow managed to 
scramble out, but poor Macnish was never seen or heard again. His 
body was found close to the sea, in a bank of mud, and was taken to the 
hospital for interment. It’s thought he was dashed at once against a 
buttress and stunned, for there was a deep wound in his forehead. 

They were celebrating an extraordinary religious custom when we got 
to Constantinople, called the Ramazan, or Mahomedan Fast, and they 
keep it every year. For a whole month the Mussulmen, including the 
Sultan, do not eat while the sun is above the horizon, and as that, in 
summer, is a period of about fifteen hours, you may guess they are 
tolerably peckish by the time night comes. They must not take a drink 
of water, or even whiff at a pipe. For the wealthy and high in station, 
it is not much penance, because they can sleep away the days, and recruit 
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and enjoy themselves all night, but it’s a dose for those who are obli 
to mt The out-door labourer, the street plyer, boatmen, and all 
kidney, are nearly done up at the end of the thirty days, and many die 
away. You don’t know what a blazing sun is, out here in Turkey, and 
to toil under it for fifteen hours, without bit or drop, would go far to 
do any man up. The poor keep this fast strictly, but the rich have the 
character for shirking it, on the sly. It retrogrades eleven days every 
year, so that sometimes it falls in winter, when the starving hours are not 
so many. 

I think they are cracked, these Turks, by the way in which they 
usher in the Fast. They post a Tartar-fellow on horseback on one of 
the highest hills of the Asiatic shore, staring at the sky in the west; and 
when daylight fades, so that the thin streak of the new moon can shine 
out, and the Tartar can see its crescent plainly, off he tears into Scutari, 
faster than our fire-engines go to a London fire. On the sea-shore stands 
another man, beside a loaded cannon, with a ready match in hand: the 
Tartar gallops up to him, gives the signal, the match is applied, and off 
thunders the gun, sounding as if a hundred were being fired, through 
the echoes that resound all along the shores of the Bosphorus. It is the 
signal that the sun has set, aud the Fast begun. Then the people pass 
the hours till morning, eating, drinking, laughing, talking, and praying 
—such meals as they do put away in these nights! All the streets are 
illuminated, the houses covered with sparkling jets of light, and the 
mosques look a blaze of flame ; while the temple-domes are covered with 
brilliant devices, which nonplussed us Christians to make out, but they 
denote praise to Allah. Crowds sit in the streets enjoying their coffee 
and their sherbet, and gossip away the cool night hours, till near sunrise, 
when they proceed to stuff in another substantial meal, and whiff away 
very fast at their pipes. Then the gun, announcing sunrise, booms over 
Constantinople, and they go to bed, to sleep and fast till sunset again. 
Some, who are very devout, pass half the night praying ; you can see 
them at it in the streets. When the month’s fast is over they have a 
three days’ feast, during which they eat and drink and never leave off at 
all, so Lieutenant Jones assures me, and he has some friends living here. 
All the rest of the year, Constantinople by night is a barbarous place. 
Nobody ventures into the dark streets, save the night-watchmen, with 
their ponderous clubs, who are all the human traversers; but they are 
not all the animal. Shoals of wild, savage dogs dash about, fighting 
over the offal they find, tearing each other to pieces, often to death, and 
howling horribly. No stranger can sleep through the noise, till he gets 
used to it. I should like to have a go at shooting them, from some high 
window, with plenty of powder and ball; I know I’d stop some of she 
howling. The Mussulmen daren’t lay a finger on them, but I do wonder 
that some of the Giaours don’t put a supply of poison in the street- 
corners. 

At last we were ordered up to Varna,—and, indeed, what we had 
waited for, and what we had done at Constantinople, I don’t know-—and 
away we started, up the Bosphorus. The scenery on the Bosphorus is as 
lovely as anything you can imagine, and if you wanted to give Aunt 
Priscilla a treat, you could not do better than bring her out to see it. 
But, when we neared the Euxine, all the beauty was gone, and we found 
ourselves in a nasty, damp, foggy, cold climate, just as if we had gone 
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into another world. It was night when we made it, and nobody could 
see their hand before them, nothing but a raw, drizzling mist, that ob- 
scured everything. It was no better the next day, and they sav it 
seldom is, so I’m precious thankful I’ve not got to cruise on it. How 
ever the masters piloted the vessels I don’t know, for, whether the shore 
was on the right or left, or aft or forrard, was beyond any seaman’s com- 
sone to tell. A regular old stinger of a place it is, that Black 
—you may note it down in your hand-book. 

We anchored off Varna in the evening, and went ashore at once to the 
British camp. It was pitched about twenty minutes’ walk from the 
town, on a great plain, dotted over with scrub and shrubs, some of which 
smelt like sweetbriar, and close to a fresh-water lake, which we can’t 
drink, for it’s full of leeches and other reptiles ; so the men have to toil 
into Varna, with their tins, and get water there. We are not so much 
better off than at Gallipoli, after all; 1 think not so well. Sometimes 
we don’t get fresh meat, and sometimes we do (lean stuff, as hard as 
boards, boiled dry, and eaten with bread, nothing to season it, no 
pepper, or salt, or mustard), and the bread’s dreadfully brown and sour, 
and some days there’s nothing else but bread for breakfast (eaten dry, 
and no butter), with water to wash it down, for the supplies of tea and 
coffee don't hold out, nor the sugar either, and we get no ale and porter, 
only promises of it. As to the cattle they kill for us, they are as lean as 
French pigs ; and everybody knows that you can’t tell a French pig 
from a greyhound. Our officers talk of sending one of these cattle over 
to Prince Albert, that he may put it in Smithfield show next Christmas, 
by side of his prize ox, and admire the difference. We are not all 
encamped at Varna, but some of us are about eighteen miles further on, 
near a village called Devno, and some are encamped half-way between 
the two, at Aladyn. We can’t get any vegetables to speak of, and the 
fleet, lying off near us in Baltschik Bay, are worse off and get none, so 
the seamen have got the scurvy instead. One day, before I came up, 
the fleet sent the Spitfire to a coast-town some way off, and she got 
five-and-twenty tons of onions and some cattle for the consumption of the 
ships; but there was a to-do made about it (it was said our land-com- 
missariat got jealous), and the Turkish authorities forbid it for the future. 
The French fare famously, like they did at Gallipoli, but the English 
can’t contrive it, whether by sea or land. Our men murmur at the com- 
missariat, and the commissariat grumble at the bad management at 
home, and we join in both. The greatest shame is, that we have no field 
hospitals. When a fellow falls sick, if he’s very bad or in danger, he has 
to be sent to Varna: so they hoist him into a bullock-cart, a jolting 
machine without springs, and he’s bumped along, often all the way from 
Aladyn, or even Devno, with the fiery sun blazing slap down on his head. 
Of course, by the time he gets to Varna hospital, he is not in a state to 
give long trouble to the surgeons. 

There’s an incessant scuffle to get carts for our provisions: the French 
are provided with their own, but with us it’s all happy-go-lucky. Some- 
times our men are starving hungry, and there’s no rations, so out go 
some of us to see about it, and tind that the commissariat are not at 
fault for rations, but for carts to transport them to camp. We have to 
depend upon what we can hire. A poverty-stricken Bulgarian owns a 
lumbering thing, half-waggon, half-truck, drawn by lazy buffaloes that 
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don’t go two miles in an hour, all the property he possesses in the world, 
and he comes to the commissariat, and hires himself and his cart to them 
at so much per day: but the supply’s not half enough, and the commis- 
sariat are nearly driven off their heads, and there’s a world of bother. 
These Bulgarians, when they have worked, perhaps three or four days, 
run away wholesale, carts and all; and sometimes, on service, the 
buffaloes fall down, and if there’s no water near to souse over them, 
there they lie floundering, and the march is at a stand-still. You should 
see these poor wretches of Bulgarians, heads, faces, necks, all are covered 
with hair; they look like so many wild Indians. _— live upon garlic 
and grease (Gill smelt it, and says it’s tallow), with a slice of black bread 
now and then. 

The landscape is very fine a few miles out of Varna, verdant meadows, 
ranging, luxuriant hills, and plenty of fine timber : just round the place, 
our camp has ploughed up the ground till it’s nothing now but a sandy 

lain, and a rare dusty one too. Eagles, storks, kites, buzzards, &c., are 
les in plenty, soaring over our heads. I saw a serpent one day, at a 
distance—or else it was the felled trunk of a tree. Gill, who was with 
me, insisted that it was only that, but I'm sure it was a serpent, and as 
we had not our swords with us to cut it in pieces, we both made off. It 
was a long, sprawling, green thing, twelve feet if it was an inch, I know, 
for we could not see its head or its tail. We have not fallen across any 
jackals yet, but we keep a sharp look out, for we should not like to come 
within range of those gentlemen unawares. I go out shooting with Gill, 
though sometimes we can’t get any ammunition, for powder’s short in 
the camp, in which ease we only take the guns for show: we shot a dove 
once, and had him for supper. There’s plenty of fish in the lake, but so 
few of us possess fishing-tackle, that we don’t get much. Devno, 
though they call it a village, is a miserable collection of mud huts, whose 
inhabitants were frightened to death at the first view of us, and flew away 
howling, and have never come back. Plenty of hills are to be seen, and 
here and there a field of barley, some brushwood, with patches of bright 
coloured field-flowers, and dwarf acacia trees. 

Sir George Brown is at Devno, and the Duke of Cambridge, com- 
manding the first division, has changed his quarters from Varna to 
Aladyn. That is at the present moment of my writing, but my letter 
extends over some time, writing a bit one day and a bit another, so, 
before its conclusion, they may be somewhere else. Lord Cardigan has 
pushed on higher up, towards the Danube, with his detachments of light 
cavalry : a report came in to-day that they are sixty miles in advance of 
us, and that his lordship can’t find food for his men or forage for his 
horses. Lady Errol is here, with her husband, and their tents pitched at 
Devno, close to the camp. When the Duke of Cambridge, with his men, 
got to Aladyn, the fellows toiling in, dead beat, between the sun and their 
clothing, there were no rations to be had. Orders had been sent on to 
get cattle killed, ready for the men, but the beasts were alive, eating 
grass themselves, and the commissariat could not be found, A fellow 
came out to Devno and told us this, but I know it’s true. 

About 8000 Turco-Egyptian troops are encamped on the plain 
below us, ragged little bow-legged devils, out at the toe and heel. They 
run in crowds to have a sight of us, and grin and chatter like so many 
monkeys. They get the interpreters to ask if all our army is composed 
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of such giants, and the bearskins are a continued source of wonder. 
When they first saw them, they thought they were live animals, They 
are but a race of pigmies themselves, so may well deem us giants. Some 
of their commanders are Nubian Eunuchs, 

We are nearly sick of this inert life. ‘The heat is awful, and we are 
frizzled to mummies. We are tired of speculating upon what’s to come 
next, or whether we are to set up our tents here for life : so we sit out- 
side, dozing, all topics for conversation being long ago exhausted. A 
little excitement is got up now and then, when fresh rumours reach us 
about the contemplated 5 lnc in our dress. They are so contradictory 
as just to keep us alive. Sometimes news will arrive that the coats are 
to be changed into frocks, and the pants to yard-wide breeches ; now we 
are to have no buttons and no epaulets and no lace, and again the white 
ducks and the pipeclayed belts are to come off. Brigadier Cuff got a 
letter from his tailor, which says our coats are to be made in future with- 
out backs and with wider collars (but he thinks the writer may have un- 
intentionally substituted one word for the other), that the padding’s to 
come out, and the breasts made loose and easy. We learn that large 
supplies of white cotton nightcaps, with stumpy tassels, are on the road 
here, from Nottingham, to supersede the bearskims, and the various other 
tiles in present use. The officers are in a fearful rage about the night- 
caps, and protest they won’t wear them at home, for any Horse Guard 
order, whatever they may have to do out here. Fancy, they exclaim, the 
objects we shall present, in attendance on her Majesty, on a drawing- 
room day! Sir George has gone up with us fifty per cent. since this 
news, for he says he shall set his face dead against the nightcaps. We 
are inclined to forgive him now about the moustache business. 

One day we had such a surprise at Devno. News came in that Omar 
Pasha was close to the camp, coming from Silistria. So the men had 
orders to beautify themselves, and out they all turned. He was not long 
coming up—two carriages full, and a horse escort. He halted at Devno, 
mounted, and rede up to view the British camp, all our staff accompany- 
ing him. He is not nice looking, but stern, his features coarse, aud his 
whiskers white, of middle height, and a thin restless figure. Didn't he 
praise our men!—saying they could conquer the world. He next re- 
viewed the Turks below us, and then left for Varna. A day or two after- 
wards he was expected back again, and by eleven o’clock our men were 
drawn out, all in readiness, chiefly the Reman and artillery. Well, 
there they waited and waited and had full benefit of the sun, but Omar 
Pasha never came, and they were allowed to dismount. By-and-by there 
was an alarm and a scuffle, and every man rushed to his post, and pre- 
pared to cheer the cloud of sand, advancing from the distance. A horse- 
man, Omar Pasha as we all believed, was dashing up at full speed, with 
some more horsemen behind him, and we had just got our mouths open, 
beginning to shout forth, when, if you’ll believe me, it was nothing but 
Lord Raglan in a nightcap! And the Pasha never came till the after- 
noon, for he had stopped at Aladyn (some spell it Alladeen) with the 
Duke ot Cambridge. 

Oh my stars! isn’t there a commotion in the camp! We don’t want 
matter for talk now. Three newspapers came in this morning, sent 
express, and there’s al] about a Court-Martial in them upon a Lieutenant 
Perry, at Windsor. Some of our officers are going mad over it, for he 
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has brought forward such awful things about the private affairs of officers 
in general, and the Times has actually gone and reprinted the evidence in 
full, and has got a leading article upon it besides! Many of us would 
have given our commissions rather than such scandals should have been 
promulgated, and we think shooting’s too good for Lieutenant Perry. Of 
course, if there were a shadow of foundation for what he says, Greer and 
Garrett and the rest of them might dig a hole in the ground and put 
their heads in, like ostriches, and never come out again; but you, dear 
sir, and the rest of England, have too much common sense to credit any 
accusation so monstrous, when brought against officers and gentlemen. 
Lord Cardigan is back, but nothing has transpired, and none of us can 
give a guess at what will be our next move. When I have any news 
worth sending, I’ll drop you another letter: but it’s too bad that the 
writing should be all on one side. Please take the hint, and believe me, 
dear sir, yours very dutifully, 
Tuomas Peprer. 





Turkish Desert, Region of Varna, July, 1854. 


Frienp Gus,—A joke’s a joke, but a bargain’s a bargain, and when 
you bargained at parting to send me news of everybody, I didn’t think 
you were going to be off it like this. I wrote you a letter of six sides, 
and enclosed it, with some more, to Aunt Pris, so I know you got it, and 
I reckon you might have answered it. Aunt Pris is as bad, and worse, 
for she was to have sent me a hamper, and it’s never come, unless it’s 
stopping in that beastly Gallipoli. I asked her for some tin too, and that 
has not come; in short, nothing comes: and if I thought that ugly 
Straithorn had anything to do with it, through his canting old counsels, 
I'd slice his tongue out when I got back. 

I went down to Constantinople soon after my last. Gum and Jones 
and a few others were ordered down—the deuce knows what for, for they 
never let it out to me—and they took me with them. Gill was all cock~ 
a-hoop, thinking he was going, and when he found out his mistake, he 
went raving. We had a jovial time of it there, and it was a shame we 
didn’t stay longer. Plenty of delicacies in the eating line, and tuns of 
wine and spirits, and a nice drink they call sherbet, and prime smoking, 
and dice and cards, and bets and billiards, and anything else you may 
think of, all to be had fer money. There’s a regular Londen “ hell” just 
beyond Seutari barracks, as hot as blazes inside, but I couldn’t do much, 
through Aunt Pris never sending the corks I asked her for. 

The Turks are such a rum lot: they lie in bed all day, and play up old 

all night. The first day we got there we were in such a fever for 
dark to come, for we heard that the town was illuminated till it was 
lighter than the sun, that feasts were set out all along the streets, and 
everybody went out in their night-clothes, and there was a fine if you put 
on anything else. Well, night came, and of course I went out in mine, 
fearing the fine, and not to be different from others. I wish you had 
been there, and Gill: it was stunning. Thousands of paper lanterns 
dangling about, and thousands of lamps on the high buildings overhead, 
and little tables set out with feasts, and sherbet and wine and lemonade, 
and lots of pipes and cigars, and social parties enjoying themselves over 
it, and bothering hot waiters pushing about. But when I had got a 
Sept.—vou, Cl. NO. cceccy. E 






















































































Pacem Samora 





— omen, quarters, I-was suddenly er — 
oe mot noticed aaa gunmen an lipo ifs “a 


ee at me by dozens, as if thought I had j 
Sedans "in the: aaawdene a ark ee 
sets sing tne of thn mie ‘to the tail of | 
Jooking so savage as they were, and calling ‘out “<Giaour,” 
should come ‘mooning down the street behind, but‘Gum im ‘his regi- 
mentale, grazing his grent sides against all the tables, and an awful ix it 
put:me in. oe *s the mother of invention, and down 1: 
on my ‘knees, and my arms devoutly on my chest, and: my 
forshead on the pavement, which is the attitude of the Turks -at prayer. 
80 old'Gum passed by and never knew me, but thought, I dare say, what 
a good, pious Mussulman I was, praising Allah while the rest were feast- 
ing ; — then I turned, and tore home, and got:my trousers :and other 
sand went out again. And it seems they do a abroad in their 
t costume, the Turks, only it isso elaborate a one that they are as 
covered as in the day. 
“I ‘went once toa place called the “Valley of Sweet Waters,” a 
mat tthe end of the Golden Horn, where the Sultan has a 
It’s the fashionable resort of Constantinople. The road ‘to it 
wt like Kennington-gate on a Derby day, and as many boats 
‘were on the river .as there are on our Thames, when the Lord Mayor 
emai, 5 . You Londoners brag: of: the show of ladies on Ascot 
race-course, ‘but you should have seen these. They were sittmg and lying 
won the grass in numbers, and, my eye! solovely. ‘Grecians, Circassians, 
‘Georgians, Persians ! possessing features of the highest he of chiselled 
, Cheeks of the most delicate rose, and lovely owdly lips, with the long, 
dark, exquisite eye, soft even in itsflashing brilliancy tell you, Gus, I 
mever dreamt that there were such lovely girls on eneabith English women 
must hide their faces in future before me, if they eome to talk of their 
et I had thought Fanny Green a love, but (though T don’t mean 
f.G.—and mind you don’t show ‘her ‘this) she won’t go 
on now. htful black eunuchs were floundering about on white 
thorses, dike . s, guarding ‘these beauteous ladies, and pretty 
shildren sported.on the grass, decked out in bright velvets,'their hair tied 
with threads of gold. I have not ‘time ‘to tell all the novelties that 
‘showed out in male costume, some of the. saikatdion were splendid, ‘but 
when his Royal | the Duke of Cambridge rode on, : 
by a brilliant all mounted on superb Arabian chargers of the 
‘Sultan's stud, caparisoned in purple velvet and gold, that was the sight ! 
Hundreds of us were present, in our uniforms, Sledloning the hearts of 
a myer ang masa) who caagpes lament their cruel ‘fate at being 
to :Gross- (and gramed), impassible ‘Turks, 
who ‘squatted there, ‘taking no notice of anybody. he ‘Duke (and lots 
nore Aanteahiodnt as if his mouth watered to whisper a few seductive 
into those fair ears, but his Royal Highness found no chance, ‘for 
the jealous old Mussulmen dogs guard their treasures too well. Lieute- 
= Jones says he should like to have a picture of these Oriental girls, 
they appeared that day, only that it would put ‘him out of conceit 
aeeeton he ledhatlat rH Altogether, what with these beau- 


‘ties to see, and the good living, ,and the street fun at night, and plenty 
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of other sport that we found out for ourselves, we had a rare time at'Con- 
and they were no ‘better than barbarians to. order 1s away 
from it to Saad meta ape et le 

You'd go dead of the mopes if you were out : nothing to 
Sjuatebenh wens Cale nothing to drink, no fighting, and no ‘talk of 
any. We bask outside our ‘tents, grunting at the sun, and swearing at 

body. When I told Gill about the fun we had found at Scutari 
fand I pitched it rather strong), he went rampant. We two go out shoot- 
ing doves: that ‘is, we have shot one: but we are neither of us crack 
shots yet, and the charge (when we've got any in the gun) is sure to go 
too high ‘or too low. We had a go at an eagle the other day, and Gill 
boasted in the camp that he had winged him, but I saw the bird soar 
away afterwards. Wehad a general laugh at Jones: he came into camp 
one night, crowing that he had shot a jackal, and we all turned out'to see; 
but, upon hauling the beast over, he proved to be a wild dog. 

And now I have got some glorious news for you. The Duke of 
Cambridge holds out for moustachios, and has given his men'leave to 
wear them! This has put life and spirits into us all, for if his Royal 
Highness sets his opinion resolutely one way, the rest of the commanders 
won't long pull the ether. Long live the Duke! ‘There are but few 
cases of sewing up here, for there are no spirit-shops nearer than Varna, 
and we don’t get a tithe enough of ale and porter, which is a thundering 
shame. There’s going to be a reform in our dress—have you heard of 
it? All our clothes are to be made in future without backs: so the 
officers expect ‘we shall have to be painted down blue behind. I and Gill 
rather think we shall like the fun, particularly if ‘they’ll let us do the 
painting ; but won’t Gum and some of those round ones look a sight! 

You just get the Times, Gus, and you look at the accounts of a:Court- 
Martial they have had at Windsor. A fellow named Perry was a lieu- 
tenant in the 46th Regiment, and he had no tin and no friends and no 
interest, so of course he was made a butt of from the first by the officers. 
And serve him right, for what business has a tinless beggar to come 
amongst ws? He couldn’t afford to gamble, and he eouldn’t afford to 
drink, and he couldn’t do anything else that’s customary amongst gentle- 
men who hold her Majesty’s commission, so they nearly worried his life 
out, and played him a few practical jokes. It must have been prime fun 
to see him dragged out of bed at night, stripped, and made go through 
the sword-exercise stark naked, the poor devil shivering, and the officers, 
a whole lot of them, standing on and jeering him! (I and Gill are going 
to try and effect an exchange into the 46th.) He made complaints, and: 
was sent to Coventry for his pains: and one night, a fellow, Greer, who 
was half screwed, struck up a row with him, and Perry, who has got no 
strength of his own, hit him with the candlesticks, so he was brought to 
a Court-Martial. But would anybody believe that Perry was such a ‘tame 
sneak as to let out all this in his defence? Why, if they had made him 
dance naked hornpipes on his head, or tarred and feathered him, or any 
other joke, he never ought to have split! Greer had got one of his ladies 
in his room, and that came out, and she was called as a witness, but the 
woman was cautious and had “heard” very little. This has caused more 
emotion throughout the camp than if a hundred bombshells ‘had burst 
over us: we have always been regarded as the gentlemen of the British 
nation, and, with this confounded affair blarted out, it’s a matter of 
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opinion whether we shall retain the character. Our officers would have 
laid down:any money, rather than it should have got wind, and they say 
the Horse Guards ought to have hushed it up, at any price. We must 
have our private amusements, and, what’s more, we will, in spite of ‘the 
— newspapers and their leading articles ; but it’s positive degrada- 
tion for the public to be told what they are, and if some of us could get 
at Lieutenant Perry, we'd wring his neck. Of course he won't get 
“justice,” as it’s called, and the Times must be destitute of brains to 
think he will, for his judges and the Horse Guards and the rest of them 
can't go against their own order—you'll see. The character of the whole 
army is at stake, and that must be upheld, cost any amount of money or 
false swearing that it will, so we are pretty easy. Weatherveer and Gum 
and a few more of our sober ones say the Court-Martial ought to have 
been on Greer; but their old-fashioned ideas go for nothing. 

I am going to write a note to F. G., and put it side yours, so you 
must convey it privately to her. Mind you don’t give her this by mis- 
take : she’d never look at me again, after what I have said about the fair 
Orientals; but as I can’t get one of them (I only wish I could!) I may 
as well keep on with Fanny. 


Do send a fellow some news: I tell you everything. 
Tom PEprer. 


Augustus Sparkinson, Esquire, Junior. 


P.S.—I say, Gus, the greatest shame! There has just been a meeting 
of the commanders, and the thing’s decided—MOUSTACHIOS ARE PUT 
pown! And if ever only the bristles of whiskers appear, they are to be 
singed off! They had better turn us into Freemasons at once. The 
Duke was present, and we have lost hope. 





The Camp of War, Eastern Desert, near Devno, July, 1854. 


My pearest Fanny,—If you only knew the state of anxiety I am 
in, through never hearing a word of or from you, you would pity my 
suspense, and excuse my thus hazarding these few lines to you. I sent a 
letter to Sparkinson two months ago, filled with nothing but you, and 
my tortures as to whether you were still true to me, and some loving 
messages; and he has not chosen to reply, or if he has, the post has 
boned it. 

We are in the midst of gore and glory, and it is uncertain whether I 
may ever see you again, for you cannot, my dearest girl, picture the 
difficulties of a soldier’s life. Sometimes we are in danger of dying of 
starvation, sometimes by wild beasts, and of course we are any day 
liable to fall by the sword. You must have heard of some of the engage- 
ments we have already taken part in, Giurgevo, Sulina, Rustchuk, 
Silistria, and the fate of the brave fellows who fell in them: that fate, 
dear Fanny, may be mine to-morrow. Just now we are encamped, 
three or four divisions of us, on an everlasting desert of sand, broader 
than Europe, and of unknown length, quite a stronghold for beasts of 
prey. Vultures, storks, kites, &c., dash about overhead, waiting till 
some of us shall hook it and afford them food; venomous serpents, so 
long that we can’t distinguish their beginning or their end, with green 
bodies and scarlet tongues, lie hissing forth deadly poison ; jackals and 
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wild dogs prowl about, dodging after us; and we expect every day to 
come upon a drove of lions and panthers; for you know that the jackal 
is the lion’s provider, so that where the one is, the other can’t be far off. 
But a soldier braves all danger: his red coat puts into him a lion’s heart. 
I should like to see some of your Londoners, who poke at a dark desk all 
day, and never meet anything fiercer than a horse, just dropped suddenly 
down amongst us now—a pluckless calf of a lawyer for example. 
Wouldn’t he cut and run when he found himself in the midst of a 
menagerie that had neither bars nor cages! We court this danger, and 
go out to shoot these ferocious beasts. I and my particular friend here, 
Ensign Gill, accompany each other. We bring down a few doves for 
pastime, while we are waiting for more deadly prey, shoot all the jackals 
we can come across, and wing the eagles and vultures. We came upon 
a fearful serpent the other day, but our havoc of him was so deadly that 
not a bit of him was left when we reached the spot where he had been. 
The privations we undergo, in the way of food, we don’t look upon as 
privations, for when once a fellow’s a soldier, he thinks of nothing but 
glory. It chiefly consists of bread and water. The bread’s made of 
lamp-black and verjuice, at least it looks and tastes as if it were; and 
with the water we have to take down leeches, for it’s full of them, 
owe five to'a pint, and very large. How would your lawyers relish 
that ? 
Whilst we were at Gallipoli, I and the pick of our other bravest officers 
were fixed upon to go on a secret mission to Constantinople. But as it 
was a state secret, 1 cannot, dearest Fanny, divulge its nature even to 
ou. Constantinople’s a nice place, and I should have enjoyed myself 
much, but for always thinking of you. During the time we stayed they 
had brilliant illumimations every night, and banquets laid out in the 
streets from sunset to sunrise, all out of compliment to us brave English. 
The days were blazing hot, and nobody went abroad without being com- 
pelled, but they made out for it at night. The Duke of Cambridge, 
Lord Raglan, and several more of our generals were there, and I accom- 
panied some of them to a féte at the Valley of Sweet Waters. It was 
lovely when we got there—a green plain, sheltered by green hills, and 
watered by cooling rivulets. The place was all crowding and bustle. No 
end of gilt carriages (more like carts though), and native officials, on 
white horses ; and: the foreign ambassadors, with their attendants, in the 
richest costumes; and we British officers, on our handsome Arabians, 
taking the shine out of everybody ; and Turks flaunting in yellow and 
crimson ; with groups of ladies, attired in all the colours of the kaleido- 
scope, who sat on the grass, listening to a tinkering and yelling that the 
Turks call music. Some of our officers went into raptures over the 
beauty of these Eastern girls, but my heart and thoughts are so filled 
with your image, dearest Fanny, that all their faces looked to me alike 
—very plain. The shores of the Bosphorus present scenery that you 
would call enchanting, and when we were steaming up it, on our wa 
here, we saw it to perfection. Sloping green banks, covered wit 
flowers, rise on either side ; wood and dale, and luxuriant hills, swell off 
towards the horizon ; beautiful villas stand all along the shore ; enchant- 
ing gardens gratify the eye; and little fairy palaces, used as summer- 
houses, gladden the imagination—I should like to inhabit one with you. 
The waters of the Bosphorus are as blue as your eyes, and dolphins frisk 
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about: im them::: im the distance rises i with its waving 
trees, its noble terraces of many colours, and its snow-white minarets, 


i with gold. Take italtogether, portage ecu spot I ever saw, 
Se Fhe oony luck and get posted’ soon, I'll bring you out. here (if 
youwll:bave:me) to spend our honeymoon. ‘couldn’t exist.a more 

iate:site for lovers (those who can stand heat), as: you'll say if you 
come.. In the evening nightingales sing divinely, and myriads of little 
pene. arora shine out, and we two could sit with your guitar and 
onge 


owever, L am notin the luck of sueh: now, but in. this remote 
desert, amidst: a concert of toads and:frogs. We. have a thunder-storm 
every day, such thunder! you'd scream yourself hoarse with fright. 
Sometimes we get rain, by way of a change—but.not English rain. It 
comes down in streams, and at the end of half an. hour we are all float- 
ing; tents: and everything else beaten to the ground and swimming 
about. Wesdare not sit, and if we stand we are over our calves in mud 
and water, and we-have not a dry thread on us-or off, and look like an 
army of drowned donkeys. So we set to; when: the water's gone a little, 
and build: up huge fires, and:each:takes his turn at roasting, turning him- 
self slowly mm like meat at the spit. By these means we are dried in 
time,. but you:should see the steam come out. of us! Ah! we have many 
things to aos that civilians have no idea of: not the least of which is 
the cruelty of our commanders, in the matter of our faces’ natural orna- 
ments, for they compel us to shave off our moustachios and. whiskers. 
This, to us who can boast of a handsome, coal-black set, is very galling. 
There’s going to be a wonderful alteration effected in our dress: I won't 
tell you what it is, but the like of it was never seen before, as you will 
admit when you inspect us on our return. 

The next time your papa gives a dinner-party, you go into the kitchen, 
when all the soups and stews and puddings are on the fire, and you just 
open the oven-door, and get in, and shut it again, and step there half an 
hour. When you come out, you'll be able to give a guess at what. we 
have to endure, for it’s hotter, out here, than in any private oven. 

Is that cranky old governess with you still? If you can elude her 
vigilance and your mamma’s, do, my dear angel, let me have a consoling 
word from you. You can give the letter to Spark: and he’ll forward it 
on here. Don’t forget the promise you made me about that ugly 
Lincoln’s-Inn lot, and let me know whether you have kept it. I waft you 
ten thousand kisses on this night breeze (which is just now blowing 
excessively hot and portends a storm), and subscribe myself, 

Your ever devoted 


Tom. 
Miss Fanny Green, Kensington. 


P.S.—Oh, my darling Fanny, I have opened my letter to tell you we 
are going to destruction! News has come in that we are to peed ome at 
once, and take Sebastopol, the strongest fortress in the world. Men and 
officers are running about without their heads, asking if the rumour is 
authentic, for we don’t know yet. I should have said without their hats, 
but the report has so flustered my hand, that it shakes, and makes the 
pen write wrong words. 














































THE OLD BUCCANEER’S YARN. 


TAKEN DOWN FROM CAPTAIN SHARP’S OWN MOUTH, AT THE DRAKE’S 


HEAD, WAPPING, 1670. 
Bs G.. W. TxHorneury. 


WE joge’d on with a gentle gale from the south : 
There was that old tub the Bachelor's: Deli 
There was the Cygnet, and the Terror of the Night. 





We had sailed ‘ten kmotsan hour till we made the Dragon's Mouth, 


And the white surf on the beach was a sigit. 
We passed Quibo at the turning of the dawn ; 
It was blowing just a Carthagena breeze, 
Frothing white about the crest of the seas, 
As we spun yarns about the Spaniard and Cape Horn, 
Huddled in the fo’castle altogether at our ease. 


The white canvas was tight swelling up aloft, 
When we saw a vessel run upon a reef ; 
She fired off a signal cannon for relief— 

Then blazed up red, like a hay-rick in a croft, 
A devil at the helm was her:commodore-in-chief. 


Old Van Horn told us, full twenty years ago, 
His admiral hung a light out at the peak, 
As he cruised off the shore of Mozambique ; 

And a pilot-boat came out full of dead men who did row, 
And their ship sank that day fortnight from a leak. 


And Grammont told the queerest of all tales— 
They had got their larboard tack aboard, said he, 
Standing eastward for the isle of Manganee, 

When they ran upon a score or more of whales— 
There were whales all around them on the lee. 


There were whales spouting far as you could see. 
They had loaded all the starboard guns with grape, 
When just as you would lead away an ape, 

Rose a mermaid, and quickly as might be 
Drove them off, and so saved them from a scrape. 


But Belle Téte spun the toughest yarn by far ; 
He told us how the Dons they stood at bay 
At the Gallapagos Isles that bor, 

When Harry Morgan, he who lit up Panama, 
Through three galleons and a pinnace cut his way. 


We beat up for three days ’gainst a chopping sea. 
I’ve felt the north tides swell and roll, 
Round the Cape I’ve seen the long waves bow] ; 
But ’twas nothing to this storm, d’ye see 
(I’m not adding not a word, ’pon my soul). 
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The Old Buccaneer’s Yarn. 


The dead lights to the maintop-gallant clustered, 
And their blue flames glimmered ghastly on the deck, 
As I’ve seen them shine and twinkle o’er a wreck, 
And lit our pele faces, as so far beneath we mustered ; 
Then we felt the Spaniard’s rope around our neck. 


I saw ’em through the grey light of the shower, 
On the mast-head they globed bright and seemed to burn, 
And the blinding mist came driving up astern, 

While the very thunder had a hundred devils’ power, 
And the lightnings dazzle white when you turn. 


“ Steady,” sung the man lashed tightly to the helm, 
As fast rushing like an albatross so swift, 
Flashed the Flying Dutchman past us, and a rift 

Of vapour round her seemed to throng and whelm, 
And the clouds all began to heave and lift. 


And the dead lights went on burning like a match, 
Or a thousand glow-worms clubbing al) together, 
Rose and fell, as rose and fell the weather ; 

You might try the things in vain to catch, 

But they crept away like a wisp upon the heather. 


The nor’wester blew as strong and loud as thunder, 
It had done now for six days or so and more ; 
We fired a gun to bring a boat from shore. 

And it blew as 'twould blow our planks asunder, 
While the waves like wild beasts around us roar. 


We kept rolling in the white trough of the sea, 
Half-blinded by the salt scud of the spray, 
But the clever craft made out herself a way. 

A bold swimmer, in the storm she loved to be, 
And with danger like a child she seemed to play. 


And she ploughed, and pitched, and rolled, and almost flew, 
When the sky ceased all at once to blacken, 
And the wind began to slowly slacken, 

As a Spaniard on a sudden came in view, 
And we fired our guns as a sign to her for tacking. 


We could see her sail to windward in the clear ; 
By the cold light of the frosty winter moon, 
We knew her for a Spanish picaroon : 

As we knelt to pray, and then rose up with a cheer, 
We gained on her, and our own she would be soon. 


All the musketeers lay round the carronades, 
As she luffed up sharply to the wind, 
Gave a loud aie just to tell us of her mind, 
While we lit the fuses of our deadly hand grenades, 
And the boatswain did not whistle, only signed. 


We bowled on with reefed maintopsail and our jib, 
Skimming swiftly as a swallow o'er a lake, 
With a white line frothing after in our wake, 
And each man kept all silent in his crib : 
Just as silent and as crafty as a snake. 
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We swept her quarters with our bullet and with shot ; 
We smashed her spars and topsail-gallant-sheet, 
The white splinters leapt out shivered at their feet. 

We fired till our cannons’ mouths grew hot, 

And our drums all the time we loudly beat. 


From her port-holes flashed the jettings of her fire, 
Till maintop-mast rattled down with a run, 
And we loaded to the muzzle every gun, 

For our musketeers never weary, never tire, 
And we peppered them from half-past nine till one. 


We ran out the paterreros in a trice, 
Slapped a thirty-two pound shot into her bows, 
As she heeled and slowly staggering arose ; 
We hailed her with a speaking-trumpet twice, 
And quick hoisted our red flag sign of death to all our foes. 


al 


There were negroes, and the captain wore a mask, 
When we rushed seventy men of us on deck, 
He sprang cursing from that red and shattered wreck ; 

From the crew in vain his name we shouting ask, 

And we shot him in the water as he wouldn't heed our beck. 


In the main chains full seventy of us leaped, 
Chopped the netting down with axes, sword, and knife— 
They fought as men fight who fight bravely for their life— 
But more brothers through the bow-port firing creeped, 
And threw in hand-grenades for to help us in the strife. 


With rapier they fought stoutly and with pike— 
Grey Dons shining larded with gold lace, 
Mei our messmates and the captain face to face— 
And we shot them down as men would do a tyke ; 
Shot them down as they knelt to us for grace. 


They tried twice to blow up the magazine— 
And it scorched in a moment half their men, 
As they prayed for life and quarter then— 

But our blood was up, and we for prey were keen, 
And we shot before we stopped some ten. 


Then we sailed cheery with fair wind to Kingston Bay— 
She was crammed with silver plate and gold,— 
And the silks and precious dye-woods in her hold 
Were worth ten thousand crowns, for our pay 
The jewels to the Jews we always sold. 


But we never brought her safe and sound to land— 

The nor’wester blew us on the Carabean rocks, 

We were glass before those bumps and splitting shocks— 
And our prize went to pieces on the Armadillo sand, 

But we got all safe to shore in our trousers and our socks. 


I knew from the first that ’twould always come to this, 
"Twas on Friday we set sail from Martinique, 
And we ran ashore on that day week. 

I should have left off rich—but this merry loving kiss 
Of my Sally pays for all—if I’m allowed to speak. 
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POLPEERR O. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


I. 
I looked upon their face—and lo! thereon 


The shape of mine own soul! whatever of me 


Slept, folded‘ up in personality, 
Was there transferred—and shone! ) 
E. Burter.— Unpublished Poem. 


To leave home at all timesrequires a certain effort; even a temporary 
home has many charms, and I, alas! had but a temporary home to leave, 
for, separated from my husband by an insuperable barrier, which he had 
raised between us some: years before his death, I had long ignored all 
those household joys that impart such exquisite relish to each returning 
day ; still in mysolitude I had created a world of my own around me, 
in which I lived, if not in happiness yet in peace. There were the books 
I loved; the romance I had wept over, the history I had studied, and the 
drama I had recited, all invitingly displayed on the table, together with 
piles of lighter reading; consisting of periodicals. and papers. Beside 
the fire stood’ the favourite chair, where I had passed such tranquil hours 
in the indulgence of day-dreams of happiness never fated to be realised, 
or engaged in delightful converse with that friend whose support and 
protection alone enabled. me to face the adversities that ” ssed me— 
one whose fine literary taste-and great acquirements had, by precept and 


example, taught me to draw consolation from those most delightful of all 
quiet companions—books; who encouraged and cheered’ me in the path 
of study, pe std ennui and varying the course of weary hours by his 


kind visits and sound advice. Ah! once in one’s life to have such a 
friend is a possession beyond price. May blessings attend him for all his 
disinterested goodness to a forsaken one! Then there was my piano, 
too, where I had sung away many a dull hour; for vocal music in soli- 
tude is as another voice speaking to one, and speaking more sweetly than 
in common parlanee.. Beyond. the window were the steps and the little 
London garden I had tried to invest with rural charms, scrubby as it 
was, and where I had hung (as it were) my fancies on every tree, and 
told my sorrows to every opening flower. It required an effort to leave 
all this; but the purpose of the journey gave me courage to tear myself 
away. Was I not goimg to my children—those loved ones, dearer than 
life, from whom the malice of their father, “ who being dead yet spake,” 
by a cruel and unnatural will endeavoured to separate me—whose only 
safety, therefore, was in concealment, better at least than eternal separa- 
tion? So we were parted. Oh! what a world there is in that bitter 
word—parted! the: mother from her babes—parted! But now, for a 
time at least, I might indulge myself in their dear company ; so bidding 
adieu to the cosy rooms, the small house, and the meagre garden edged 
with smutty palings, I started off in a cab—a very humble traveller—to 
the great vortex at Paddington, where, taking my ticket by the second 
class, I entered the carriage, which was quickly filled and the train in 
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motion, launching one into an impenetrable sea. of mist that. rendered 
every object entirely invisible. But as the country between London and 
Bristol is now as familiar to every person as Bondsstreet itself, I glad! 
turned.from the monotonous face of outward nature to the little a | 
about me, much more novel and amusing. 

Opposite to me sat: a stout, thick-set. man, with a face round as the 
full moen at harvest time, and with a certain family likeness pervading 
all. Irish countenances of the lower order. So, when he commenced a 
relation of his travels abroad, in an accent undoubtedly Hibernian, and 
in a bombastic strain told how he had taken the grand tour, and what he 
had done,, all was quite in keeping. “‘ The foreigneers,” he said, ‘would 
not believe the wonders of our Great Western Railway, and thought he 
was humbugging them.” And sensible people too, thought. I,, whose 
incredulity does them honour. The person to whom Paddy was con- 
veying all this information (intended, however, snare to impress 
us with a vast. notion of his personal importance) was a large; coarse- 
looking man, with a bright: brown coat—such as villains usually wear in 
horribly affecting melodramas at the Adelphi—a pale face, something im 
complexion varying between a suet dumpling and a raw turnip, set off 
with scraps: of thin sandy hair, peeping from under a bran new hat. 
When the Irishman ceased to speak, this character solaced his leisure by 
reading Byron out of a very foul little pocket volume, whose contents. he 
repeated word by word to himself like a schoolboy conning his lesson, 
moving his lips incessantly, and smiling with uncommon unction, then 
looking round to show the company how he appreciated.the poem.. Next 
sat a man that talked and talked without one moment’s intermission 
from the time he entered at Paddington until he arrived at Swindon; 
and not only talked, but gesticulated, and made faces like an angr 
monkey. No one paid the slightest attention to this volley of sound, 
but a thin little man with a huge scar on one side of his cheek, into 
whose ear he poured a continual torrent of words, in so ample a stream 
that 1 expected the small man would palpably and visibly inerease in 
consequence of the amount of mental cramming he was undergoing, 
When this magpie took himself off, cloak and diamond pin, fur cap and 
all, dragging the man-boy after him, a woman, who might be styled 
half-and-half in the way of gentility, sitting by me, yar pal. 0 
a very ugly face under a thick green veil, gave vent to her spleen in a 
few terse words of rage at the nuisance caused by the chatter of the 
departed. 

“‘ She thought people should not be allowed to go on in that horrid 
way. They ought to be taxed if they did; it was too bad—it was. It 
made her head ache ready to crack—it did, and she was going a long 
journey, and didn’t want to be put out of her way. She was going to 
Plymouth ; and where, ma’am, may you be going to?” added she, turn- 
ing to me. I replied that I was going there also; and availing myself 
of the opportunity of picking up a little information as to the geography 
aud means of progress in those uttermost. regions, I asked if she thought 
I could get a place inside the coach (for the railroad was not then com- 
pleted). ‘Oh! she didn’t know—she didn’t. Mr. Ward had taken her 
place. She knew Mr. Ward. If her opinion was asixed she should say 
the coaches was all full; and as they started directly the train arrived 
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there was very little chance of passengers not taking places getting 
vided.” 

Pn This was melancholy intelligence to a solitary creature like myself, 
conveyed in harsh and unfriendly terms; but I could only hope Fate—if 
not Mr. Ward—would befriend me, and that I might proceed without 
being obliged to travel outside at night. Much did I deplore not know- 
ing this unknown man of power, Mr. Ward. Perhaps one of the big- 
wigs of the line; but who or what this potentate, with wondering- 
working name was, I could not even attempt to surmise. Opposite sat 
the guard, gazing benignly on me; and I found in the end that it is best 
to make friends with the manners of vulgarity when you travel in second- 
class carriages and want to be received into stage coaches. 

As I had never travelled further than Bristol I was very much vexed 
to see nothing of the country, which in the neighbourhood of Weston 
(profanely surnamed Beper- fed) seemed varied and pretty. When the 
sea ought to have been visible, the woolly veil enveloping everything 
only displayed a large gaunt bathing-house, looking marvellously out of 
place, in the middle of green fields and hedgerows. Hills now rose on 
either side, or the outline of hills rather, were just perceptible ; and then 
came a horribly flat marshy tract, continuing until we approached Exeter. 
There the scenery looked most enticing; one valley in particular rising 
into lofty hills clothed with trees, and broken into glens and dells, green 
and verdant, a broad river at their base, flowing along grassy banks 
through emerald meadows. This rising ground continued until we 
whistled into Exeter station with that frantic screech so appropriate an 
organ to the monster Steam, whose respirations may be compared to the 
puffing of a huge porpoise, and whose voice, wild and shrill, is unlike all 
on the earth below, or waters under the earth—a scream defying all 
human imitation. 

Very little of the good city of Exeter is visible from the station, which 
I regretted, as I wanted to see a place to me full of suggestive interest. 
My recollections. vacillated between our unhappy Queen Henrietta—all 
her French clatter, airs, and graces, bowed down by adversity, unaccom- 
panied by the husband who loved her “not wisely, but too well”—here 
giving birth in lonely misery to a second Henrietta, destined to become 
the still more unhappy Duchesse d’Orleans, around whose memory (as 
the belle par excellence of the court of Louis XIV.) an indescribable 
halo of grace and fascination lingers; all her charms ending so woe- 
fully in a death-bed of bitter agony, where, after wreathing under the 
throes of me she lay a livid corpse in the flower of her days, snatched 
away in the midst of courtly dissipation to undergo the sufferings of 2 
martyr. 

My recollections then vacillated between these two princesses and ’ 
the , whose efforts to introduce Lynch law into our jog-trot Pro- 
testant Church are so very entertaining. He will make nothing of 
it, for happily we have yet to learn the dangerous power of priest- 
craft; and if wants a fitting field for his ambitious spirit, he 
must seek it under the shadow of the seven hills, not among the 
aisles of his present cathedral. As we passed, I caught a glimpse 
of this cathedral, frowning like a fortress over the town—a fine 
old moresque-looking edifice, the heavy towers reminding me strongly, 
in the hasty glance I caught, of Saracenic architecture. 
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No sooner was the outline—for one sees no more—of the city passed, 
than the express-train became suddenly afflicted with every symptom of a 
rapid decline, spending all its lungs and the strength of its constitution 
in sighing away at every little trumpery station, and lingering longer 
and more lazily than a very luggage-van. I had all but fallen asleep, 
when I was roused by the before-mentioned guard inquiring of me, in a 
dulcet voice, “ If I wanted a place in the coach to Plymouth?” to which 
inquiry I eagerly assenting, he promised to see me provided, end then 
accosted the veiled duenna, asking if he could help her. 

“No,” she thanked him (and she suddenly unveiled with remarkable 
dignity); ‘Mr. Ward had taken her place—she knéw Mr. Ward. He 
‘was her friend.’” Words that produced almost as great an impression on 
the obsequious guard in the railway carriage, as when used in other days 
by Mare Antony, haranguing in the Capitol over the dead body of Cesar, 
whom he thus apostrophised. 

The guard looked penetrated with respect, and inquired submissively 
“Tf Mr. Ward was, then, coming up to-day?”—‘ Yes, Mr. Ward was 
coming up, and would take charge of her;” and so the conversation ended, 
leaving me more than ever in the dark as to the calling of this mysterious 
personage, who I inwardly set down as a male Mrs. Harris, and the 
veiled lady as an individual of the Sairey Gamp species, minus the gin 
and the cowcumber. 

As we approached Dawlish, my attention was wholly riveted by the 
beautiful scene opening to the left, where the railroad approaches close to 
the shore of the broad estuary formed by the river Ex flowing into the sea. 
On the opposite bank one fine residence succeeds another, and the shore 
fringed with wood and covered with verdure to the termination of the 
point on which stands Exmouth, the houses terracing in long lines down 
to the sea. The estuary must be here at high water some two or three 
miles across, and is very picturesque. Along the side on which we glided 
onwards, the cliffs of dark red stone are bold and majestic, formed into 
grotesque shapes, jutting into the sea and rising among the beautifully 
smooth sands in huge masses; one line of rock in particular running out 
to sea in a bold outline, terminating at the extreme point in a cluster of 
rude natural pillars, through which the green sea splashes and dashes in 
volumes of white foam. The railroad here passes through a number of 
tunnels, and the transition from dashing along the coast at the base of ro- 
mantic rocks and then the next moment plunging into utter darkness, was 
very singular. In the midst of one of these dark tunnels, when the noise of 
the train is increased tenfold by the echo, a demented French horn set 
up a most impotent effort at music by attempting to play “‘ Auld Robin 
Gray.” Such a strange jargon of sounds I never heard, as crashing along 
through the hollow-sounding rocks we caught a note or two at intervals 
of the air surmounting by some acute sound the din of the train. 
Surely the “sphere descended maid” had never been more vilely prosti- 
tuted than in this musical fiasco, which was intended to announce our 
arrival at Teignmouth. The train stopped, and then began that diving 
for boxes under seats, and bags suddenly vanished from the visible world. 
Then the luggage-van is opened, and such huge boxes extracted one 
wonders people can have clothes to fill them, and wonder increases by the 
consideration of why they would carry about such moving mountains of 
torment to themselves and others. Here one screams for a hat-box lost; 
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another swears, in good-round Saxon, that his carpet-bag is gone; one 

‘implores pity for a wretched canary-bird ‘papered up ina ; 2 
aeinmet Lord, sir, for mercy’s sake do cradhrthe dear abby.” 
Little children cry, and ‘have their toes trodden on, which raises the cry 
to‘a piteous howl; and finally a whole party, with staring eyes and open 
mouths, diseover ‘the astounding fact that a7/ their laggage has been left 
behind, and set-up a 7érémiade in consequence. Boxes fly about one’s 
ears like Dr. Syntax’s dream of his library descendmg on his bare ‘pate; 
one is knocked about by railway porters—no respecter of persons ‘they !— 
and men smoking cigars, and omnibus drivers, until I, for my part, quietly 
gave -up all search for my goods and chattels, and after one desperate 
effort to prevent another person from bodily carrying them off, sank into 
amused quiescence; but, thanks to my humble friend the guard, I did 
better than my neighbours, and all my things found their way to the top 
of the coach at the same time that I mounted into'the imside, when off 
we set'at a topping pace, which, “ to the tune of horns kept pace,” sound- 
ing cra ens through the —_— streets. we no, ene | 
preven properly appreciating the country through which we: , 
which =i tera dim outline of “ising. hills, which, with sone 
foreground, made it very provoking to see so imperfectly. Now we 
passed a fine large white mansion, seated on its velvet lawn, ‘backed by 
ancient woods; then we plunged between high banks, ‘fringed with hazel- 
trees, fern, and underwood, crowned at the summit with | oaks ; the 
close little Devonshire lanes, so long ani narrow that they have passed 
into ‘a proverb, shooting up on either side in long lines in the main 


road, bearing that stamp of seclusion and prettiness peculiar ‘to English 


scenery. 

We camot boast of snow-capped Alps, rising to meet the fleecy clouds, 
rich purple vineyards, glowing hues, or majestic scenery—no lakes whose 
crystal waters lave the marble steps of mighty palaces, shrouded in lofty 
cypresses as on the banks of lovely Como—no fertile plains of classic 
fame, where amidst palms, and olives, and dark ilex-trees, the gaunt ruins 
of another age are dressed and garlanded with bright flowers under the 
ardent rays of a southern sun ; but we may boast our own peculiar 
beauties, a-verdant sunny bank in a secluded copse in ‘the merry month 
of May, where the gay wild ‘flowers ‘love to grow and blend into a very 
rural garland—the primrose, the blue forget-me-not, the purple violet, 
the delicate wood anemone, the hyacinth, with ‘its small bells, and the 
pencilled wild geranium, with its pretty pink blossoms peeping forth among 
the stones or rocks, or that break'the grassy ground, where the bees hum 
and the butterflies dance among the flowers; the shelving bank shaded 
by thickly tasselled hazels, ending in rows of far-stretching oaks opening 
their huge branches to the blue sky—such nooks I have loved from child- 
hood, and had I seen the wonders of the entire world should love them 
still, for I was born in the sweet breath of the country, and dear are the 
recollections of one’s home, specially to a wanderer like me. 

Towards evening we came on a large encampment of gipsies, with 
their accompaniments of pots and kettles, and small turf fires, tents, 
ragged horses, and starved donkeys, the whole tribe engaged in making 
baskets. ‘The uncommon beauty of some of the girls riveted my atten- 
tion. Their raven hair twisted round their heads, flashing eyes and clear 
olive complexions, relieved by the hood and falling drapery of ample 
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scarlet cloaks, made them quite Murillo-looking subjects. The women, 
indeed, in all the towns through which we , were so pretty, that I 
began ‘to think people need not travel into Lancashire to see witches, but 
by taking the express-train into Devonshire might be cast quite as soon 
under magical influence, if the charm consist in the highest degree of 
rustic unadorned beauty. aad aia 

We proceeded at a madly furious pace, exceedi speed I ever 
coneeived possible for aught but steam-engines. Tt as Bke a continual 
running away without the final catastrophe of the upset, and I really sat 
and trembled; fortunately the horses were not of brass, and the hills 
were very steep, which at length reduced our mad scamper into a gallop, 
which to my excited feelings appeared safe in comparison with our late 
devil’s drive. 

“Thank Heaven, here, at last, we are at Plymouth, and then in a trice 
at Devonport, without any broken bones or ured skulls, driving into 
the inn-yard, where I dismounted and stretched my cramped legs, and 
tried to believe I was on terra firma, though my head would go round 
and round as if I were on the sea. In the midst of the confusion caused 
by our arrival, the green-veiled lady suddenly reap dismounting 
from the top of the coach ; and making me a vulgar bow, “ Hoped I had 
ridden well, for she had had a very cold ride, she had, and was all but 
froze.” 

A violent squabble then began between a red-faced man with black 
whiskers, wearing a white hat and large shawl cravat, and carrymg an 
immensely long whip, and a wretched-looking artisan and his wife; he 
asserting they had ot paid their fare, they equally positive that they 
had. ‘The noise attracted my attention, and I listened to them. “That 
gentl’man there knows I paid; he saw ‘me pay. Please, sir, indeed I did,” 
cried the artisan. ‘Pray, Mr. Ward, don’t be so hard on poor bodies 
like we.” 

This, then, was the mysterious stranger—that mighty man of valour, 
Mr. Ward! No other than the very coachman who had driven so 
furiously it was a mercy we were not all embedded in mud in a Devon- 
shire ditch. Here he stood confessed as a picker of poor men’s empty 
pockets, completing his iniquities by walking up to me, touching his hat, 
and asking “ What I would please to give the coachman?” Oh! what 
a fall was here! How I despised that low female in the green veil, and 
hated myself for wasting so much curiosity on this detestable Jehu ! 

After this impotent dénowement to the wonder-working magic of a 
name which had actually thrown a halo around the most vulgar of 
Phaetons, I retreated to the depths of the commercial mn, and was 
ushered up-stairs to the inky recesses of the desolate “best room,” 
which wore that peculiar paradoxical look of empty habitableness—of 
furnished unfurnishedness, always afforded by an hotel. So little cheered 
was I at the prospect—so anxious to see my dear children, that I would 
have proceeded at once that night, had I not been informed bythe waiter 
—a knowing dog he !—that the floating bridge over the Hamoaze did not 
go across after eight, and drawing out his watch, he at once proclaimed 
it long past that hour. So, placing two half-lit tallow-candles on the 
unbounded surface of a shiny mahogany table, which just make darkness 
visible, the gentleman of the buttery flourished his napkin, bowed, and 
withdrew, leaving me alone, and forced to pocket my maternal feelings 
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and allay my impatiepce as best I could. The fire, only half lighted, 
str led into a feeble existence: when did an inn fire wt do eupibinis 
but-either go out wholly, or roast one like a furnace? As I watched the 
gradual extinction of the wood, I fell into a melancholy fit of musing at 
the sad vicissitudes of fortune which had driven me an exile to the end of 
merry England, in order to see those children I had brought into the 
world, now banished to a barren coast far from our happy home—far 
from the broad lands of our ancestors—far from a mother’s love and care; 
and as I remembered how soon we must again part, the bitter tears of 
anguish rose to my eyes. How my IHreart ached, and my spirit sank; 
how I missed that friend whose kind voice can alone allay the mental 
agony that at times oppresses me, to whom I cling as the poor parasite 
tothe mighty oak! My sorrows now crowded in rapid catalogue before 
me, one sad image melting into another. I yearned to see my children ; 
I dreaded again to leave them. Oh, I was very sad, and in this state 
crept away to bed, happy to drown my grief in temporary oblivion. 


I rose at an early hour, and crossed the harbour, which in general 
aspect strongly reminds one of Portsmouth and Gosport, only that the 
banks at Davenport are narrower and more picturesque, and there is 
none of that bustle and appearance of commerce so characteristic of Ports- 
mouth. The sea here runs considerably inland, becoming narrowed into 
a river as it advances, turning and twisting about in all directions, then 
spreading over large spaces, having all the effect of an inland lake—a 
succession of handsome country houses and tinely-timbered parks giving 
tlie shores a well-dressed appearance. The growth of timber near the 
sea is remarkably luxuriant ; it is wholly free from that stunted look which 
wood near the coast generally has. 

The first residence I passed along the Cornwall road, after crossing 
the water, was A Park, belonging to Fanny . I could not 
see the house, which lies near the water’s edge, and is Elizabethan in 
style; but the park bordered the road for some distance, and announced 
a fine residence. Fanny is a sweet, warm-hearted creature; at 
sixteen we were great friends, when she was already engaged to be 
married, having just returned from abroad with her parents, whither the 
swain had followed her, and proposed on the lovely shores of the Leman 
Lake. She was not a little elated of being at that early age a betrothed 
bride, and treated with all the consideration and respect consequent.on 
brevet rank; but I warmly contested the point of priority, and claimed 

recedence as “an engaged Miss,” by proving that I had had an offer 

fore her, and was (if 1 chose) engaged to Lord , whose high- 
sounding name put her humbler pretensions altogether in the shade. 
We exchanged our secrets, as well as vows of eternal secresy ; but when 
we began each to tell our tale, the difference was, indeed, great. She 
loved with all the ardent freshness and enthusiasm of sweet seventeen, and 
dwelt on her William’s perfections with fond delight. His letters, too— 
carried in her bosom—how she devoured them! I was uncom- 
monly edified by hearing some passages she read aloud; judging from 
which, they were compositions such as generally proceed from the 
creation’s lords when they are about attaching the fetters for life and 
love to hide the.iron chains with wreaths of flowers, and rivet them while 
uttering sweet incense of honeyed words, which flattery and which words 
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every girl believes were solely invented for and addressed to herself, and 
that no man ever loved as her own dear since the days of Romeo. 1 
could tell Fanny no love-tales, for, far from loving, I did not, unfortu- 
nately, even like ; so, affecting to treat her ecstasies with assumed con- 
tempt, I fell back on rank, position. eminence, fortune, and brilliant 
establishment, and satoniiieal myself behind the ramparts of worldly 
views and calculating convénance, “wishing, however, all the time, in my 
inmost heart, that my ijordling would a dress such effusions to me as 
Fanny’s William did to her, instead of looking at me when we met as if 
he were afraid of me. 

But here I am, forgetting that this is Cornwall, and the country 
around so romantic I seek in vain for words to describe it. The road 
follows the course of the same estuary over which I had erossed at Devon- 
port, now narrowed to a perfect stream, forcing its passage between loft 
hills—now expanding into large sheets of water, dotted with islands, 
edged by luxuriant oaks, darkening the water where their shadows fell. 
The bank along which I drove resembled au elevated terrace, from which 
descended woody banks and deep ravines to the water’s side, the hills 
above being covered with luxuriant thickly-planted oak woods, beauti- 
fully tinged with autumnal tints, broken into glens and dells, down 
which came rushing little mountain-streams, dancing over dark rocks and 
moss-grown stones. Distant peeps there were every now and then of 

ssy hills, velvety in their rich soft green, and verdant fields shut in 
by another wood, behind which rose an outline of loftier and more distant 
heights quite in the background. 

A village was passed, and then came a long steep ascent, when the 
road, after passing between high rocky banks, emerged on a flat plain 
country very like the level ground of Scotland. The fields had no fringe 
of trees, and all the hills were round aud uninteresting, the only variety 
being afforded by peeps of the blue sea between the opening heights : 
and this monotonous scenery continued for some miles, until I found my- 
self descending into the Vale of Looe, from the lofty uplands the road 
winding down in terraced lines through a thick oak wood. Before me 
now unfolded a scene so lovely, that r actually found myself exclaiming 
aloud with delight. In frout lay the vast azure expanse of the ocean, 
with the narrow en:rance to Looe harbour enclosed between shelving 
rocks and hills; while scattered on either bank lay the houses, or rather 
huts, forming the picturesque little town, the opposite banks connected 
by an antique bridge, very narrow, and containing innumerable low 
arches. The river, or estuary, on which stands the town, after passing 
the bridge, divides into two branches, separated by a headland gracefully. 
sweeping down from a considerable height, covered with woods, now 
shaded with every hue, from green to red, and from red to russet-brown. 
The water right and left of this hill intersects the country between high 
woody banks, meandering along, forming little bay 8, and capes, and pretty 
quiet corners, tossing about the upper land into ravines, dells, and 
valleys, all covered with oak woods, save were jutting rocks stand out 
in bold relief, coutrastiug their sober tints of grey to the brilliant colour- 
ing of the overhanging branches. ‘The river before being divided has 
all the appearance of a lake, expanding, after passing the bridge, toa 
considerable size : in this respect much exceeding the banks of the Wye 
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(a scene otherwise very similar), where, however, the river is very narrow, 
and quite discoloured with mud. I must prefer the Vale of Looe as 
being not only bolder and grander in character, but also richer in woods 
and verdure. 

After resting at the little inn, where one passes through a street so 
narrow that friendly neighbours might well shake hands out of window 
across the street, I proceeded over the old-fashioned bridge, up the opposite 
bank, by a road 80 steep that the horses crawled up like rats, with difb- 
culty keeping their footing, the road continuing along one of the wooded 
aie overlooking the water until we turned inland. 

I was now approaching my children, and my heart expanded with a 
joy and expectation which made me doubly vexed at our contriving to 
ose our way, not only once, but over and over again, for the obvious 
reason, that every person to whom we applied flatly contradicted the 
other, and all spoke such a jargon it might have been Chinese for aught | 
knew. At last, after many turns and twistings, and being bumped 
across some terribly rough fields, we reached the right road, and de- 
scended to Polperro down a terrific cliff, so steep that I jumped out the 
quicker to meet my beloved ones. My feet keeping pace with my im- 
patience, I soon reached the door of the small house where they were 
domiciled, and in a few moments was pressing to my heart in rapturous 
joy the long-lost darlings. How they were improved! How proud and 
delighted was I to be the mother of such sweet children, and who look, 
too, as good as ow are pretty ! This, indeed, was happiness—a very 
golden moment—a bright star in my dark path! 

May—my May—is ouest, with her long auburn ringlets hanging in 
luxuriant curls over her white neck ; and there is an air of feminine gen- 


tleness about her that will ‘ee tinn more and more fascinating as she 


grows up. Her melting blue eyes are full of love and sweetness, and 
her little caresses gentle and winning in the extreme. My eldest is 
not so pretty, but full of intelligence and ardour, tall and weli made, 
animated and active—as warm-hearted a little maiden as a mother’s 
heart could desire. The little pair by their very contrast set off each 
other: the one yielding, gentle, coy—the other ardent, impetuous, 
fiery, her glowing little eyes full of resolution and enterprise. I will 
defer my account of our locale until to-morrow, being too much absorbed 


with my children to have eyes for aught else. 





THE PAGAN AND THE CZAR. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Waar did the Pagan monarch do ?— 
Burning to conquer lands that were not his, 
Recking not waste of life, or human bliss, 

War's fearful trump an Alexander blew, 
Made countries desolate, caused want and tears, 
Crushed in a day the labours of long years, 

Sent thousands to their grave ere Nature’s hour, 
Advancing still, yet craving still more power— 
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And this he deemed no crime, 
Ambition’s ladder mounting like a god, 
Blight in his looks, destruction in his nod, 

Tle terror of his time! 


What should the Christian monarch do ?— 
Strive to improve, advance the realms his own, 
To make his people’s hearts his living throne, 
And hush the battle-trumpet’s deathful tone, 

To justice, mercy true ; 

Sow wide the seeds of commerce, knowledge, joy, 
To enlighten mind each energy employ, 
And rights, like common air, impart, 
And foster science, genius, art, 
Knit land to sister land by bonds of love, 
All owning one great Sire, one Lord above— 
This should the Christian monarch do. 


And thou, proud Czar, art Christian, and wouldst lay 
All hateful Pagans low ; 
Yet dost thou tread the Pagan’s blood-stained way, 
Breaking earth’s peace, and scattering dire dismay, 
And wedding Want to Woe. 
Man of the iron heart and stubborn will, 
Ruling th’ enslaved and crouching North ! 
Renouncing good for violence and ill, 
Pour thy serf-armies forth! 
Seize like a robber, burst all honour’s ties, 
Raise famine’s fiend, and mock at miseries ! 
Another Timur, slay, then Heaven adore, 
And lift, like him, the clasp’d hands red with gore— 
Yet know, a day of reckoning comes for thee, 
And dark and dread crime’s penalty will be ; 
Man of the iron heart ! 
Honour’s brave bands that start, 
The avenging swords which from their scabbards fly, 
That, but for thee, had slept with things gone by, 
The cannon’s roar, the wide-spread battle-cry, 
Like thunder-tongues appealing to the sky, 
All tell us what thou art ! 


Wrong never yet had lasting, true success ; 
Awhile thy countless hordes may onward press ; 
Yet ‘gainst their will they war—thou, only thou 
Send’st them to slay, and to be slaughtered now ; 
Thy wild ambition may, witli blasting breath, 
Wither an hour, and spread dismay and death, 
And pour Destruction’s maddening deluge wide, 
But Civilisation shall beat back the tide ; 
Free Britain, gallant France, their power have hurled 
Against the Invader’s force, and saved the world : 
Yet cruel, reckless Czar ! 
Through thy base passions ere this strife shall end, 
Thousands to Hades’ darkness will descend, 
Thou the sole cause of war! 
Think of men’s deaths, their agonies, their woes, 
When Night draws ’round the curtain of repose, 
Will not the dread reflection banish rest, 
And pierce with stings of fire thy conscious breast ” 
F2 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
No. XXIII.— Kinastey’s EpinsurGeu Lecroures.* 


Wuat Alexandria has been, history tells in large and memorable cha- 
racters. Mr. Kingsley is not without large hope of her future also. As 
the unrivalled advantages of her locale were seen at a glance by Philip’s 
warlike son, “one of the greatest intellects whose influence the world has 
ever felt,” and at once suggested to him the “ mighty project of making 
it the point of union of two, or rather of three worl:!/s,”—so the author of 
“ Hypatia” believes that a glance at the map, which is enough to see 
what an ‘oudadds yas, a centre of the world, this Alexandria is, may 
naturally arouse in other minds, what it has often done in his, the suspi- 
cion that the place has not yet fulfilled its whole destiny, but may 
become at any time a prize for contending nations, or the centre of some 
world-wide empire to come. ‘ The stream of commerce is now rapidly 
turning back to its old channel; and British science bids fair to make 
Alexandria once more the inn of all the nations.’’ The fate of Palestine, 
we are reminded, is now more than ever bound up with the fate of the 
city with whcse history its own was inextricably united for more than 
three centuries; and a British or French colony might, it is added, hold- 
ing the two countries, develep itself into a nation as vast as sprang from 
Aiexander’s handful of Macedonians, and become the meeting point for 
the nations of the West, and those great Anglo-Saxon peoples who seem 
destined to spring up in the Australian ocean. And then with regard 
to intellectual development, Mr. Kingsley opines, that though Alexandria 
wants, and always has wanted, “ that insular and exclusive position which 
seems almost necessary to develop original thought and original national 
life, yet she may still act,” as in her palmy days she so effectually did, 
as the “ point of fusion for distinct schools and polities”—a rallying-place 
of both conflicting and converging forces, where the “ young and buoyant 
vigour of the new-born nations may at once teach, and learn from, the 
prudence, the experience, the traditional wisdom of the ancient Euro- 
peans.” So speculates one not without pretension to the functions of the 
Seer. For ourselves, we can but say, we shall see. 

In these four Lectures, a rapid survey is taken of the varied phases of 
the historical and philosophical life of Alexandria, from the dawn of her 
renown under the first Ptolemy to her decadence in medieval times. 
No dry summary of facts and dates and doctrines, however; as far as the 
veriest Aaditué iu light reading cau desire, from that; but enlivened and 
enriched and relieved with graphic passages, and rich colouring, aud 
happily-devised side-lights, such as all acquainted with the lecturer's 
previous writings will know how to give him eredit for. Lecture-going 
people, who had hitherto possessed only a mummified sort of notion of 





* Alexandria and her Schools. Four Lectures delivered at the Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface. By the Rey. Charles Kingsley. Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan and Co. 1854. 
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Ptolemy Lagus, Mr. Kingsley knew how to interest thenceforth in the 
human actuality of that Egyptian despot, by talking to them of Soter’s 
face and practical genius :—a face of the loftiest and most Jove-like type 
of Greek beauty; not without a “ possibility” about it, as about most 
old Greek faces, of boundless cunning, and a lofty irony and Goethe- 
like contemptuousness about the mouth;—and the genius of one, who 
saw clearly what was needed in those strange times, and went straight 
to the thing which he saw. “ But Ptolemy's political genius went 
beyond such merely material and Warburtonian care for the conservation 
of body and goods of his subjects,” as he displayed in his system of 
administration so sagaciously adapted to the peculiar caste-society, and 
the religious prejudices of Egypt—substituting law and order, and re- 
viving commerce, for the wretched misrule and slavery of the conquering 
Persian dynasty. Ptolemy provided for the due sustenance, or rather 
renewal and development, of the religious sentiment—introducing new 
gods, that were soon to become the fashionable deities of the Roman 
world ; and he provided for the intellectual wants of his country, gather- 
ing round him the wise men of Greece, in the belief that mind had been 
all along the secret of Greek power, when brought into collision with 
barbarian brute force, and intent on fortifying his throne, and glorifying 
his realm, with the splendid establishment of a true aristocracy of inti 
lect. ‘So he begins. Aristotle is gone: but in Aristotle’s place Phi- 
letas the sweet singer of Cos, and Zenodotus the grammarian of Ephesus, 
shall educate his favourite son, and he will have a literary court, and a 
literary age. Demetrius Phalereus, the Admirable Crichton of his time, 
the last of Attic orators, statesman, philosopher, poet, warrior, and each 
of them in the most graceful, insinuating, courtly way, migrates to 
Alexandria, after having had the three hundred and sixty statues, which 
the Athenians had too hastily erected to his honour, as hastily pulled 
down again.” A library is instituted, and a Mouseion, or Temple of the 
Muses, is right royally endowed, and in all things the presiding genius of 
Aristotle* is to be worshipped. 

A Quarterly Reviewer— Mr. Sewell, we ‘ guess’’—has drawn a parallel, 
which he considers close and curious, between the Alexandrian Court of 
this epoch and the Court of Prussia under Frederic II]. Both Ptolemy 
and Old Fritz were, he remarks, military princes; both estranged from 





* Every man, said Schlegel, is born a Platonist or an Aristotelian. Mr. Kings- 
ley the former. His * Phaethon” shows us how highly he estimates Plato. In the 
Preface to these lectures, it is for the Plato he was taught at Cambridge, still 
more than for the criticism and the mathematics he was taught there, that he 
avows himself grateful to her. In his third lecture he contends that the true 
Platonic method remains yet to be tried, both in England and Germany, and that, 
if fairly used, it will be found the ally, not the enemy, of the Baconian philo- 
sophy ; ‘in fact, the inductive method applied to words, as the expressions of 
Metaphysic Laws, instead of to natural phenomena, as the expressions of Physical 
ones.” But Aristotle he regards with aversion (to speak Hibernice), as a proud, 
self-contained systematiser, “ who must needs explain all things in heaven and 
earth by his own formule, and his entelechies and energies, and the rest of the 
notions which he has made tor himself out of his own brain,” and put “ every 
created and uncreated thing henceforth into its proper place, from the ascidians 
and polypes of the sea to the virtues and the vice 8,—vea, to the Great Deity and 
Prime Cause . . . . whom he discovered by irrefragable processes of logic.” 
—Cnf. Lectures, pp. 17-18, 29, 162, sqq. 
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their national church ; both drew to their capital a crowd of literary 
foreigners from a country far advanced in intellect and infidelity. 
“‘ Voltaire, D’ Alembert, Helvetius, Maupertuis, and Wolf, were modern 
copies of Theodorus, Hegesias, Menedemus, Straton, and Colotes.” 
And we are reminded of the same literary rivalry between the king and 
the scholars ; the same petits soupers; the same envyings and quar- 
rellings ; the same comprehensive liberality in matters of religion. As 
Frederic patronised Wolf with one hand, and the Jesuits with the other, 
making his own infidelity a middle term, so did Ptolemy pay his orisons 
to Isis and Venus, under the intermediate abstraction of Serapis. And 
to the Academy, founded by Frederic, corresponds the Museum founded 
by Ptolemy.* Great and sedulous was his Egyptian majesty’s care for, 
and interest in, the well-being and working of his collegiate and educa- 
tional institutes. Mr. Kingsley’s verdict on their working is, that im 
Physics the product was next to nothing, in Art nothing, and in Meta- 
physics less than nothing. Among the literary and scientific Notables 
of Alexandria, he devotes a few words to Euclid, whose genius he con- 
siders a complete type of the general tendency of the Greek mind, 
deductive, rather than inductive; of unrivalled subtlety in obtaining 
results from principles, and results again from them, ad infinitum, but 
deficient in the sturdy moral patience of the Baconian ideal and the 
British actual, necessary to a due examination of facts ;—to Eratosthenes, 
immortalised by the one mite he contributed to science, and not by the 
profuse dissertations he indited on Ethics, Chronology, and Dramatic 
Criticism ;—to Hipparchus, in whom ‘astronomie science seemed to 
awaken suddenly to a true inductive method, and after him to fall into its 
old slumber for 300 years,” a method witithe enabled him and his succes- 
sors to calculate and predict the changes of the heavens, in spite of their 
clumsy instruments, with almost as much accuracy as we do now ;—to 
Callimachus, that encyclopedic favourite of Philadelphus, and founder of 
Alexandrian literature ;—and to the Lycophrons and Philetases, bard- 
lings and poetasters, some of whom, however, were the models of Pro- 
pertius and Ovid and Rome’s most ambitious lyrists. ‘One natural 
strain” —we quote one of the lecturer's pleasantest bits of criticism—“ is 
heard amid all this artificial jingle ; that of Theocrjtus. It is not alto- 
gether Alexandrian. Its sweetest notes were learnt amid the chesnut 
groves and orchards, the volcanic glens and sunny pastures of Sicily : 
but the intercourse between the courts of Hiero and the Ptolemies seems 
to have been continual. . The real value of Theocritus lies in his 
cern of landscape- painting. One can well conceive the delight which 
idyls must have given to those dusty Alexandrians, pent up for ever 
between sea and sand-hills, drinking the tank-water, and never hearing 
the sound of a running stream,—whirling, too, for ever, in all the bustle 
and intrigue of a commercial and literary city. Refreshing indeed it 
must have been to them to hear of those simple joys and simple sorrows 
of the Sicilian shepherd, in a land where toil was but exercise, and mere 
existence was enjoyment. To them, and to us also. I believe Theocritus 


* See a learned and lively essay, which all Mr. Kingsley’s readers will gladly 
refer to, on “ Alexandria and the Alexandrians,” in the Quarterly Reriew, 
vol. Ixvi. 
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is one of the poets who will never die. He sees men and things, in his 
own light way, truly; and he describes them simply, honestly, with little 
careless touches of pathos and humour, while he floods his whole scene 
with that gorgeous Sicilian air, like one of Titian’s pictures; with still 
sunshine, whispering pines, the lizard sleeping on the wall, and the sun- 
burnt cicala shrieking on the spray, the pears and apples dropping from 
the orchard bough, the goats clambering from crag to crag after the 
cistus and the thyme, the brown youths and wanton lasses singing under 
the dark chesnut boughs, or by the leafy arch of some 


Grot nymph-baunted, 
Garlanded over with vine, and acanthus, and clambering roses, 
Cool in the fierce still noon, where the streams glance clear in the moss-beds ; 


and here and there, between the braes and meads, blue glimpses of the 
far-off summer sea; and all this told in a language and a metre which 
shapes itself almost unconsciously, wave after wave, nto the most luscious 
song. Doubt not that many a soul then was the simpler, and purer, 
and better, for reading the sweet singer of Syracuse. He has his immo- 
ralities ; but they are the immoralities of his age: his naturalness, his 
sunny calm and cheerfulness, are all his own.” Surely a charming 
glimpse of 

Theocritus, with glittering locks, 

Dropt sideways, as betwixt the rocks 

He watched the visionary flocks.* 


as Mrs. Browning pictures the poet whom Mr. Bruce,t allowing him to 
be the simplest and the most natural of all rural poets, yet mistrusts as 
an aristocratic and courtly minstrel, wholly ignorant of the country life 
he painted so attractively, wallowing the while in wealth and luxury, and 
robed in purple and fine linen, in the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Mr. Kingsley gives a highly interesting sketch of the character of 
Neo-Platonism in his third lecture; dealing thoughtfully and frankly 
with a difficult subject, and throwing out many a pregnant hint, and 
suggesting many a weighty matter of speculation, as might be expected 
from one of his hardihood and outspoken earnestuess. He makes this 
section of his subject the most valuable of any, as it was of itself the 
most attractive, and the most delicate to handle before a mixed multitude. 
Firmly stating and standing to his own convictions as a Christian priest, 
he disserts with the manliest freedom on the inter-agencies and co-rela- 
tions of philosophy and religion in the schools of Alexandria. He passes 
in review the tenets of Philo, the father of Neo-Platonism, who seemed 
“to himself to find in the sacred books of his nation that which agreed 
with the deepest discoveries of Greek philosophy, which explained and 
corroborated them,” and who saw partially and yet clearly that great 
metaphysic idea of the Logos, which, after Coleridge, Mr. Kingsley 
believes to be “at once the justifier and the harmoniser of all philosophic 
truth which man has ever discovered, or will discover ;’—of Plotinus, 
“‘slavishly enough reverencing the opinion of Plato, whom he quotes as 
an infallible oracle, with a ‘He says,’ as if there were but one he in the 
universe,” but who at least tried honestly to develop Plato, or what he 
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conceived to be Plato, on the method which Plato had laid down, and 
who approved himself in practical life as a benignant and upright sage, 
one who could and would “ give good advice about earthly matters, was 
a faithful steward of moneys deposited with him, a guardian of widows 
and Seer a righteous and loving man ; ”"—-and of Proclus, to whom 
the golden chain of the Platonic succession descended from the murdered 
maiden-philosopher Hypatia,—Proclus, whom Victor Cousin lauds as the 
priest of the whole universe by right of having mastered and harmonised 
all religions, but who, to our lecturer, seems at once the most .timid and 
servile of commentators, and the most cloudy of declaimers—one who 
‘can rave symbolism like Jacob Béhmen, but without an atom of his 
originality and earnestness,” and can “develop au inverted pyrainid of 
demonology, like Father Newman himseli, but without an atom of his 
art, his knowledge of human cravings.” ‘He combines all schools, 
truly, Chaldee and Egyptian as well as Greek; but only scraps from 
their mummies, drops trom their quintessences, which satisfy the heart 
and consciene as little as they do the logical faculties.” A memorable 
ae: of Proclus for more light i is, however, reverently done justice to 
by his critic, as the last Pagan Greek prayer we have on record, “the 
death-wail of the old world—not without a touch of melody”—and not 
without an affecting likeness to that Jn Memoriam figure of 


An infant crying in the night ; 
An iofant crying for the light ; 
And with no language buta ery. 


And then comes the Christian school of Alexandrian philosophy, con- 
eerning which Mr. Kingsley, in opposition to the current contempt of 


the Alexandrian divines as mere mystics, who corrupted Christianity by 
an admixture of Oriental and Greek thought, avows his belief that * they 
expanded and corroborated Christianity, in spite of great errors and 
defects on certain points, far more than they corrupted it; that they pre- 
sented it to the minds of cultivated and scientific men in the only form 
in which it would have satisfied their philosophic aspirations, and yet 
contrived, with wonderful wisdom, to ground their philosophy on the 
very same truths which they taught to the meanest slaves, and to appeal 
in the philosophers to the very same inward faculty to which they ap- 
pealed in the slave; namely, to that inward eye, that moral sense and 
reason, whereb each and every man can, if he will, ‘judge of himself 
that which is mght.’” He contends that what there was of esoteric and 
exoteric distinctions in their teaching, was not what it was with the 
Heathen schools, a separate sum of faith for men of culture and for the 
vulgar herd severally, the kernel for the privileged illuminati, and the 
husk for the incapable mob; but that, exactly on the contrary, these 
Christian philosophers boldly called those vulgar eyes to enter into the 
very holy of holies, and there gaze ou the very deepest root-ideas of their 
philosophy. ‘* They owned no ground for their own speculations which 
was not common to the harlots and the slaves around”—the ground 
being (and this is the key to the whole) a moral ground, and not a 
merely intellectual one, and the oualy prohibition imposed being the 
meddling with intellectual matters, before the meddlers (to whom the 
entire morad field was open) had had a regular intellectual training. 
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Hence their apologist sees in their teaching a truly practical human ele- 
ment—purely ethical and metaphysical, and yet palpable to the simplest 
and lowest, which exerted a regenerating force never attained by the 
highest efforts of Neo-Platonism. That capital doctrine of the very 
Personality and the real Fatherhood of God, upon which Mr. Maurice 
insists with so much emphasis and solicitude, is reiterated and illustrated 
by his friend and fellow-labourer Mr. Kingsley, with equal prominency 
and persistency of statement. And when summoned to observe the de- 
cline and fall of Alexandrian Christianity, and to say why it rotted away, 
and perished hideously, he at once proclaims the causes of its decay and 
death to liegin its having been untrue to itself, and faithless to the car- 
dinal point of its religious philosophy. They forgot practically, these 
religious philosophers, that the light of truth proceeded from a Person— 
and that if He was a Person, He had a character, and that that character 
was a righteous and loving one—they became Dogmatists, fierce assertors 
of a truth which they were forgetting was meant to be used, and not 
barely asserted—the divine Logos, ‘‘and theology as a whole, receded 
further and further aloft into abysmal heights, as it became a mere dreary 
system of dead scientific terms, having no practical bearing on their 
hearts and lives;” and thus the Christian Alexandrians, as the Heathen 
had done, took to demonologies and image-worship, aud all those dri- 
velling idolatries which made their Mohammedan invaders regard them 
as polytheists, no better than the Pagan Arabs of the desert. 

And justly so regard them, Mr. Kingsley holds. Little tolerance has 
he for that degraded aspect of the Christian world of which Islam was 
indignantly intolerant. Little sympathy with those Jacobite aud Melchite 
controversies and riots, in the midst of which uprose the avenging Mus- 
sulmaus. Little courtesy towards that chaos of profligacy and chicanery, 
in rulers and people, in the home and in the market, in the theatre and 
in the senate, such as the world has rarely seen before or since; a chaos, 
he says, which reached its culmination in the seventh century, the age of 
Justinian and Theodora, whom he pronounces the two most hideous 
sovereigns, worshipped by the most hideous empire of parasites and 
cowards, hypocrites and wantons, that ever insulted the long-suffering of 
a righteous God. And what of Islam and Mohammed? Much the same 
in substance with what Carlyle teaches in his ‘ Hlero-worship,” modified 
by the views of Maurice in his “ Religions of the World.” Islam was 
strong, because it was the “ result of a true insight into the nature of 
God,” as a God who “showeth [in the words of the Koran] to man the 
thing which he knew not ;” for this, we are assured, is the end and object 
of all metaphysic, “ that external and imperishable beauty for which Plato 
sought of old, and had seen that its name was righteousness, and that it 
dwelt absolutely in an absolutely righteous Person; and moreover, that 
this Person was no careless self-contented epicurean deity,” but One who 
cared for men, and desired to make them righteous. 

But Islam soon deteriorated. Polygamy, inducing the degradation of 
woman—the loss of the sense of inspiration, and tlie loss of the know- 
ledge of God, dwindling into a dark, slavish, benumbing fatalism,—the 
cultivation of the Aristotelian philosophy (Mr. Kingsley’s Platonic zeal 
never spares the Stagyrite when he can deal him a blow, deserved or 
otherwise );—these things sped the decline of Islamism. To polygamy 
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alone the lecturer attributes nine-tenths of the present decay and old age 
of every Mussulman nation, and maintains that until it be utterly 
abolished, all Western civilisation and capital, and all the civil and 
religious liberty on earth, will not avail one jot toward their revival. 
And here we must not omit mention of his allusions (in the Preface) 
to the state and prospects of Turkey. He doubts the possibility of the 
“regeneration” of any nation which has sunk, “not into mere valiant 
savagery, but into effete and profligate luxury” —of any people which bas 
‘lost the one great quality which was the tenure of its existence, mili 
skill.” He bids us remember the Turkish armies of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, “ when they were the tutors and 
models of all Europe in the art of war,” and then ponder on the fact of 
their now requiring to be “officered by foreigu adventurers” to be kept 
going or standing at all. ‘ When, in the age of Theodosius, and again 
in that of Justinian, the Roman armies had fallen into the same state ; 
when the Italian legions required to be led by Stilicho the Vandal, and 
the Byzantine by Belisar the Sclav and Narses the Persian, the end of all 
things was at hand, and came; and it will come soon to Turkey.” The 
Turkish empire, as it now exists, seems to Mr. Kingsley “an altogether 
unrighteous and worthless thing,” which stands no longer upon the asser- 
tion of the greath truth of Islam, but on the merest brute force and op- 
ression. But then, if Turkey deserves to fall, and must fall, let it not 
fall (he is careful to add) by any treachery of.owrs. ‘“ Whatsoever 
element of good is left in the Turk, to that we must appeal as our only 
means, if not of saving him, still of helping him to a quiet euthanasia 
and absorption into a worthier race of successors.” Parson Lot, the 
Christian Socialist, the author of “ Alton Locke,” will not be suspected 
of Russian sympathies ; and if, as he says he does, he looks with sad fore- 
bodings on the destiny of the war, it is because of the promises made by 
“our own selfish shortsightedness,”’ under the “ hollow name of the Cause 
of Order,” that “the wrongs of Italy, Hungary, Poland, Sweden, shall 
remain unredressed, and that Prussia and Austria, two tyraunies, the one 
far more false and hypocritical, the other even more rotten than that of 
we shall, if they will but observe a hollow and uncertain neutrality 
(for who can trust the liar and the oppressor ?)—be allowed not only to 
keep their ill-gotten spoils, but even now to play into the hands of our 
foe, by guarding his Polish frontier for him, and keeping down the 
victims of his cruelty, under pretence of keeping down those of their own.” 
Here, as throughout this paper, we leave the lecturer to speak for him- 
self, and forbear caution or comment; for so many and so knotty are the 
debateable things involved in these pages, that had we tarried to inquire 
and take exception, our present ¢erminus would be but the initial @ guo 
instead of the ultimate ad quem. 
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THE FAIR PROSPECT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FELON’S REVERIE.” 
From THE Danisu. By Mrs. Busnsy. 


From his infancy he had loved the sea, with its restless waves ; the dark 
blue ocean, with its white sails; and the idea of a sailor's pleasant life 
pervaded his verydreams. During the winter months he was satisfied to 

to school, and Jearn to read and write; but in summer, when the soft 
wind stole with its balmy breath through the windows of the schoolroom, 
he used to fancy that it brought him greetings from the adjacent sea— 
that it came fraught with the odour of the sun-bleached deck, of the tarry 
rope, of the swelling sail—and then the schoolroom became too confined 
for him, and his little breast heaved with a longing which he could not 
repress. 

All his holidays were spent at the quays, or on the sea-shore ; when a 
ship arrived from some foreign land, he would gaze at it with longing 
eyes, and he would wish it were not speechless, that it might tell him of 
the magnificent clear moonlights on which the tropical skies and the 
dreamy ocean seemed to unite, and form one wide and bland expanse ; or 
of the dark stormy night on which the tempest, resting on its breezy 
pinions, broods over the foaming sea. Ob! how he envied the careless, 
sunburnt sailors who looked down from the gunwale, or hung, appa- 
rently in frolic mood, amid the yards above!—who could be so happy as 
they, to skim over the sea with only a slender plank beneath their feet, 
with the white sails outstretched like wings above their head ! 

When it became late in the evening, he would saunter slowly and sor- 
rowfully homewards to the small, confined house in the suburbs of the 
town, where his mother, who had, perhaps, just finished her day’s 
hard work, would meet him with gentle reproaches for staying out so 
long. When he had then assisted her to bring in the heavy pail of 
water, to stretch the somewhat blackened ropes in the court, and prop 
them up with long sticks, to water the flowers in the little garden, and the 
pots of balsam and geranium in the window; and when their simple 
supper was finished, it was his delight to place himself on a low wooden 
stool at his mother’s feet, while she knitted, and listen to the stories she 
told him of his poor father, who had gone far away and had never returned. 
Vivid were the pictures the good woman drew from the magic-lantern of 
her memory. Now, it was of her maritime wedding—with the two waving 
Dannebrog flags—the numerous smartly-dressed sailors, with their short 
jackets, white hats, and red pocket-handkerchiefs, each with his sweet- 
heart on his arm; now, of the day when his father came home from a 
voyage, and found him—the boy—in a cradle, a welcome gift on his 
arrival; now, of the dreadful hour when the owner of the ship sent for 
her, and she was informed, in afew cold words, that her husband had died 
out on the wide ocean, had been wrapped in his hammock, and lowered 
into the deep. The stories always ended here with the widow's tears; 
but the boy would sit lost in deep thought, and would follow in his imagi- 
nation the sinking hammock with his father’s corpse down beneath the 
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blue, blue waves, lower and lower, into the darkening abyss, until he 
became giddy from his own fancies. 

Sometimes his mother was not at home; then he always fixed his gaze 
upon a miserable little picture which hung against the wall, and which 
represented a brig in full sail. Ile would fancy himself standing beneath 
its broad canvas, and waving his farewel to the land; or, he would steal 
into the recess of the window, and please himself by imagining that he 
was in the cabin of a ship, and that the white curtain which hung in the 
window, and was slightly agitated by the wind, was the flapping of the 
sails ina storm. His little head would at length droop and rest against 
the window-sill, whilst sleep closed his eyes, and permitted him to con- 
tinue in dreams his fancied voyage. 

One day—a bright sunshiny day—he was strolling along the edge of 
the harbour wall, gazing at the ships, and chatting now and then with the 
seafaring people. His little white hat had fallen back, and rested awry 
upon his curly head, as the poor boy jumped and played about, his shirt 
sleeves tucked up and without any jacket. How happy he was when the 
sailors bade him run an errand for them, or, what was better still, help 
them to move or lift anything. As he wandered farther and farther on, 
he came upon a large ship that was lyin close to a wharf, and taking in 
its cargo. The boy stood long opposite to it, and looked attentively upon 
it. That strange, mysterious feeling in the human-mind which arises at 
the sight of the place where our death-bed is to be, or our coffin is to rest, 

rompted him to exclaim, ‘‘ How quiet, how peaceful itis here!” Though 
he thought—unknowing of the future—that his grave would be under 
some shady tree, yet in contemplating the scene before him, he felt that 
it was cool, and fresh, and inviting to repose. It was with a peculiar 
and undefinable sensation that his eye wandered over the newly-tarred 
hull of the ship—around which the glancing waves were-lightly sporting — 
up the supple mast till it rested on the pennon at its top. The busy crew 
went backwards and forwards, to and from the vessel, which appeared to 
be nearly ready for its approaching voyage ; and the master stood upon 
the deck, issuing commands, and superintending everything. 

The boy ventured nearer and nearer ; with earnest looks he watched 
everything on board, and everything seemed to have been familiar to him 
in some dream of the past—everything, from the nicely-painted, half- 
open cabin-door, to the dog that rattled its chains whenever any of the 
sailors passed it. The captain at length came forward, and, as he leaned 
over the gunwale, his scrutinising eye fell upon the boy, who as steadily 
gazed at him. For a time they stood thus—both silent. At last the 
captain said : 

** What do you want here, boy? Are you waiting for any one ?” 

** No; I am only fond of seeing ships, sir,” was the boy’s answer ; as 
he took off his little white hat, and twirled it about in his hand. 

* ‘To whom to you belong ?”’ asked the skipper. 

‘¢ My mother supports herself by her labour, sir,” replied the boy, “and 
my father lies out yonder; he pointed towards the ocean. “TI also 
should like to go to sea; but my mother says I am too little yet. Do 
you think, sir, Tam really too little?” he added, with an arch, insinu- 
ating smile, as he looked up into the captain’s eyes. 
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“ Well, well, perhaps not,” said the master of the vessel. ‘‘ Do you 
know anything about a ship ?” 

How happy was the boy at that moment ; with one bound he was at 
the side of the captain, and he proceeded with sparkling eyes and flushed 
cheeks to name to him all parts of the ship ; there was not a sail, not a 
rope, not a topmast unknown to him, and the master’s looks followed 
him with approbation and good-will. 

“1 am bound to the Brazils,” said he ; “ would you like to go with me? 
But it is a long voyage, and the weather is not always good.” 

The boy’s answer was a cry of joy; he seized the skipper’s hard hand 
and pressed it to his soft cheek ; but suddenly his gladness was checked. 

‘“¢ My mother !” he exclaimed, sorrowfully. 

‘“‘ We will go to her,” said the captain, as he laid aside his pipe and 
took his hat. 

Next day there was a fresh and stiff breeze, but the wind was fair and 
the good ship Zhe Fair Prospect bent its way out of the harbour under 
full sail; it was going to the Brazils, far away me the wide, wide 
ocean; and many a month must pass before its anchor would again drop 
amidst the waters that laved the shores of the dear native land. But— 
“Away, into the world—away,” came wafted on the joyous breeze ;— 
“ Be of good cheer!” smiled the gay, bright sun ;—‘ Farewell—forget 
me not !” whispered the rolling waves ;—and high up amidst the masts 
hung the exulting ship-boy, while he waved his little red cap, and wept 
from mingled feelings of grief and joy. 

How many remained upon that i in unruffied tranquillity! They 
only felt that they were obliged to be stationary, and would never see all 
the beautiful, the grand, and the wonderful things that the vast world 
has to display. But among them stood the loving mother, who had no 
joy on earth but him who had just left her—and in deep sorrow she con- 
cealed her tearful countenance. ‘‘ Dear mother, farewell!” he breathed 
upon the air ; but she could hear these, his parting words, Yet he felt 
as if his heart would have burst from his breast, and flown to her. And 
surely she knew this. Did she not feel that there were some sad, tender, 
affectionate thoughts from him who was gone, following her to her 
humble home, to her deserted rooms, to the empty little couch, on whieh 
she cast herself in an agony of grief? Alas! how many anxious nights 
would she not have to pass in that lonely cottage, now terrified by 
frightful dreams, now startled from her troubled sleep, by the howling 
and uproar of the midnight storm ! 

One was terrible to listen to. It was a night in spring; but the 
heavens were black and threatening, so that all was darkness around. 
The tempestuous clouds chased each other wildly through the skies, and 
cast their gloomy masses from one part of the heavens to another; the 
moon shone forth every now and then for a moment, as if in derision of 
its own impotence, and when its straggling beams then glanced in 
through the small windows, they seemed for one second to gleam upon 
the floor, merely to vanish again. The low house shook ; the tiles fell 
from the roof with a loud crash into the little court below; the doors 
swayed back and forwards as if moved by invisible hands ; and the wind 
absolutely roared in the chimney. 

The mother lay awake in her little chamber: she sat up in her bed, 
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clasped her hands, and cried in her agony of spirit, ‘Oh, my dear, dear 
child! where are you this fearful night ?” Then she looked at his bed, 
which had so long stood empty. How willingly she would have cheated 
herself into the idea that all was a dream, and that it really was his fair 
little head she saw resting on his pillow ; but it was fancy—only fancy— 
for no living form was there! There were none to speak one word of 
comfort to her; no human being near to console her; she raised her 


- thoughts to heaven, and prayed to God to spare the life of her child in 


that terrific night; she prayed that she might once more be allowed to 
fold him in her arms, and earnestly did she farther pray—alas! for a 
mother’s heart—that if he must die, his death-struggle might be brief ! 
And where was the boy while these anxious prayers were ascending to 
heaven on his behalf? Behold! yonder on the vast wild sea, where the 
tempest is lashing the waves into mountains, flies the slight bark with the 
lightning’s speed! The subordinate has become the master: the wind, 
that but lately managed by the sailors’ art wafted their vessel gently 
along, has suddenly burst forth in its might, and in its wanton fury 
assails them from every point. The heavens are darkened, and the sea 
easts up billows of foam. Now the ship seems engulphed by the raging 
waters ; now borne aloft as if it were about to career in the air. Yet on 
these frail planks, which seem to be but as a toy tothe elements, there is 
a will stronger than theirs. See how every stitch of canvas, disappears 
from the towering masts! Look at the fearless, determined countenance 
of the man who holds the rudder in his strong grasp! See how boldly, 
how firmly yon sailors tread upon and hang among the swaying yards 
above! Qh, slip not, slip not! for ye hold life and death in your hands ; 
place cautiously the searching foot ; turn the swimming eye from yonder 
raging deep. Hark! what a frightful blast of wind! It seems to come 
howling from afar, then rolls with a hollow sound over the foaming 
waves. The ship trembles from stem to stern, and, as if battling with the 
ocean, it swings first to one side then to the other, and then it seems to 
rise and ride triumphant over the heaving billows. In its lightness lies 
its only hope of safety. | 
But what is that which has fallen from the maintopsail-yard down 
into the sea beneath? The bubbling foam conceals it for a moment, but 
it rises to the surface. From a break between the dark heavy clouds 
the moon casts a solitary ray, mild as a compassionate smile. It is the 
boy—the boy who loved the blue billows so much—he has fallen into 
their wild embrace, and they like him too well to give him up again. In 
vain do anxious faces bend over the side of the ship ; in vain are ropes 
cast out ; the small hands fight but a feeble battle for life ; the fair curly 
head, over which his unseen mother’s prayers and blessings are at that 
moment hovering, raises itself once more in the pale moonshine ; but the 
struggle is soon over. Some few undefined thoughts flit through his 
soul: he fancies that he hears his mother’s voice. Yes, peace be with 
you, child! She is praying for you at your hour of death. And he 
sinks down—down—calmly beneath the waves. The subsiding tempest 
chants his requiem, the moon sheds a farewell ray upon the spot where 
he sank, and the grave has closed over the sea-boy’s corpse! The war 
o* the elements is over, and the ship glides peacefully into its destined 
arbour. 
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WHAT BECAME OF HIM? 
A SEQUEL TO “‘ THE TOUR OF DAVID DUNDYKE, ESQUIRE.” 


By tue AvtTuor or “ THe UnHOLYy Wish.” 


Mr. and Mrs. David Dundyke had arrived at the Hotel des Bergues, 
in Geneva, in pursuance of their “tour,” and the morning following that 
event, the lady woke up, dressed herself, and felt like a fish out of water. 
The size of the hotel, the style pervading it, the inmates she had caught 
chance glances of passing through the corridors, were all so different 
from anything she had been brought in contact with, so superior to poor 
Mrs. Dundyke’s limited notions, that she began to wish she wae out of 
it. Her husband slept longer than she did; he was a heavy man, and 
what with one disaster and another, he had enjoyed little repose of mind 
or body lately. However, ere Mr. Dundyke’s watch pointed at ten, they 
descended to the great salle. Several groups were seated in it break- 
fasting, the greater portion of whom Mr. Dundyke recoguised, by their 
language, to be English ; most of them possessed an air of distinction 
and refinement that proved they were moving in the higher circles of 
society. An English servant came in once, and accosted his master as 
“my lord,” and a middle-aged, quiet-looking lady, attired plainly in a 
black silk-gown and net cap, was once spoken to as ‘“‘ Lady Jane.” Mr. 
Dundyke had never, to the best of his knowledge, been in a room with 
a lord before ; had never but once set eyes on a Lady Jane, and she was 
a wax-work one; and awake to his own importance as the common- 
councilman was, he felt wonderfully out of place amongst them. 

Scarcely had he and his wife begun their breakfast, when a lady and 

entleman came in and seated themselves close to him. The stranger 
was a tall, dark man, taller than Mr. Dundyke, who was by no means 
undersized, and about the same age—forty, or forty-five. But no two 
forms could betray a greater contrast. ‘The common-councilman was 
round, puffy, all fat and no strength, in short, like an embryo alderman 
is expected to be, while the stranger’s form was remarkable for wiry 
strength and muscle: in a tussle for life and death, mark you, reader, 
the one would be a child in the handling of the other. The lady was 
much younger, and a very handsome woman, but she had a loud tongue, 
a confident manner, and a bold eye. 

But now, before we go on, reader, listen to a word of explanation. 
This paper, as you read on, may not appear to you satisfactory, for there 
is a mystery, as you will find, attached to it, which mystery cannot be 
solved, and in all human probability never will be. You have no doubt 
sat down to read it as you read its predecessor of last month, regarding 
it but as an evanescent creation of the author’s brain: and here lies that 
author's difficulty. A story of imagination can be turned and twisted 
any way, improbable events accounted for, and made to wear an air of 
truth. But this journey to Geneva of Mr. and Mrs. Dundyke, and the 
tragical end that followed it, are no fiction, as poor Mrs. Dundyke can 
still vouch for, and things can but be described as they appeared to her. 
Hence, if you deem the relation of what took place incomplete, the little 
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explanation that can be given, for instance, of this man and woman just 
introduced, blame not the relater. Whether they had really anything to 
do with what occurred, is known only to themselves, and to One above, 
whose eye never slumbers or sleeps. 

The lady and gentleman sat down to breakfast, the latter with a slight 
bow of courtesy to Mr. Dundyke, who a little moved his-chair to give 
more room. e spoke soon after. 

“If you are not using that newspaper, sir,” pointing to one that lay 
near Mr. Dundyke, “ may I trouble you for it?” 

“ Nouse to me, sir,”” said the common-councilman, passing the journal. 
“I understand French pretty well when it’s spoke, but am -scarcely 
scholar enough in the language to read it.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” replied the stranger. ‘ This, however, is German,” 
he continued, as he opened the paper. 

“* Oh—well—they look sufficiently alike in print,” observed the com- 
mon-councilman. ‘“ Slap-up hotel, this seems, sir.” 

*‘ Comfortable,” returned the stranger, carelessly. ‘“ You are a recent 
arrival, I think.” 

“Got here last night, sir, by the diligence. We are travelling on 
pleasure ; taking a holiday.” 

“ There’s nothing like an occasional holiday, a temporary relaxation 
from the cares of business,” remarked the stranger, scanning covertly Mr. 
Dundyke; “ I often feel so.” 

“Tam delighted to hear you say that, sir,” exclaimed the common- 
councilman, hastily assuming a fact, from the words, which probably the 
speaker never meant or thought to convey. ‘I am in business myself, 
sir, and this is the first holiday from it I ion ever took: I gather that 
you are the same. Nothing so respectable as commercial pursuits: a 
London merchant, sir, stands as a prince of the world.” 

* Respectable and satisfactory both,” joined in the stranger. ‘ What 
branch of commerce—if you don’t deem me impertinent—may you 
happen to pursue ?” 

“I’m a partner in a wholesale tea-house, sir,” cried Mr. Dundyke, 
flourishing his hand and his ring for the stranger’s benefit. ‘“ Our 
establishment is one of the oldest and wealthiest in Fenchurch-street ; 
known all over the world, sir, and across the seas from here to Chinar ; 
and as respected as it is known.” 

“Sir, allow me to shake hands with you,” exclaimed the stranger, 
warmly. “ To be a member of such a house does you honour.” 

“ And I am a common-councilman,” continued Mr. Dundyke, his reve- 
lations increasing with his satisfaction, ‘‘a rising on fast to be a alderman 
and Lord Mayor. No paltry dignity that, sir, to be chief magistrate of 
the city of London, and ride to court in a gold and scarlet dress, and 
broidered ruffles! I suspect we have got some lords round about us here,” 
dropping his voice to a still lower key, ‘but I’m blest, sir, if I’d change 
my prospects with any of them.” 

“Ah,” chimed in the stranger, casting his deep eyes around, “ young 
scions with more debts than brains, long pedigrees and short purses, 
dealers in post obits and the like—they can’t be put in comparison with 
a Lord Mayor of London.” 
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« And what line are you in, sir?” resumed, after a pause, the gratified 
alderman in perspective. ‘From our great city, of course.” 

The stranger nodded, but, before he answered, he finished his second 
cotelette, poured out some wine—for his breakfast disdained the more 
effeminate luxuries of tea and coffee—popped a piece of ice in, and drank 
it. ‘ Have you heard of the house of Hardcastle and Co ?” he asked, in 
a tone meant only for Mr. Dundyke’s ear. 

“The East India merchants ?” exclaimed the latter. 

The stranger nodded again. 

“ Of course I have heard of them; who has not? A firm of incalcu- 
lable influence, sir: could buy up half London... What of them ?” 

‘Do you know the partners personally ?” 

‘Never saw any of them in my life,” replied Mr. Dundyke. “They 
are top-sawyers, they are: a move or two above us humble city tea- 
folks. Perhaps you have the honour of being a clerk in the house, sir?” 

“JT am Mr. Hardcastle,” observed the stranger, smiling. 

‘God bless my soul, sir!” cried the startled Mr. Dundyke. “I’m 
sure I beg pardon for my familiarity. But—stop—eh—I thought——” 

“ Thought what ?” asked the stranger. 

“That Mr. Hardcastle was an old man. In fact, the impression on 
my mind was, that he was something like seventy.” 

“ Pooh, my dear sir! your thoughts are running on my uncle. He has 
been virtually out of the firm these ten years, though his name is still re- 
tained as its head. He is just seventy. A hale, hearty man, for his 
years, he is too, and trots about the grounds of his mansion at Kensington 
as briskly as one of his own gardeners. But not a word here of who I 
am,” continued the gentleman, pointing slightly round the room: “ | am 
travelling quietly, you understand, zxcog., if one may say so; travelling 
without form or expense, in search of a little peace and quietness. [have 
not a single attendant with me, nor my wife her maid. Mrs. Hard- 
castle,” he added, leaning back, the better to introduce his wife. 

The lady bowed graciously to Mr. and Mrs. Dundyke, and the former, 
in his flurry to acknowledge the condescension, managed to upset the 
coffee-pot. 

“I feel really glad to make your acquaintance,’ resumed Mr. Hard- 
castle, ‘for, standing aloof as I have purposely done from the persons of 
condition staying in the hotel, I had begun to find it confounded slow.” 

“Sir, I am sure I’m greatly flattered,” said Mr. Dundyke. “ Have 
you been long here, sir?” 

“ ALout three weeks or a month,” replied the gentleman, carelessly. 
‘We shall soon be thinking of going.” 

Mr. Dundyke did indeed feel flattered, and with reason. For the firm 
in question was of the very first consideration, and he was overwhelmed 
with the honour vouchsafed him. ‘A Lord Mayor might be proud to 
know him,” he exclaimed to his wife, when they got up-stairs Poin the 
breakfast. ‘I hope he'll give me his friendship when I am in the chair.” 

“} think they have the next room to ours,” observed Mrs, Dundyke. 
“T saw the lady standing at the door there, this morning, when I was 
peeping out, wondering which was the way down to breakfast. Is it 
not singular they should be travelling in this quiet way, without any 
signs of their wealth about them ?” 
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“‘ Not at all singular,” said the shrewd common-councilman. ‘“ They 
are so overdone with grandeur at home, these rich merchants, with their 
servants, and state, and ceremony, that it must be a positive relief to get 

rid of it altogether for a time, and live like ordinary people. I can 
understand the feeling very well.” 

It was more than Mrs. Dundyke could; and though, from that 
morning, the great merchant and “his lady took pains to cultivate the 
intimacy thus formed, she never took to them so cordially as her husband. 
He, if one may use the old saying in such a sense, fell over head and ears 
in love with both, but Mrs. Dundyke never could feel quite at home with 
them. No doubt the sense of her own inferiority of position partly 
caused this: she felt, if her husband did not, that they were no society, 
even abroad, for the powerful Mr. and Mrs. Hardeastle. And, in her 
inmost heart, she did not like the lady. Her attire was ten times as 
costly and abundant as Mrs. Dundyke’s, and she would wear more 
jewellery at one time than the latter had ever seen in all her life, and 
that was of course as it should be; but Mrs. Dundyke was apt to take 
likings and dislikings, and she could not like this lady, try as she would. 
A loose expression too, implying very loose ideas, would now and then 
slip from her lips—such an expression that, had Mrs. Dundyke heard 
from either of her two maid-servants at Brighton, she would have sent the 
damsel to pack up her boxes there and then. Once, too, she saw her 
with the most perfect equanimity toss off three parts of a wine-glass of 
brandy, but she reasoned that it must have been done in mistake for 
wine. 

One morning she happened to be in Mrs. Hardeastle’s room, which, it 
has been mentioned, adjoined her own, when the English waiter entered. 

‘* My master’s compliments, madam,” he said, ‘and he hopes Mr. 
Hardcastle has some news for him this morning.” 

The lady’s face went crimson, the first time Mrs. Dundyke had seen 
any colour on it, and she answered, in a haughty tone, that Mr. Hard- 
castle was not then in—when he was, the man could speak with him. 

“For it is now a fortmght, madam, since he has daily promised 
to 

“I have nothing to do with it,” interrupted Mrs. Hardcastle, im- 
periously, motioning the waiter Some the room. ‘* You must address 
yourself to my husband.” And Mrs. Dundyke wondered what this little 
scene could mean. With people of less known wealth than the Hard- 
castles, she might have thought it had reference to the settlement—or 
non-settlement—of the bill, but that could not happen with them. 

“ T want you to do me a favour,”’ exclaimed Mr. Hardcastle, a day or 
two afterwards, walking straight into the presence of Mr. Dundyke, with 
some papers in his hand. 

The common-councilman jumped up, and placed a chair for the great 
man, delighted at the thought of being asked to do him a favour. 

“I wrote home some days ago for them to send me a letter of credit 
on the bankers here. It came this morning, and just see what they have 
done. Look at the endorsement.” 

Mr. Hardcastle tossed as he spoke the letter of credit to Mr. Dundyke. 
Now the common-councilman, although a shrewd man of business nes 
his own chests of tea, knew no more about these foreign letters of credit, 
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their forms, their appearances, or their endorsements, than does a baby in 
arms. He turned the paper about, looked at it sideways, lengthways, 
and all ways; and could make out nothing but that it was a sort of 
cheque for 1007. 

“Don’t you see the error?” exclaimed Mr. Hardcastle. ‘ They have 
made it payable to my uncle, Stephen Hardcastle, instead of to me, or to 
the firm collectively, which would have been the same. My name’s not 
Stephen, so it <a be perfectly useless for me to present it. How the 
fools came to make such an extraordinary mistake I cannot tell: some 
one of the junior clerks 1 suppose, in the pressure of business, managed 
to give unintelligible orders to the bankers, and so caused the error.” 

“ Dear me!”’ said Mr. Dundyke. 

‘“‘ Now I want to know if you can let me have this sum. I shall write 
immediately to get the thing rectified, and if you can accommodate me 
for a few days, until the needful comes, I will then repay you with many 
thanks.” 

“But, dear me, sir!” exclaimed Mr. Dundyke,—‘not but what I 
should be proud to do anything for you that I could, in my poor way— 
you don’t suppose I have got a hundred pound here? Nor the half! nor 
the quarter of it!” 

Mr. Hardcastle carelessly hummed a tune, and played with his glitter- 
ing cable watch-chain. 

“I should not like to offer you what I have got, sir,” continued the 
common-councilman, “ but I am sure if you took it as no offence, and it 
would be of any temporary use to you 4 

“ Oh, thank you! No, it’s not that,” interrupted the merchant. “ Less 
than the hundred pounds would not be worth the trouble of borrowing. 
You have nothing like that sum, you say ?” 

Out came Mr. Dundyke’s purse and pocket-book. He counted over 
his store, and found that, English and French money combined, he pos- 
sessed twenty-two pounds, eleven shillings. ‘The twenty pounds, notes 
and gold, he pushed towards Mr. Hardcastle, the odd money he returned 
to his pocket. ‘* You are quite welcome, sir, for a few days, if you will 
condescend to make use of it.” 

‘‘] feel extremely obliged to you,’’ observed Mr. Hardcastle, “ and am 
half inclined to avail myself of your politeness. ‘The fact is, Dundyke,” 
he continued, confidentially, ‘‘ my wife has been spending money whole- 
sale, this last week—falling in love with a lot of useless jewellery, when 
she has got a cart-load of it at home. I let her have what money she 
wanted, counting on my speedy remittances, and, upon my word, I am 
nearly drained. I will write you an acknowledgment.” 

“Qh no, no, sir, pray don’t trouble to do that,” cried the confiding 
common-councilman, “ your word would be your bond all over the world. 
And Mr. Hardcastle laughed pleasantly, as he gathered up the money 
and retired. 

“TI want five francs, please,” said Mrs. Dundyke to her husband, 
coming in soon afterwards. 

‘Five francs! What for?” 

“To pay our washing bill. It comes to four francs something, so far 
as I can make out their French figures.” 

“I don’t know that you can have it, Mrs. D.” 
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‘“‘ But why?” inquired the lady, meekly. 

T have just lent most of my spare cash to Mr. Hardcastle, ma’am. 
He received a hundred pound this morning from England, but there was 
a stupid error in endorsing the cheque, and he can’t touch the money till 
it has been back home to be rectified.” 

The information set Mrs. Dundyke thinking. She had just returned 
from a walk, and it was in coming up the stairs that a chambermaid had 
met her and given her the washing-bill. Not being accustomed to 
French writing and accounts, she could not readily puzzle it out, and, bill 
in hand, had knocked at Mrs. Hardcastle’s door, intending to crave that 
lady’s assistance. Mr. Hardcastle opened it only a little way. 

“Is Mrs. Hardcastle at leisure, if you please, sir?” she asked. 

“No; she’s not in. I'll send her to you when she comes,” was his 
reply, as he re-closed the door. And yet Mrs. Dundyke was almost 
certain she saw the tip of Mrs. Hardcastle’s gown, as if she were sitting 
in the room on the right, the door opening to the left. And she also saw 
distinctly the person who had been once pointed out to her as the land- 
lord of the hotel. He was standing at the table, counting money—a 
note or two, it looked, and a little gold. There was food in this to 
employ Mrs. Dundyke’s thoughts, now she knew, or supposed, that very 
money was her husband’s. A sudden doubt whether all was right—she 
has declared it many times since—flashed across her mind. But it left 
her as soon as thought : left her ashamed of doubting such people as the 
Hardcastles, even for a moment. She remained thinking, though. 

* I know these foreign posts are uncertain,” she observed, arousing 
herself, “ and at best it will take, I suppose, ten days before Mr. Hard- 
castle’s remittance can reach him : suppose it should not come when he 
expects, or that there should be another mistake in it ?” 

“ Well, ma’am ?” 

“* Why—as we cannot afford to remain on here an indefinite period, 
waiting, I was thinking it might be better for you to write home for 
more money yourself, and make certain.” 

** Just leave me to manage my own business, ma’am, will you: I am 
capable, I hope,” was the common-councilman’s ungracious answer. 
Nevertheless, he adopted his wife’s suggestion, though not until some 


days had elapsed. 
II. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle continued all grace and smiles, pressing their 
champagne upon Mr. Dundyke and his wife at dinner, and hiring car- 
riages, in which all the four drove out together. The common-council- 
man was rapidly overcoming his repugnance to a table-d’héte, but the 
sumptuous one served in the hotel was very different from those he had 
been frightened with on his journey, and in the second week of his stay 
his wife had to let out all his waistcoats. The little excursions in the 
country he cared less for, but he did not disapprove of them, as they were 
taken at Mr. Hardcastle’s cost. The lovely country about Geneva was 
driven over again and again: Ferney, Coppet, the houses of Madame de 
Staél and Voltaire, all were visited, not much, it is to be feared, to the 
edification of the common-councilman. Thus three weeks, from the time 
of their first arrival, passed rapidly away, and Mr. Dundyke and his wife 
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felt they could not afford to linger longer in Geneva. They now only 
waited for the repayment of the 20/. from Mr. Hardcastle, and, stran 
to say, that gentleman’s money did not arrive : Ae could not account for 
it, and gave vent to a few lordly oaths each morning that the post came 
in and brought him no advice of it. 

* T’ll tell you what it is!” he suddenly observed one morning—* I'll 
lay a thousand to a shilling they have misunderstood my instructions, 
and have sent the money on to Genoa, whither we are bound after leaving 


here !” 
“‘ What a disaster!” uttered Mr. Dundyke. ‘“ Will the money be 


lost, sir ?” 

‘‘ No fear of that: nobody can touch it but myself. But look at the 
inconvenience it is causing, keeping me here! And you also!” 

‘‘ T cannot remain longer,” said Mr. Dundyke ; “ my time is up, and 
I may not exceed it. You can give me an order to receive the 20/. in 
London, sir: it will be all the same.” 

“ But, my good fellow, how will you provide for the expenses of your 
journey to London ?”’ 

“T have managed that, sir,” said the common-councilman. “I wrote 
home for a thirty-pound note.” 

*‘ And is it come?” asked Mr. Hardcastle, turning his eye full upon 
the common-councilman, with the startling rapidity of a flash of lightning. 
Mrs. Dundyke noticed, with astonishment, the look and the eager gesture: 
neither will ever fade from her recollection. 

“ The last half came this morning,” added the common-councilman. 
*‘T have got ’em both safe here,” touching the breast-pocket of his coat. 
** They were them letters you saw me receive.” 

On rising from breakfast, Mr. Dundyke strolled out of the hotel, down 
to the borders of the lake. The day was fearfully hot, and he began to 
think a row on it might be pleasant. A boat and two men were at hand, 
waiting to be hired, and he proceeded to haggle about the price, for one 
of the boatmen spoke English. 

“ I have spent a deal of money since I have been here, one way or 
another,” he soliloquised, ‘ and the bill I expect will be awful. But it 
won't be much addition, this row—as good be hung for a sheep as a 
lamb—so here goes.” 

He stepped into the boat, anticipating an hour’s enjoyment. You saw 
him in it, reader, at the commencement of this history, and you remem- 
ber how hot he found it ; so now we have got round again to the starting- 
point. The two ladies looking after him from Rousseau’s Island, were 
his wife and Mrs. Hardcastle. They were soon joined by the husband 
of the latter. 

“What are you looking at? Why, who’s that in a boat there? 
Surely not Dundyke! Give me the glass.” 

“Yes it is,” said Mrs. Dundyke. 

*‘ Where in the name of wonder is he off to, this melting day? To 
drown himself?’ 

The ladies laughed. 

“Ah! I see; he can’t stand it. The men are bearing off to the side : 
going to land him, then. They had better put back.” 

Mrs. Dundyke sat down underneath the poplar trees, spreading a 
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large umbrella over her head, and took out her work. Mrs. Hardcastle 
was never seen to do any, but she seated herself under shade of the 
umbrella, and the gentleman, leaving them to themselves, walked back 
again over the suspension bridge. 

Poor Mr. Dundyke had “ stood it” as long as he could, but he began 
to fear the effects of the intense heat, blazing down full upon his head, 
and had suddenly told the men to row him to the shore. They looked 
out for a shady landing-place, and did so. 

“Ah! this 1s pleasant!” he exclaimed, throwing himself at full length 
on the and tearing off his coat and hat, while the two poor men 
who sree him thither, laid on their oars and rested. “It’s quite 
heaven, this is, after that horrid, burning lake.” 

‘« How thirsty it bas made me!” resumed his soliloquy, after a pause ; 
* T could drink the lake dry. What a luxury some iced wme would be 
now! and ice is so cheap und plentiful up at the hotel yonder! Suppose 
I send back the boat for Mr. Hardcastle and the two women—and tell 
‘em it’s paradise sitting here, in comparison with the hot hotel, and drop 
in a hint about the iced wine? He will be sure to take it, and glad of 
the excuse. The women would find it rather of the ratherest for heat, 
coming across the lake, but pleasant and refreshing when they get here. 
’Taint far, and their complexions are not of the spoiling sort: Mrs. 1).’s 
ain’t of no particular colour at all, except red, and t’other’s is like chalk. 
Oh, let ’em risk it.” 

Taking out his silver pencil-case (as the men deposed to, afterwards), 
he tore a leaf from his pocket-book, and scribbled a few lines on it, 
folding and directing it to Hardcastle, Esquire: and it had never 
struck Mr. Dundyke till that moment that he was ignorant of Hard- 
castle, Esquire’s, Christian name. The men received the note and their 
orders, and prepared to push off. 

“ We are to com back, when we have giv dis, tout de suite?” asked 
the one—“ com back for de jontilmans ?” 

“ Come back ? of course you are to come back,” responded the common- 
councilman, “ how am I to get home, else ? But you are to bring two 
ladies and a gentleman, aud some ice and some wine; and to look ‘sharp 
about it. Take care the bottles don’t get broke in the boat.” 

So the men rowed away, leaving Mr. Dundyke lying there. Reader! 
he was never more seen by his wife again: never more seen, alive or 
—_ so far as could with certainty be ascertained, by any one in this 
worl 

The boatmen, making good speed, conveyed the pencilled note to the 
Hotel des Bergues, but ‘neither Mr. nor Mrs. Hardcastle were in. ‘This 
caused a delay of nearly two hours, when one of the waiters bethoueht 
him of looking in Rousseau’s Island. There he found Mrs. Hard- 
castle, and gave her the note. 

“ What do you say?” she asked, tossing it to Mrs. Dundyke. “ Shall 
we go?” 

** But where’s Mr. Hardcastle ?” 

“Who's to know? He may be gone round to meet your husband: 
he saw the probable spot the boat was making for. Oh, jet us go! per- 
haps they are waiting for us. Waiter,’ * continued Mrs. Hardcastle, 
imperiously, ‘let some wine be placed in the boat, and plenty of ice.” 
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The two ladies, under cover of the umbrella, and a parasol each be- 
sides, were rowed across the hot lake, and landed on the spot where the 
men had left Mr. Dundyke. But no trace of that gentleman could now 
be seen, and they sat down im the shade to cool their heated faces, glad 
of a respite. Mrs. Dundyke said afterwards, that a strange feeling stole 
over her as she sat there; an overpowering dread she knew not of what ; 
a sickening sensation of awe and terror. She took out her work, but her 
fingers trembled so she had to put it up again, and, with every moment, 
the feeling, whatever it night be, grew stronger. 

Now, can any metaphysician account for these moments of superstitious 
dread? Instances, and many of them, are known where the results have 

iven to them a terrible signification. Mrs. Dundyke said then, says 
still, that the simple fact of not finding her husband on the landing- 
place gave her no fear, no concern whatever: she did not give a second 
thought to it, fancying he had strolled away in search of any points of 
interest or curiosity: and before she had the slightest anxiety about his 
non-appearance, before she at all cared to see him back (‘‘ for truth was,” 
she often says, ‘‘ I was thinking only about the dreadful heat I was in, 
and how I could get myself cool”), this sickening, undefined fear came 
creeping over her. 

So she sat on, and Mr. Dundyke did not come. Then arose the 
thought, and at first it was but a thought, not a fear, where was her 
husband—would he ever come? and they continued still to sit on, and 
he never came. 

They shouted his name in various directions, and one of the boatmen 
went away to explore, Mrs. Dundyke following him. They came back 
unsuccessful, she pale, agitated, and trembling. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you are alarmed!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Hardeastle, looking at her in surprise. 

** No, no, ma’am, not alarmed”—for she felt an unconquerable relue- 
tance to confess to fears she could not define. ‘I certainly do think it 
strange he should go away for so long, leaving us here like this, after 
sending for us. There’s—there’s no danger, I suppose—that he—that 
any one, I mean, could fall into the water from this spot ?” 

There certainly was no danger of that, and the boatmen could not help 
laughing at the notion, for the bank and the water were at that place 
nearly level. “A man might walk in if he felt so inclined,” observed 
Mrs. Hardeastle, jokingly, ‘‘ but he could scarcely enter it in any other 
way. And your husband is not one to cut short his life wilfully.” 

Not he, indeed; none less likely to make his own quietus than plain, 
practical David Dundyke, with his future aspirations and his harmless 
ambition. His wife knew that the Lord Mayor’s chair, which shone in 
his distant vista, would alone have kept him from plunging head foremost 
into the best stream that ever ran. 

‘‘He became tired of waiting here, that’s all,” said Mrs. Hardcastle. 
‘* ‘Two or three hours’ solitude in this spot would tire out the patience of 
Job. And he naturally thought the boatmen had misunderstood him, 
and were not coming back.”’ 

‘* Then where is he ?” cried Mrs. Dundyke—“ what has he done with 
himself ?”’ 

“ He has gone back by land, of course—as any one else would do.” 
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“‘ But he does not know his way back, ma’am,”’ urged Mrs. Dundyke. 

‘Know it! He has only to keep the lake on the right, and follow 
his nose. He would soon be in Geneva.” 

It was the most probable solution of the mystery ; indeed, a very 
probable one ; and the ladies got into the boat and were rowed back. 

It was nearly five o’clock when they reached the hotel. Mr. Dundyke 
had not returned. “ But that’s nothing,” reasoned Mrs. Hardcastle to 
her friend ; “‘the day is so hot, he would take his time walking. My 
husband has not been in either, it seems: they are sure to be together.” 

Mrs. Dundyke went up-stairs and into her room, the nameless agony 
of some undefined dread weighing down her spirits. She could not rest, 
and stood peeping out at the door, thinking to see her husband come up 
the long corridor. While thus looking, there came, creeping up the 
stairs, Mr. Hardcastle, stealing along, as it seemed to Mrs. Dundyke, to 
shun observation, his boots white, as if he had walked much in the dusty 
roads, his face scratched, and one of his fingers sprained (as she learnt 
afterwards) and bound up with a handkerchief. 

“Oh, sir!” she cried, darting forward in high excitement, ‘ where is 
he? where is Mr. Dundyke? What has happened to him?” 

Mr. Hardcastle stood for a moment transfixed, and, unless Mrs. 
Dundyke was strangely mistaken, his features turned as white as ashes. 
She associated no suspicion with that pallor then, she but thought of her 
own ill-manners in accosting him so abruptly. 

* What of your husband ?” he asked, rallying himself. “ Z don’t know 
anything of him.” 

Mrs. Dundyke explained. Mrs. Hardcastle, hearing their voices, came 
out of her room and helped her. 

“Ts that all ?” he exclaimed: ‘oh, he will soon be back. If he is not 
in in time for dinner, Mrs. Dundyke, you can go down with us. Don’t 
alarm yourself.” 

* But have you not seen him ?—not been with him ?” urged poor Mrs. 
Dundyke. 

‘*] have never seen him since breakfast.” 

* We thought you might have walked round by the shore to join him, 
as you saw this morning where the boat was making for,” remarked Mrs. 
Hardcastle. 

He turned savagely upon her, his eyes glaring like a tiger. ‘ No, 
madam,” he said, with concentrated passion, “‘ none save a fool would 
undertake such a walk to-day. I have been in the town, executing 
various commissions,” he added, changing his tone, and addressing Mrs. 
Dundyke, ‘and a pretty accident I had nearly met with: in avoiding a 
restive horse on the dusty quays, I slipped down, with my face on some 
flint stones.” 

Mrs. Dundyke would not go down to dinner, but Mrs. Hardcastle 
fetched her into her own room to tea afterwards, and they were both very 
kind to her, buoying up her spirits, and laughing at her fears. Her 
husband had only lost his way, they urged, and would be home fast 
enough by morning—a rare joke they would have with him about running 
away, when he did come. 

It was eleven o'clock when Mrs. Dundyke wished them goodnight 
and retired to her chamber, feeling like one more dead than alive. It is 
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probable that few, if any, can form an adequate idea of her sensations, 
and always in vain, since, has she attempted to describe them. It was 
not the actual absence of her husband that seemed to affect her, but that 
horrible, mysterious dread, which had come over her without cause or 
warning, and still clung to her. She knew now, she fel¢, that it had 
reference to him; she felt a conviction, deep and certain, that some un- 
toward fate had overtaken him. Can the reader understand this? 
Perhaps not; but it is truth, Mrs. Dundyke stood at the open window 
of her room, leaning far out, and looking down into the street, hoping — 
stay, not so much hoping as wishing—to see him come round the corner, 
footsore and travel-worn, having lost his way and found it again. He 
had never been to her a fond, loving partner; still he was her husband ; 
was associated with her every-day hopes and pleasures, with the past and 
with the future, and in that dread hour of suspense and agony, she would 
have given up her own life to see him return. She began wondering 
whether any one was still up, to let him in—if he did come; if not, she 
would steal down stairs herself, and work at the door-fastenings till she 
undid them. While thus thinking, she became aware that strange sounds 
were proceeding from the next room, though not at first had she paid at- 
tention to them, and drawing back and closing the window, she found that 
a fearful quarrel was taking place between Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle. Its 
substance she could not hear, and did not wish to hear, but wild sobs and 
wuilings, as if caused by deep grief, mingled with bursts of reproach, 
seemed to come from the lady, and were met by fury and oaths from him. 
Mrs. Dundyke twice heard her husband’s name mentioned (or her own, 
*‘ Dundyke”), and one sentence of Mr. Hardcastle’s came quite distinctly 
upon her ear. It appeared to be uttered in reply to some threat or re- 
monstrance of Mrs. Hardcastle’s, and was to the effect that she might 
leave him as soon as she liked, and welcome, might start off then, in the 
midnight hour, for that no lawful tie bound her to him. After a while 
the quarrel appeared to subside, silence supervened, and Mrs. Dundyke 
watched through the livelong night. 

The morning brought its events with it. Mrs. Hardcastle, between 
whom and her husband there now appeared to be perfect peace, came to 
Mrs. Dundyke’s room, and said they had received letters which would 
oblige them to leave that day on their route to Genoa. The money they 
had waited for was forwarded to that city, as they had suspected—how 
the mistake came to be made Mr. Hardcastle could not comprehend yet 
—and some relatives of theirs were posting on, expecting to meet them 
there. 

“‘ But—but,” shivered poor Mrs. Dundyke, ‘ will Mr. Hardcastle leave 
me in this dreadful suspense ?—will he not stay and endeavour to find out 
what has become of my husband? I know J have no claim on his 
kindness, ma’am, and that the attentions you have already shown us 
were more than we could expect; but think of my position! Alone in 
this strange place—in debt to the hotel—without money in my pocket— 
9 5 i the language—without a single friend near me! What am 

to do?” 

* Had it not been for this, we should have left this morning,” said Mrs. 
Hardcastle, “‘ but my husband says he will remain with you till the even- 
ing, ill as he can afford the delay. Mr. Dundyke must appear by that 
time ; safe and well we hope; never fear!” 
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In the course of the morning, Mr. Hardcastle went with the two boat- 
men to the place where they had landed Mr. Dundyke on the previous 
day, and a gentleman named by the proprietor of the hotel accompanied 
them. But not the slightest trace of him could be found, though some 
hours were spent in exploring. In the evening, by the six o'clock 

Mr. and Mrs. Hardosstle left Geneva, the former handing to 
Mrs. Dundyke an order upon the house in Londen: Hardeastle and Co., 
for the 20/. he had borrowed of her husband. He regretted, he said, his 
inability to furnish her, then, with any funds she might require, but he 
had barely sufficient to carry himself and wife to Genoa. If Mrs. 
Dundyke approved, he would with the greatest pleasure forward from that 
city any sum she chose to name, for being known there, his credit was 
unlimited. Mrs. Dundyke declined his offer, with thanks: she reflected 
that if her husband returned, he would have his money with him, and in 
the event of his mysterious ‘absence being prolonged, she might as well 
write home for money as borrow it from Mr. Hardcastle at Genoa. She 
wondered, but did not presume to ask, how he had procured funds for 
his own journey, and to discharge his hotel bill, which he paid before 
Starting. 

The days went on, and no tidings could be heard of Mr. Dundyke : 
no tidings ever were heard of him. Through the exertions of an English 
clergyman, who arrived at the hotel the day after the Hardcastles | left, 
and hearing of the matter became interested in it, all means were em- 
ployed to discover some traces of him, but without effect. A Swiss 
peasant, or very small farmer, 2 man of known good character, and on 
whose word reliance might be placed, came forward and stated that on 
the day in question he had seen two gentlemen, whom he took to be 
English, by their conversation, walking amicably together away from the 
lake, and about a mile distant from the spot of Mr. Dundyke’s landing. 
The description he gave of these, tallied with the persons of the missing 
man and Mr. Hardcastle. ‘The stouter of the two, he said, who wore a 
straw hat and a narrow green ribbon tied round it, carried a yellow silk 
handkerchief, and occasionally wiped his face, whieh looked very red and 
hot. The other, a tall, dark man, had a cane in his hand with a silver 
top, looking like a dog’s head, which eane he several times, as he walked, 
whirled round and round, after the manner of a child’s rattle. All this 
agreed exactly. Mr. Dundyke’s hat was straw, its ribbon green and 
narrow, and the handkerchief, which Mrs. Dundyke had handed him, 
clean, that morning, was yellow, with white spots. And again, that 
action of whirling his cane round in the air, was a frequent habit of Mr. 
Hardcastle’s. The country was scoured in the part where this peasant 
had seen them, and also in the direction that they appeared to be going, 
but nothing was discovered. Mr. Wheeler, the clergy man who had taken 
the matter in hand, reminded Mrs. Dundyke that there were more yellow 
silk handkerchiefs in the world than one, that straw hats and green 
ribbons were common enough about Geneva, and that many a gentle- 
man, even of those staying at the hotel, carried a silver-headed cane, and 
might twirl it round as he walked, so that these might not have been the 
parties. Mrs. Dundyke acquieseed. ‘‘ And besides,” she observed, un- 
suspiciously, “what motive could Mr. Hardeastle have had in denying 
that he had seen him since breakfast, if he had indeed been with him ?” 

The two halves of the 50/. note iorwarded to Mr. Dundyke had been 
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of course lost with him, but its number was obtained from England, and 
the note traced. It had been changed in Geneva, on the day after Mr. 
Dundyke’s disappearance. The money-changer could not recollect who 
changed it, except that it was an Englishman ; he thought, a tall man: 
but so many English gentlemen came in to change money, he observed, 
that it was impossible to recollect them all with any degree of certainty. 

It was Mr. Wheeler who ascertained these particulars. He came into 
his daughter's room, which was the one formerly occupied by the Hard- 
castles, thinking how he should break this additional news to Mrs. 
Dundyke, who was sitting there. Before he could speak, his daughter 
accosted him. 

‘‘ Dear father,” she said, ‘I wish you would assist me to move these 
drawers a little, they are heavy. My “needle-case has fallen behind.” 

The clergyman advanced, and the chest of drawers was drawn from the 
wall. A chink, as of something falling, was heard, and a silver pencil- 
case rolled from underneath, towards the feet of Mrs. Dundyke. Miss 
Wheeler saw her needle-case close to the wall, and picked it up from the 
accumulated dust gathered there, but she dropped it again in terror, for 
a startling scream came from Mrs. Dundyke. 

‘It is my husband’s pencil-case !” she exclaimed, wringing her hands, 
“it is my husband’s pencil-case ! # 

“ Dear, dear madam,” "interposed the clergyman, “ do not let the sight 
of it agitate you thus !’ 

‘You do not understand,” she reiterated ; “ he had it with him on that 
fatal morning. If this has ootauned here, why not he?” 

‘“‘ How do you know he had it?” asked Mr. Wheeler. ‘‘ He may have 
left it in the hotel.” 

“No, no!” she earnestly exelaimed. ‘The very moment before he 
left, I saw him make a note with it in his memorandum-book, and I saw 
him return both to his pocket, the book and the pencil. How could he 
have written the letter after the men landed him, telling us to join him 
there, without it ?—he never carried but this.” 

The clergyman looked puzzled. 

He took the pencil with him that day, believe me, sir,” she continued, 
impressively, “and the note was written ‘with it: the men said so. What 
has brought it back here ?—here, in Mr. Hardcastle’s room ?—Oh, sir!” 
she broke abruptly off, shuddering, and seizing the good clergyman’s 
hands in excitement, “ the seales seem to fall from my eyes! But it isa 
horrible thought !” 

‘* What mean you ?” said Mr. Wheeler. 

*“* It is a horrible fear—horrible—horrible! God forgive me if it be an 
un) ust one. Could he have been murdered by Mr. Hardcastle ?” 

‘* Good Heavens!” eried the clergyman, greatly shocked, “ do not let 
your imagination run away with you in this way, my poor lady! A 
gentleman in Mr. Hardeastle’s position of life—and Mr. Dundyke’s 
frie ud! It is quite unnatural to admit such thoughts.” 

‘“* Mr. Hardcastle’ s position! Js it his position? Is he indeed Mr. 
Hardeastle ?” she murmured. ‘ A thousand doubts and suspicions rush 
upon me now. I never thought the lady was quite what she ought to 
be. Oh, sir, if this dread uncertainty that enshrouds my husband's fate 
should not be cleared up, these doubts will never more be set at rest.’ 

They never were set at rest; they never will be. The clergyman, 
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after weighing well all that he heard from her of the Hardcastles 
since their first meeting, allowed that there were strong grounds for sus- 
picion. The travelling incog., as Mr. Dundyke called it—the scene with 
the waiter, which she knew now had reference to their unpaid bill—the 
discharging that bill with her husband’s money, and the repeated ex- 
cuses for its non-repayment—the wild impulsive glance shot on her 
husband by Mr. Hardcastle, upon hearing that he had received the 301. 
note—the long absence of Mr. Hardcastle on the day of the disappear- 
ance, and his sneaking up-stairs, hurt and scratched, warm and dusty, as 
if he had walked far, and his changing colour when she asked after her 
husband—the description given by the peasant of the two gentlemen he 
had seen walking together—the savage look Mr. Hardcastle turned upon 
his wife when she suggested that he might have been with Mr. Dundyke 
—the strange quarrel she had heard that night between them, in which 
her husband’s name was more than once mentioned—the changing of 
the 30/. note, known to have been in the pocket of Mr. Dundyke—their 
sudden departure, and the payment of the hotel bill, when it was suspected 
that previously they were not in funds to do either—and now the finding 
the pencil in Mr. Hardcastle’s room ! Grave, grave causes for suspicion ! 
The clergyman admitted so: but, at the same time, they were but suspi- 
cion; all might be answered satisfactorily, and who was to run after Mr. 
Hardcastle and accuse him ? 

The reader must draw his own deductions. Nothing was proved, 
nothing more ever heard of Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle. It is possible 
the man was innocent, but it is probable he was guilty. It is a prolific 
theme for discussion, ay, and often is discussed, by those who knew the 
common-councilman. 

Mrs. Dundyke returned to England when all hope had left her. The 
order she carried with her for 20/., drawn on the house of Hardeastle 
and Co., was dishonoured : that firm disclaiming all knowledge of the 
drawer, and when she said it was the nephew of Mr. Hardcastle, senior, 
they begged to refer her personally to that gentleman. She went up to see 
him at Kensington, and the old gentleman received her very courteously. 
He had a nephew, he stated, who made his home on the Continent, a 
thankless scapegrace, who had caused him a world of trouble. “ But 
this is not his handwriting, madam,” he observed, putting on his spec- 
tacles to look at the paper. 

“ T saw him write it, sir,” said Mrs. Dundyke. 

* Madam, it is no more like his writing than it is like yours or mine. 
And what is this signature, ‘B. Hardcastle’? My nephew's name is 
Thomas. _Besides,”’ continued the old gentleman, reflectingly, ‘he 
could not have been at Geneva at the date of this order. I had a letter 
from him about the period, written from Brussels. Stay, I will 
fetch it.” 

Mr. Hardcastle produced the letter. Singular to relate, it bore the 
very same date, the 10th of August, the post marks agreeing with it. It 
is impossible, madam, you see: I will swear that this is my nephew’s 
handwriting. You may read the letter :\it is about family affairs, but no 
matter. You must have been imposed upon.” _ 

“* Have you two nephews, sir ?” 

* T never had but this one in my life, ma’am: and I have found him 


one too many.” 
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“ His wife is a fine woman, pale, with handsome features,” persisted 
Mrs. Dundyke. Not that she disbelieved that venerable old man, but it 
all seemed such a mystery. 

“‘ His wife! my nephew has no wife: I don’t know who'd marry him. 
I tell you, ma’am, you have been taken in by some swindler who must 
have assumed his name: though egad! my nephew’s little better than a 
swindler himself, for he gets into debt with everybody who will let 
him.” 

Mrs. Dundyke sat silent a few moments, and she then told her tale 
—told everything that had occurred in connexion with her husband’s 
mysterious fate. But when she came to hint her suspicions of Mr. 
Hardeastle’s having been his destroyer, the old gentleman was visibly 
shocked and agitated. 

“Good God!” he uttered, “no! Spendthrift as he is, he is not 
capable of that awful crime. How do you suppose your husband lost his 
life? In astruggle? Did they quarrel ?” 

“T know nothing,” wailed Mrs. Dundyke. ‘ A quarrel and struggle 
it may have been. Mr. Hardcastle was a powerful man.” 

‘‘A what? A powerful man, did you say, this Mr. Hardcastle P” 

“Very powerful, sir; tall and strong. Standing six foot high, and as 
dark as a gipsy.” 

“Thank Heaven for that relief!” murmured Mr. Hardcastle. “‘ My 
nephew is one of the smallest men you ever saw, ma’am, short and slight, 
with fair curls : in fact, an effeminatedandy. There’s his picture,” added 
the old gentleman, throwing open the door of an inner room, “ and when 
he next comes to England, and he is threatening it now, you shall see him. 
But, meanwhile, I will refer you to fifty persons, if you like, who will 
bear testimony that he is, in person, as I describe. There is no possible 
identity between them. Once more, thank Heaven !” 

Mrs. Dundyke returned to her home. An opportunity was presented 
to her soon after of seeing the real nephew of Mr. Hardcastle; but it 
needed not this to convince her how completely she and her husband had 
been imposed upon. An ample income is allowed her from the tea- 
establishment, according to the articles of partnership; more than she 
will ever spend. She sits in her solitary home, her thoughts cast back 
into the past. Ten or eleven years have elapsed since, but her mind 
rarely wanders from that dreadful mystery. Many different aspects of 
the affair appear to her, each looking probable in its turn. Now, it 
seems they must have had a tussle for life and death, and that a random 
blow killed her husband, that his bones are still whitening in some un- 
explored spot near where he was last seen: now, she sees Mr. Hardcastle 
rushing round to the Janding-place that morning, murder and robbery on 
his hand and heart : and now she asks, could her husband have fallen 
accidentally into the lake, and his effects have slipped in some way into 
the hands of some dishonest passer-by, while Mr. Hardcastle was wholly 
innocent ? Her brain is nearly wearied out with thought, and there 
comes an occasional burst of anguish from her usually quiet lips, as she 
exclaims to some friend who has dropped in to chat with her, “ Oh that 
4 poor husband should ever have taken it in his head to go that tour to 

eneva !” 
















































DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


The Cupola of St. Peter’s and Sistine Chapel—The Opera, 2nd Part: the Trova- 
tore—The Museum at the Lateran—San Pietro in Vincolo and the “ Moses.” 


A Great deal has been said and written about the ascent of the cupola 
of St. Peter's, in which I cannot agree; and, as | went up yesterday, I 
conceive myself—minnow though I be—entitled to an opinion among the 
great Tritons of the goose-tail. From the church we entered a door to 
the left, where sits a functionary to whom the ticket is delivered up; 
each holder of a ticket being responsible for the safety of the party 
of five which it admits, for fear of any sinistro accidente. A broad 
staircase, a cordoni (meaning that there are no steps, but a steep 
inclined plane, to ascend) circles round and round; a horse or donkey, 
biped or quadruped, might go up with perfect ease—all except a pufly 
alderman—so gradual is the ascent. Many emperors, kings, and 
princesses have so far condescended to stretch their royal legs, as is 
set forth on the marble slabs that line the walls. We arrived on the 
roof, which is like the roof of any other great building, before we were 
conscious we had done anything. I saw no fountams or workshops 
save a few sheds in corners, and | could quite realise that I was walking 
on a roof, and not in some debateable country, extending to a fabulous 
extent, midway between earth and heaven. I did not see anything 
astonishing except the size, for which one comes prepared by a know- 
ledge of the vast proportions of St. Peter. One circumstance is won- 
derful, and I note the fact, that upwards of six or seven thousand a year 
is annually expended in keeping the exterior in repair. Standing there, 
I could not but contrast in my own mind the bald and bare aspect of 
the leaden plain before me, broken only by the vaulting arch of the 
central nave, and the huge dimensions of the statues over the fagade— 
great clumsy giants of Bernini parentage—to the delicate tracery; the 
forest of airy pinnacles and spires, each different and all beautiful; the 
stars, the crosses, the bosses, pure in colour as when drawn drome the 
marble bosoms of the Carrara mountains ; the world of statues ; the long 
vistas of overarching supports, light and bold as the recollection of a 
dream, seen on the roof of the wondrous cathedral at Milan—that stu- 
pendous yet graceful fabric, which im bridal whiteness and purity chal- 
lenges the snowy Alps, whose crested summits, mingling with the clouds, 
fringe the Lombard plains, There, as I contemplated the elegant con- 
fusion of the roof, at certain points perfectly symmetrical, at others 
absolutely labyrinthal in confusion, like the Fata Morgana turned topsy- 
turvy, 1 was not for an instant reminded of the solidity of the structure, 
but my eye dwelt alone on the incomparable decorations, the inimitable 
coquetry with which the solid walls are festooned, surmounted by the 

arrow-like spire dashing upwards into the heavens with a transparent 
lightness quite miraculous; the walls being divided and the staircase 
visible, as it were, in air, twisting up cork-screw fashion between the 
apertures, looking altogether of a material more akin to the vapoury 
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clouds than marble and stone. I must, therefore, again commit the de- 
linquency of declaring that I prefer the exterior of Milan Cathedral as 
decidedly as I do the interior, with its deep, half-revealed Gothic aisles, 
to the gaudy trappings and glaring light of St. Peter’s. But to return. 
The great cupola of St. Peter’s rises perpendicularly from the roof in a 
manner so sudden ascent appears impossible ; but entering a small door at 
the base, we addressed ourselves to the labour, proceeding crab-wise up 
flight after flight of stairs, one-sided and lurching, like a om in a gale of 
wind, and making one feel about as giddy. These curiously-shaped ascents 
run between the exterior coating and the interior vaulting of the cupola, 
and are bent to accommodate its arching form. Just as I had squeezed 
myself into a corner for a few moments’ rest, down came from above, with 
a large party, the Marchese , making the vaults echo with their 
laughter. Great were the greetings with my party, which, as I hate 
uncongenial people in remarkable places distracting one’s thoughts by 
their impertinent babblings, I was glad to escape, being quite overlooked 
by the triumphantly handsome heir of the’Dukes of Vetiniano in my 
snug corner. At length we gained the gallery of the dome, and looked 
down from the immense elevation on the church beneath, and the altar 
and tomb of the apostles. The four figures of the Evangelists—to my 
mind incomparably the finest mosaics in the world—now appeared in 
their true gigantic proportions; we were the pigmies, and the people 
below, like dots, darkening the bright marble pavement ; while the great 
letters in the inscription round the entablature grew taller than the 
tallest man that ever lived. Above was the superb arched roof of 
burnished gold, covered with mosaics; a glorious firmament, dotted with 
sparkling stars, and a radiance quite celestial, as the sun poured down 
his rays through the central aperture, lighting up the angels that hovered 
above in the upper portion, and the holy religious forms of apostles, saints, 
and martyrs, who from above keep eternal watch and ward over the sacred 
tomb below, where burn by night and day the emblematic lamps. The 
celestial hierarchy around me, prefiguring the elders surrounding the 
great white throne, seemed planted there in expectation of the last 
trumpet, at whose solemn sound the breath of divinity shall revivify the 
spirits of those whose images we gazed on with feelings of wonder and 
of dread. ‘Their mission shall be then accomplished, when the tomb 
beneath renders up its dead; while the vast fabric falls asunder, its deep 
foundations upheaved by the quaking globe, flying like Eve from the 
awful presence of its Creator into the shades of chaos. Some more steep 
climbing up eccentric stairs and the great outer balcony was reached, and 
the noble view stretched around. From this Belvidere of the eternal city 
it looks beneath like the palm of a man’s hand, intersected by a thread of 
water flowing beside the tombs and ruins and the busy haunts of men, 
towards the desolate Maremma, where a curse lies heavy on the land—a 
curse of sterility, and poverty, and sickness, where life becomes but a 
living death. Rome lies like a corpse at one’s feet. ‘The glory of the 
seven hills is humbled, their undulations scarcely suspectible at the foot 
of their modern rival, the vast Basilica standing like Calypso among her 
nymphs, pre-eminent in height and dignity. Twice mistress of the 
world, Rome can now only be deemed queen of the desert around. The 
murmurs of the multitude, confounded with the hum of the fountains, 
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were borne aloft in the sighings of the scented breeze, forming the 
orange-terraced gardens of the Vatican, like a lamentation, a complaint 
from the Rachel of ages calling for her children, and not to be comforted 
because they are not! How can vain words do justice to this noblest 
panorama of that land, reverenced by all mankind as the centre from 
whence power, arts, religion, laws, history, beauty, bravery, civilisation 
have risen—the Cybele cf Europe, and this its capital. Where the 
stones are more eloquent than living men, and in the preservation of 
whose proudest monument the very existence of the world is involved, as 
the great spring moving the timepiece of the universe; for, when the 
Colosseum falls, shall not earth be rent asunder? Taken ex masse, the 
aspect of the Campagna is barren and stern, without a single tree to shade 
the stony valleys, or fringe the long hard lines of the square-shaped 
mountains, iadhing as though cast in bronze. The weird fantastic pine- 
trees of the Villa Doria were all that barren nature displayed of inky, 
sober green around that monumental island; the great city beneath, 
born as if by enchantment—a marble oasis in « sandy desert. “Alas! 
the lofty city, and alas! childless and crownless in her voiceless woe,” she 
stands still to bear the whips and scorns of time as of yore, still to be 
chronicled as the protomartyr of the earth. 

At this altitude the volcanic Alban mountains, veiled in deep forests, 
and the calcareous summits of the Sabine heights, Mount Soracte and 
the encircling Apennines looked but low hills, marking the limits of that 
vast upheaving plain the Campagna, nowhere level yet nowhere preci- 
pitate, bounded on one side by the Tyrrhenian Sea, on the other by the 
mountains, dry, naked, solitary, a lonely pine here and there crowning 
a rounded hill. J thought on all the theories extant accounting for the 
strange peculiarities of the Roman Campagna; that it had been once an 
ocean, those heights its shore ; Mount Soracte a rocky island, against 
whose sides the roaring billows beat ; that nature had formed it from the 
beginning for a great battle-field, whereon the destinies of mankind were 
to be fought out as long as time endured ; that it had once contained 
countless voleanoes, whose united action formed the unnatural substratum 
of lava of which it consists. None of these fancies pleased me save the 
battle of life, that is the impress the heavy lines bear, as though the 
very hills had hardened after having gazed for untold centuries on the 
blood and horrors, the death and destruction, piled heap above heap in 
that vast carnage; ground where powers, nations, and potentates have 
fallen, ‘the Goth, the Christian, time, war, flood, and fire”—the pale 
faces of the slain turned upwards, making death hideous. The islands 
on the sea towards Ostia were visible, like clouds of morning mist ob- 
scuring the empyrean blue—all, save heaven, was dead, brown, dried up, 
a very skeleton of nature—even Hope had fled back to the regions from 
whence she came, leaving beneath death, the grave, and blank despair. 

Some persons are possessed with a foolish ambition of climbing up into 
the ball, which will hold about five persons, in an atmosphere resembling 
the black-hole of Calcutta. I have a desire to be rather than to seem, 
and never go to anything for the sake of saying that I have been, so I 
gazed at the scene around me, and allowed others to laugh and joke at 
the mishaps that befel them. After our descent we strolled into the 
Sistine Chapel, rigidly guarded by a Cerberus looking out for Paul’s. 
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It is by no means so large as I dare say people fancy who have never 
seen it, yet there is a chastened elegance in its aspect quite peculiar; 
solemn yet rich, and admirably blending in general effect. I never 
could endure the “ Last Judgment ;” it is to me a scene of unutterable 
Titanic confusion ; no peace, no joy, no hope, but all terror, horror, 
. dread and Zorsos, Michael Angelo having twisted about the doomed and 
the blessed in equal degrees of contortion ; indeed, it requires no little 
study to realise which are the sheep and which the goats, so generally 
uneasy do the entire mass of saints and sinners appear. A great work of 
art may be invaluable as a study to cognoscenti, and yet most unpleasing 
and unpalatable to the multitude. The sombre brown of the figures on 
the blue background reminded me of the grave-like colouring of all 
nature in the prospect I had just quitted. The attitude of the Saviour 
has every attribute of a Jupiter Tonans rejoicing in the chaos he again 
calls forth for the destruction of the creatures he had formed; and the 
graceful action of the Madonna, veiling herself at the sight of the suf- 
ferings she cannot avert, may sound poetical on paper, but is quite lost in 
the agonised mass around her. To me, the charm of the Sistine Chapel 
consists in the beautiful frescoes that adorn its walls, on whose calm out- 
lines the eye rests with complacency after the uneasy action of the “ Last 
Judgment.” Beautiful is Perugino’s delineation of our Lord’s temptation; 
the three movements combined into one picture with the quaint arrange- 
ment common to the early schools; beautiful, also, perhaps the finest of all 
his works, is ‘‘ Christ delivering the Keys to Peter,” the general arrange- 
ment and grouping of which served as the precise model to Raphael in 
his lovely picture of the “ Spozalizio,” now in the Brera at Milan. Here, 
too, Ghirlandaio, Roselli, Botticelli, and Signorelli, the great fathers of 
the Florentine school, have striven in noble emulation, and all united to 
produce a result not only artistically of the highest excellence, but 
pleasing and sympathetic to the admiring crowds who rendezvous here 
from all quarters of the civilised globe. 

The Trovatore has been acting here with great success ; indeed, the 
Italians care for no other music but Verdi’s, and if he always writes such 
operas as “ Ernani” and “ Rigoletto,” I should be inclined to agree with 
them. There is a gush—a flow of the sweetest melody, reminding one 
of Bellini in his happiest inspirations. Somehow or other the German 
classicalities—Beethoven, Handel, and Mozart—are uncongenial in the 
sunny south, and never have taken deep root in the soil. Where the 
gay chirrup of the castanet, or the ringing joyous ritornel of the tam- 
borine, far better suit the jocund glee of the romances and nottornos 
they accompany on the vine-terraced hills, or on the blue shores of the 
myrtle-shaded lakes, where, under the pillars of some ruined temple, the 
genuine Italian enjoys his festa, dressed in the gay national costume. 
The plot of the Trovatore, taken from the Spanish, is very dramatic, 
though full of mystery and inconsistency. Why such a superb knight, | 
radiant in plumes and silver as if fresh from “ the glimpses of the moon, 
keeping watch over Diana sleeping with Endymion,” comes to move in 
general society as the son of a poor gipsy woman, is passing strange ; 
and why the basso, or the Conte, permits him to be perpetually escalading 
his castle and singing. serenades to his lady-love, without cutting him off 
like a tall poppy in his rage, is equally astonishing. ‘The serenades are, 
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however, most acceptable to the audience, being quite delicious, though 
Boucardé, by reason of a very unchivalric hoarseness, by no means did 
justice to them. The Zingara, his mother, has some of the most origi- 
nal and taking melodies allotted to her the fertile fancy of Verdi ever 
conceived. Her famous song in the minor—her cries for vengeance, 
“ Ah mi vendica,” floating like a death-ery all through the opere»—her 
misery—her description of the burning of her own child on the pile she 
had raised for the son of the Count, all mark her character as a new and 
rich dramatic conception, far too good to be wasted in opera, where 
vraisemblance and nature must give way to trios, duets, and choruses, 
invariably in the most mal-apropos situations. 

I am not aware if the plot of the Trovatore be known in England, 
and therefore venture a short sketch of a story interesting enough to 
madden with delight the largest and most poetical portion of civilised 
Europe. The opera is divided into four acts, or tableaux. The first, 
ealled the Duel, introduces us to the palace of the Conte di Luna in the 
year of grace 1409. In the opening scene his attendants, in some 
amazingly clever choruses, more nearly approaching the intonations of 
human voices ae than any imitative music I ever heard (except, 
perhaps, John Parry), relate how a child, the heir of the house, was 
stolen away and burnt to death by some gipsies, and the ineffectual 
efforts of the Count to discover the particular delinquent, seeing that 
Spain swarms with gipsies as the desert with sand. Then enters the 
Lady Leonora and relates to an attendant her concealed love for an un- 
known knight, the 77rovatore, whom she prefers to her affianced husband 
the Conte di Luna. 

In the next scene she is joined by the Count, and soon after, from 
behind the scenes, is heard the exquisite serenade of the strange knight, 
accompanied by a harp, in a rhythm full of originality, and most eatch- 
ing to the ear; the burden of the love-lorn ditty being complaints of his 
solitary fate—unloved and unknown. He follows up the song by his 
bodily appearance in a superb suit of armour, with the haughty bearing 
and romantic beauty proper to a medieval knight-errant, to the de- 
light of the lady and the exasperation of the much-injured Count, who 
really suffers innumerable insults all through the opera at the hands of 
this doubtful age. They exeunt fighting, after harmoniously sing- 
ing a trio with the lady. 

The next act introduces us to the gipsy camp, and Ayucena, pic- 
turesquely attired in radiant silks and barbaric gold, with a Moorish- 
looking handkerchief twisted about her, outlandish enough to recal that 
one Othello gave to Desdemona, “ which had magic in the web of it, and 
could almost read the thoughts of people.” Maurice, her son, the 
Trovatore, now sits in repose beside her ; after an excellent chorus, in 
which the effect is heightened by smiths’ hammers striking in unison, 
she sings her famous song, abounding in a strange, mystic, grotesque 
expression, blended into a savage but striking melody, that, once heard, 
haunts one like a spell. This song purports to be the description of the 
burning of her own child instead of the Count’s ; but when Maurice, re- 
calling her to herself, reminds her that he lives and is her son, Ayucena 
becomes confused, and still calls wildly for vengeance. This prepares 
the audience for the dénowement of the sequel. Sybil-like she stands, 
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uttering her dark sayings and wild forebodings. That weary cry, “ Mi 
vendica,” goes to one’s heart, and her heavy eyes, now dull with grief, 
now burning with love or rage, convey forcibly the contending emotions 
warring in her bosom. 

In the next scene the Count, with the assistance of mother Churech’s 
authority, forces Leonora, nolens volens, into a cathedral to be married. 
The Trovatore and his eipey band break in and carry her off, to the 
undisguised satisfaction of the lady herself. This abduction leads to 
act the third, the most uninteresting part of the opera. The gipsy, 
in endeavouring to penetrate into the camp of her son, is taken pri- 
soner by the followers of the Couné, on suspicion of being the person 
who “a the lost child. The 7rovatore, on the point of marriage with 
Leonora (a lady whom fate perpetually leads to the steps of the * hy- 
meneal altar” vithout ever permitting her to reach the summit), on 
hearing of his mother’s imprisonment, rushes forth to rescue her. The 
last act discovers Maurice a prisoner in the Count’s castle of Aliaferia. 
Leonora, favoured by the mght, endeavours to speak with him, and 
hears again that delicious ritornel of the serenade sung by her ‘lover 
from the interior of a Moresque tower, to the leanne satis- 
faction of the audience as well as herself. The Couné enters, and 
Leonora, after vainly imploring the liberation of her lover, consents to 

him rather than permit the Zrovatore to be sacrificed. The scene 
then changes to a dungeon, where the Zingara and her son are impri- 
soned. The poor Zingara is nearly mad; horror at her approaching 
death—for she is to be burnt alive—has disordered her already unsettled 
brain, and she raves in the most touching and exquisite music. She 
fancies herself again in the open sierra, in ° the wild valleys buried amid 
the deep mountams, where encamp her gipsy followers, far, far away 
from the terrible prison. Peace and happiness breathe in her soul; she 
imagines that the 7rovatore is playing on the lute while she sleeps be- 
side him; again she faintly hums the air of her charming melody of the 
first act, hess and faint as in a blissful dream, and at last sinks insensible 
into the arms of her son. Leonora then enters, urging the Trovatore 
to fly, having obtained his pardon at the sacrifice of her own happiness. 
Maurice refuses to accept his liberty on such terms, and curses her for 
supposed unfaithfulness ; but hears with horror that she has swallowed 
poison, in order to avoid marrying the Count. She dies, and the Count 
appearing, orders Maurice to be dragged to the funeral pile. In the 
mean time the Zingara is restored to consciousness, but too late to declare 
the truth that it is not Aer son, but his own brother that the Count has 
caused to be burnt alive. She flings herself out of a window, and so 
ends the opera most dolorously. 

Getting away from the opera here is an operation of diflieulty—a 
regular exereise of patience—seeing that the French soldiers, who have 
everything their own way, favour the dukes and princesses, keeping the 
unfortunate profanum vulgus waiting for unknown periods of time amid 
a crowd of Italian buckeens, with long moustaches and ample beards, and 
cloaks draped @ lantique, smelling vilely of garlic and bad tobacco, to 
say nothing of the fevers one is im danger of catching from ore 
exhalations of the neighbouring Tiber. “There i is a French theatre ope 
four times a week, in which one entire tier is devoted tor then 
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conquerors of poor old Rome; where, however, these Alphas and 
Omegas of life at Rome appear in a milder mood under the influence of 
their native tongue. The other night I went to see “ La Dame aux 
Camelias,” wondering, however, how so exceedingly immoral a drama 
was permitted in the same holy place which declines any connexion with 
that dear, naughty, abominable “ Lucrezia Borgia.” ‘hey say (that is, 
Mrs. Grundy says, a lady whose ubiquity leads her to Rome as well as all 
other places) that on the morning of the day for which it was announced 
a veto was issued against its performance; but that the French general, 
or the French prefect, or the French somebody, insisted on its produc- 
tion. Certain it is, the French ambassadress was present, and sat out 
the entire evening’s amusement, including a farce about as grosster as 
the lowest French audience could have desired; including a num- 
ber of double entendres, so barefaced one knew not where to look. 
Count happening to be in our box, increased my confusion ; but, 
with the tact of a high-bred Italian, he suddenly became bereft of all his 
five senses, and appeared impassively stupid, spite of the roars of the 
French Olympus in the upper boxes. ‘The drama was well acted, the 
heroine looking her part so perfectly, one could but deem it quite natural. 
She died well, and looked particularly piguante and pretty in bed. 
Good Heavens, what strange times! when such sights are even tolerated 
in Rome—moral Rome! Not the most innocent girl could mistake the 
drift and meaning of ¢his play ! 

The folly of endeavouring to form separate galleries of sculpture in 
the same city as the Vatican Museum is apparent. Even Rome, were all 
her subterranean treasures revealed, could never hope to form another 
such temple to sculpture. ‘The overcrowded rooms of the Capitol Mu- 
seum present an aspect of confusion proper only to a lumber loft, while 
the bare walls of the spacious halls at the Lateran are in the other ex- . 
treme, and appear so nude and unfurnished it is quite desolating to look 
on them. Why should not the gems of both collections be placed in 
that boundless Vatican, whose countless galleries and corridors might yet 
receive thousands of fresh statues, and still have room, and to spare ? 
On the whole, I was more pleased with the Lateran collection than the 
Capitol, where, excepting the Dying Gladiator—if giadiator we are to 
call him, with that cord and horn—and the Flora and Faun, I never 
could see much to admire. At the Lateran I was enchanted with the 
Braschi Antinous—a colossal statue of miraculous beauty, second only to 
the Apollo Belvidere—if, indeed, second to that, which I am not prepared 
to assert it is. Antinous appears in the character of Osiris, crowned with 
ivy berries and leaves, a Lotos flower placed in the centre of the garland 
—a rich, varied, and classical head-gear of the utmost beauty. The hall 
appropriated to Augustus’ family is wonderfully grand and interesting : 
ranged around the walls stand the solemn statues of the imperial house 
in calm majestic attitudes, monumental in character. The statue of Livia 
has a lovely face, and stands in an attitude full of grace and dignity, with 
one hand upraised ; the flowing robes and stately bearing breathing a 
very atmosphere of imperial majesty tempered by womanly sweetness. 
Augustus and Drusus wear the eternal togas—those classical bedgowns 
I so detest. Tiberius appears crowned with oak and acorns, a face full 
of youthful beauty and god-like repose, passionless as the calm surface of 
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the summer heavens. Who could imagine such vices lay dormant under 
so winning an exterior? Agrippina bears her proud character and great 
beauty stamped on her lofty brow. Her attitude is less pleasing than 
that of Livia, masculine determination preponderating over more femi- 
nine charms. Two statues of Germanicus, habited in full armour, express 
an amiable, gentle character, appealing to our sympathies by its unas- 
suming yet manly expression of perfect goodness. His head is unadorned, 
and both statues of high value, from the admirable likeness and perfect 
state of preservation in which they are come down to us. 

Very interesting is the rough Dacian heart, mentioned by Murray, 
with the sculptor’s points still visible. But most of all was I struck by 
an admirable basso-relievo on a marble tomb of Orestes pursued by the 
Furies—wildly horrible in their hideous aspect—his murder of Clytem- 
nestra and her lover in the centre—and, in the other corner, the shade of 
Agamemnon, an old man, wrapt in a deep, mysterious cloak, with a hood 
over his face, inciting Orestes to revenge. ‘This is one of the very finest 
basso-relievos in Rome. Opposite is an inferior work—the destruction 
of Niobe’s children, on another tomb. Near by are two splendid marble 
pillars of Ravonazzetto, taken from the bed of the Tiber; whose beauty 
suggests the question: What must Rome have been, avenued with such 
colonnades ? 

One of the finest statues here is that of Sophocles, bearing the name of 
the Antonelli family inscribed on the pedestal. It was discovered by a 
curious accident. A poor man, working in his vineyard, near the cam- 
pagna of Conte Antonelli, brother of the cardinal, came upon a block of 
stone that resisted all his blows. He dug, and dug, until he discovered a 
statue, which he threw upon ¢erra firma. Off he goes to his patrone, 
the conte, to relate to him the occurrence. But, says he, “cosa im- 
porta a me? IJ have neither a cart to carry it, or horses or oxen to drag 
the cart; via, there it must lie. Perhaps, however, sua excellenza the 
conte would give him something for it ?” The conte returned his query 
like a Quaker, by asking another—“ What did he want for the thing ?” 
At last, after a great deal of discorrera, fifteen scudi was agreed on 
(three pounds), and the contadino went away gloriously contented. The 
statue was dragged to the cortile of the count’s casino, and lay forgotten 
in a corner until Gregory, the late Pope, during one of his provincial 
progresses, passed by Terracina, and breakfasted with Count Antonelli. 
Passing through the cortile, the saintly eyes turned on the recumbent 
statue. ‘ Ma-che cosa abbianio qui? What is this? Qualche cosa di 
bello mi pare.” So the statue was raised and examined, and pronounced 
entirely excellent. The count begged to present the fifteen scudi worth 
to his holiness, who gladly accepted the offer, and ordered the statue to 
be packed off to Rome, where it was cleaned and repaired by benevolent 
antiquarians, who, acting as sponsors, named it Sophocles, under which 
title it now appears, the principal attraction of the third best gallery in 
Rome, and all for fifteen scudi! The thing now is priceless. The in- 
terior court of the Lateran Palace is surrounded above and below with 
an arched colonnade, richly painted in fresco, which produces a very 
noble effect. Indeed, the whole building is grand and palatial in the 
extreme, forming as it does a kind of wing or addenda to the most 
chastely elegant and classically imposing churchin Rome, far more perfect 
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exteriorily than St. Peter’s, however inferior to the great leviathan in 


size. I ascended the stairs, and found the upper suite of apartments of 
fine proportions and decorated with much splendour, but desolate, damp, 
and forlorn. ‘They are now the cradle uf an infant picture-gallery, but 
as yet in a hopelessly infantine state indeed. I remarked one picture by 
Caravaggio, that Moliére of painting, «The Tribute-money,” as fine as 
anything I ever remember seeing of his ; and how well he could paint, 
when he allows one to distinguish the vivid lights and bright colouring, 
ioined to breadth of style and earnest pathetic expression he was capable 
of producing. His paintings are generally such a murky mass, one sees 
nothing but shadows black as darkness visible. There i is, too, a sweet 
“ Annunciation,” by the Cavaliere Arpino, where Mary is represented 
the simple gentle maiden one loves to picture her, not the made-up sim- 
pering beauty to which she is too often degraded by even the first masters. 
The youthfulness and freshness here are “most engaging, and quite re- 
lieved my eyes, accustomed to the glare and grandeur of Parmegiano 
and Domenichino, who never dream but of the Queen of Heaven. ‘The 
picture of “George IV.,” in full “ tog,” is a tremendous affair. I never 
saw an individual so overiaden with orders, chains, ribbon, and velvet, 
even atthe carnival. Indeed, he would make a capital jigurante for that 
season. Certainly the air of Rome, and the stern classical halls of the 
Lateran, are by no means advantageous “to the first gentleman in 
Europe.”’ Poor mau! how the mighty are fallen ! 

During Lent there are what are called Staziones for prayers at all the 
old out-of-the-way churches; and if they possess miraculous treasures 
they are displayed for reverence on these occasions. I have been to-day 
to San Pietro in Vincolo, where the Stazione was held, and the church 
open all day. The road to this church is the identical Via Scelerata, so 
named because here the wicked Tullia, daughter of King Servius, drove 
over the body of her aged father, murdered by Lucius, ow husband, son 
of the banished ‘l'arquinius, in order to usurp his throne. Servius was 
slain on this very road, situated on the Esquiline, which when Tullia heard 
she mounted her chariot and drove to the forum, where, unabashed and 
untouched by her father’s bloody death, she hailed her husband king! 
As she returned home the body of her father lay in the way. The driver ‘of 
her chariot (says Arnold) stopped short, and showed Tullia where her 
father lay in his blood, but she bade him drive on, and the chariot rolled 
over the body, and she went to her home with her father’s blood on the 
wheels of her chariot. 

Flocks of pedestrians and numbers of carriages made the dust fly in 
perfect clouds about the solitary lanes and walled-in alleys in the vicinity. 
All the neighbourhood was up ‘and alive. Droves of beggars sit or stand 

rouped on 1 the steps mounting to the gates, and clink their boxes and 
ask for alms for the sake of the Madonna, and for the love of heaven, with 
an energy reminding one of their brigand associates, whose prayer be- 
comes a command, and the command death if not promptly obeyed. 
Some French soldiers were keeping watch and ward outside the building, 
by no means remarkable on the exterior. Priests, nuns, fine ladies, con- 
tadine, perfumed beaux of the ‘“ very sopht” ‘pattern, and liveried servants, 
cardinals, and monsignores were streaming in and out of the doors ; some 
kneeling at an altar, others prostrate before a favourite saint, ornameuted 
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for the occasion with new artificial flowers. The fine proportions of this 
elegant church told well as a background to the moving, animated scene, 
the graceful marble pillars (pilfered from some ancient temple) springing 
airily to the roof. On the grand altar were displayed the chains which, 
tradition says, bound St. Peter in prison ; hence the name of the church 
“in Vincolo.” They lay exposed to the veneration of all true Catholics 
in a small box lined with crimson silk. Wrapt in deep meditation and 
prayer numbers knelt on the steps, and so would I have knelt also, if I 
could have believed the tale, but, alas! —‘‘ Mi manca la fede !”—I thought 
the chains looked particularly modern and very weak and feeble in the 
links, fancy sort of chains, not at all the kind of articles wherewith to 
bind a man who had a mind to break them. I gazed with the crowd, but 
did not believe. 

Flowers (of cambric) ornamented the altar all about, while the grand 
old Moses frowned down from the corner where he is so barbarously 
wedged in, with a look of supreme contempt at the scene around. The 
more | look at that figure the more I dislike it, profane as it is not to 
rave about the so-called “capo d’opera” of Michel Angelo “ the divine.” 
Nothing can be more placid than the statue, on a low seat nearly on a 
level with the spectator, the gigantic form squeezed between two columns, 
on a monument which all the while is zo¢ a monument. Certainly, this 
image does not impress one with a high idea of Moses. The grossly 
sensual expression tells of passions proper rather to asatyr than a law- 
giver, and the oceans of woolly hair falling from the head and beard pain- 
fully remind one of a shaggy goat—faults which are unrelieved by any 
nobler indications save an air of arrogant command. The drapery is 
much below the ancient statues, ill-folded, heavy, and bad, something 
after the fashion of a miller. Should a great lawgiver who speaks with 
the Almighty appear in such a guise, with such a look? No, truly. 
Still, amid all its defects, this is a remarkable work of art—specially re- 
markable for a peculiar savage air of grandeur all its own, and not to be 
described. It has also great power, consisting in the ‘‘anima” which 
makes the cold marble palpitate with vivid expression. The action, too, 
of the figure is natural, the forms bold without being overcharged, like 
many of Michel Angelo’s works. The modelling of the arms is particu- 
larly fine. But how wanting is the statue in all wherein the Greeks so 
excelled—the sedate, noble simplicity, the profound, contemplative look, 
communing as it were with eternity, which almost excuses the worship 
paid by an ignorant people to these sculptured gods. Above the Moses 
lies a recumbent statue of Julius II., so placed as to appear precisely like 
a sphinx. For this atrocity Michel Angelo is not responsible. 

Over an altar there is a St. Margaret, by Guercino, rebuking a monster 
ready to devour her, with a cross, quite lovely—it positively riveted me. 
One may here admire his admirable colouring, compounded of the Roman- 
Venetian and Bolognese schools, with that bold opposition of light and 
shade in which he so delighted. Who ever had a finer appreciation of 
female beauty than Guercino, of that glowing, warm, gorgeous type per- 
fected under a southern sun, flourishing along with the luscious grapes, 
and often brown and sunburnt as they? St. Margaret is in white, with 
a purple drapery, her long hair falls dishevelled over her shoulders, and 
the almost saucy way, girlish yet commanding, with which she menaces 
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the creature (whose great jaws, well furnished with teeth, are opened to 
devour her) with the cross, her head a little turned upwards, is uncom- 
monly charming. I feel I never shall forget that picture of “ Valiant 
Margaret,” as. Wordsworth calls her. 

In the sacristy hangs Guido’s ‘“‘ Hope,” a sweet pathetic head, fit to 
match with the Cenci. There isa picture, too, by Domenichino of “ Paul’s 
deliverance in Prison” —maniéré, hard, and ill-coloured—the angel looks 
most positive and earthly in his stiff curls, such as one never saw except 
on a well-oiled wig. rtainly this “celestial visitant” brought with 
him “no airs from Paradise.” I have no notion of admiring a picture 
because it is celebrated and praised by “ Murray.” 

As I left the church the sun was just setting with a golden haze over 
the spires, domes, and palaces below. A single palm-tree rose out of 
the opposite wall, its dark leaves, black with shadow, spreading in the 
glorious radiance beyond. Such are we, opaque, obscure, and dark when 
contrasted with the heavenly radiance of those realms of light on which 
we may never gaze but as an affrighted shade, blotting the brightness 
for an instant, then to disappear—who knows where—for ever. 








THE SUN SHINES OVER ALL! 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Wuen hope is heart forsaking, 
Go forth in the open day, 

And watch the sunbeams breaking 
As the dark clouds roll away ; 

Then mark how they tinge and brighten 
Each dark spot where they fall, 

And thy heart of each care will lighten, 
For the sun shines over all! 


When thine eyes with teardrops glisten, 
And each tender chord is stirred, 
Then hie to the woods and listen 
To the sweet song of the bird ; 
And mark how he sings contented, 
As the leaves around him fall, 
You'll forget what you lamented, 
For the sweet birds sing for all. 


When all you fondly cherished 
Has passed, like a dream, away ; 
The love you clung to perished, 
The friendship known decay ; 
Seek then the woodland flowers, 
They will all the past recal, 
And point to happier hours, 
For the bright flowers bloom for all. 
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A FLYING VISIT TO THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE EAST, 
IN JULY, 1854. 


By Henry Sricer, Esq., 


AUTHOR OF “SIGHTS AND SOUNDS,” &c. 


June 13th.—Wound up our affairs in Naples, and embarked on board 
the fine French steamer, Merovée, en route, as we hope, for the scene of 
great events. My companion, H. W., has already witnessed eastern 
strife, having, through the lucky toss of a penny, stood by the side of 
the gallant Omer Pacha, during the struggle of Oltenitza. Unable to 
decide in what direction the impending battle was likely to take place— 
Oltenitza or Turtukai—the question was submitted to the simple arbitre- 
ment of heads-and-tails, and the former representing Oltenitza, and 
winning, the party arrived in ample time to witness the first Turkish 
triumph of the war. It was through W.’s opera-glass that the Pacha 
viewed the retreat of his baffled foe, W. receiving, in acknowledgment 
of his politeness, a medal and a bloodstained Russian sword. 

Omer Pacha’s sight is remarkably keen. M., who was one of the 
small party of English present, told me that, during the second, and 
most determined attack, while every eye but his own strove in vain to 
pierce the thick cloud of smoke that veiled the actual struggle, Omer 
Pacha turned to his visitors, and quietly observed: ‘ Jtepoussés, mes- 
sieurs, en grand désordre.” 

But few passengers on board the Merovée; among them an old 
acquaintance, Colonel St » proceeding on special mission to the 
East. Believed he was to command the mounted portion of a corps of 
bashi-bozouks, to be organised and disciplined after the English mode. 
Left Naples at 4 p.m. 

14¢th.—Smooth and beautiful. At 5 a.m. passing Stromboli; no signs 
of activity. Ran into Messina at 9. Quarantine, of course. Sailed 
again at 4, with cool, refreshing breeze. 

15th.—Reached Malta at 9. The French steamer from the Levant, 
with which ours corresponds, lying ready, with some 700 French troops, 
for Gallipoli, already on board. Secured berths with great difficulty, 
having to share mine with the eagle of the 4th French Hussars, which 
had got inextricably fixed into the bed-place. Landed and breakfasted 
at Dunsford’s Hotel. Saint’s-day. All shops closed. - Returned to the 
“‘ Caire,” and sailed at half-past 6 r.m., with 700 Hussars and artillery, 
a large medical staff, nine colonels, fifty miscellaneous passengers, and 
Brigadier-General the Due d’Elchingen, second son of the illustrious 
Marshal Ney. 

Loud cheers from the garrison and spectators accompanied our exit 
from the harbour. 

16¢h.—Oh! by Jove, how hot! No air—sea like glass—going only 
eight knots—monotonous—sighted nothing all day, but a remarkable 
object, brown and white, which called all the glasses in the ship into 
requisition ; and, after provoking much anxious debate, proved to be a 
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dead horse. Interesting Turkish family on board—ancient Turk and 
young wife—face swathed as usual, but showing magnificent eyes and 
bridge of ravishing nose—two domestics, and little black slave-girl, 
tattooed and pretty. The whole party encamped on deck, and lived for 
five days on cucumbers. ) 

18th.—Arrived in harbour, at Syra, at 5 a.m.—very, very hot. Syra 
resembles Algiers—a sort of cone of houses, whose apex rises half-way 
up @ range of barren and intensely hot-looking bills. Dressed quickly, 
and landed with Col. S.and W. ‘To the Hotel d’ Angleterre, the bad best 
inn—breakfasted and sketched ; but, being unable to wander in the a 
streets, we resolved to return to dine, and sleep on board. As we pul 
off, an English sloop of war came in, towing a pirate prize—found it was 
the Wasp, 14, Lord John Hay. Could not board her, as she was in qua- 
rantine; but Lord John came to the side and told us all the news. [x- 
peets daily to be summoned to join an expedition against Sebastopol, in 
which case, kindly offers us a passage to the fleet. 

There were also rumours of a severe battle having taken place between 
Turks (with allies) and Russians, on the Danube. 

19th.— Weighed at 10 a.m., with a beautiful breeze. “‘ Adieu, Syra,” 
cried one of our French friends, exultingly, “ puis-je ne yamars te revoir !” 
a sentiment in which all comeided. Another slowish day, somewhat re- 
lieved by the presence on board of the band of the French Hussars, who 
performed some pieces very effectively, and then, laying aside their 
instruments, sang in a manner to put to the blush the best trained opera 
chorus I ever heard, out of Germany. A piece called “ La Garde passe” 
(in which the voices imitate with wonderful accuracy and ensemble the 
appreach and retreat of the relief), and another called “ La France et 
l Angleterr-r-re”—worthy substitute for Malbrouk—were in high favour. 

20th.—Dropped anchor in Smyrna at 5 a.m., landed and break- 
fasted coolly and happily at the Hotel des Deux Augustes (7. e. Augustus 
Cesar and Augustus Lippi, the host); after which, to the bazaars, 
camel-ground, &c. Whilst here we were invited to visit a gentleman, now 
in temporary retirement at the Castle—no less a person than the celebrated 
bandit-chief, so long the interest and terror of this neighbourhood. 
Being completely hemmed in by a body of government forces, who proved 
unpurchasable, the illustrious chief, with his lieutenant, surrendered 
themselves, not however, it would appear, at diseretion, as we are in- 
formed that both these gentlemen will, in spite of their little errors, be 
set at liberty in a few days. Sailed at 4 p.m. for the Dardanelles and 
Constantinople. 

2 1st.—Passed the Dardanelles, against strong breeze right a-head, and 
powerful current. 11 A.m., brought to for half an hour, took a few more 
passengers and bags. Sailed again, and reached Gallipoli at 3 r.m. 
Many vessels, nearly all French, were here; among others, the ships of the 
line, Suffren, Napoleon, Ville de Marseilles, Ge. Landed to reconnoitre, 
with S.and W. Met Brigadier-General Sir J. C , who tells us, as the 
latest news, that the Russians entrench themselves on the Danube, 
70,000 strong, while the allies concentrate at Varna with the utmost 
speed—action impending. Visited what remains of the French and 
English eamps, and returned on board to dine. Disembarked the whole 
of our gallant allies, and four horses, one of which, a noble charger, 
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sy to the Duc d’Elchingen, fell head-foremost into the sea, and a 
long and interesting chase ensued; the horse, though loaded with 
clothing, swimming faster than the boats could row. At last he was 
huuted to the steamer’s side, and hoisted into a tender, none the worse 
for his hour’s exertion. 

22nd.—Sailed at 3°30 a.m. The vessel free—clear, and cool, lovely 
day. Reached Constantinople at 5 p.m., landed almost immediately ; 
no custom-house worries, nor any trouble with luggage, except the usual 
firht for it among the facchini on landing. To Missierie’s Hotel—found 
good rooms, excellent ¢able-d’héte, and prompt attendance, at fifteen 
francs a day, terms certainly not extravagantly high, from which, daring 
the greatest pressure, Missierie has never varied, and which have, it is 
said, nevertheless, enriched him to the amount of some 30,0002. 8., to 
his delight, found letters awaiting him from Colonel Beatson (Shemsie 
Pasha), aequainting him that he was to take command of a regiment of 
bashi-bozouks, and desiring him to join. 5.’s title to be “ Naymi Bey.” 

Curious hand-rocket exhibited after dinner by an American gentle- 
man present, constructed to discharge thirty bullets at a distance of 1200 
yards. Hear that Silistria still holds out, but that St. Arnaud declines 
to advance until his reserve is ready. Nothing like caution, and acting 
with “ reserve !” 

De H writes that it is rough work in camp; only salt provisions, 
and those bad; recommends W. to bring lots of pack-saddles, brandy, 
and “ les Mysteres de Paris.” 

23rd.—About 2 P.M. engaged caique to Valley of Sweet Waters, a two 
hours’ pull. Eneountered Abdul Medjid, pulling sulkily over in his barge 
to Scutari, various pachas following. It is the first day of Ramazan, and 
the unfortunate monarch may neither eat, drink, nor smoke, till sunset. 
He looks melancholy, and his aspect is, it is to be feared, a too faithful 
index of the soul within. He looks like one whom nothing could excite, 


nothing gratify,—a royal Endymion : 





For there were some who feelingly might scan 
A lurking trouble in his nether lip, 

And note that oftentimes the reins would slip 
Through his forgotten hands. 


Even at the magnificent cavalry review at Scutari, which aroused from 
his apathy the gravest of the grave, the Sultan never changed look or 
muscle. Absent and listless, he looked like one who. scarcely compre- 
hended the military pageant defiling before him ; while Lord Cardigan, 
riding well out from his brigade, and mounted on his celebrated tive- 
hundred-guinea charger, appeared the real hero of the day. 

Being the Ramazan, none but a few Armenian families were to be 
seen at the Sweet Waters, and we consequently proceeded to Therapia. 
Left W. there, and returned to Constantinople. 

25th.—Lionising, and preparing for camp; provisioning for a fortnight. 
Tragical event to-day at Scutari: a Turk, shot and stabbed, rushed into 
the room during the éable-d’héte at the hotel, and expired upon the floor. 
The murder was the work of three ruffians, the father of one of whom is 
said to have been shot some years since by the man now murdered. The 
unfortunate had, it seems, made compensation in money, aceording to 
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Eastern custom, but could not secure immunity from revenge. The 
murderers escaped to the forest.of Belgrade, and will probably become 
professional brigands. 

26th.—News, authentic, that the Russians have abandoned Silistria, 
and retired across the Danube. Thus end our hopes of seeing an action. 
Will St. Arnaud still wait for his “ reserve,” before advancing upon the 
flying foe ? 

27th.—To Therapia, cool and beautiful; fine breeze on the hill, and 
first view of the Black Sea. Dined at the Hotel d’Angleterre—very good. 
Elliott and Conolly came down. The Russians withdrawing. Lord R., 
impatient for troops, sent A. Hardinge to Adm. Boxer to urge the 
utmost haste. 

29th.—Rose at 6. Embarked with W. for Constantinople at 7. 
Boat crammed ; twelve Turkesses, and an unusually large assemblage of 
flat-eyed children. At 11°30 embarked for Varna in the Bosforo. A 
scene of wild confusion—fearfully laden with coals, passengers, and bag- 
gage. Off Scutari, ran back two miles to pick up a brig, by way of 
increasing our speed—cast her off again, off Bayukderé, and proceeded 
slowly, till past the mouth of the Bosphorus, and fairly in the Black Sea, 
when, alas! . . . the engine, which had, it seems, been for some time in 
@ precarious state, suddenly succumbed. We anchored, and dined. Con- 
sultation of engineers mer officers. Discontent of passengers, chiefly of 
the third class, who are accustomed to victual themselves, and are only 
provided for a twenty-four hours’ voyage. Engineers think we might reach 
Varna in a few days; but as it would be impossible to repair engine 
there, recommended return. Did so, and re-entered Missierie’s at 11 P.M., 
very much out of humour, W. especially. Learned, on entering, the sad 
catastrophe of the Huropa, and loss of my old friend, the gallant 
Willoughby Moore. 

30th.—Sailed once more, on board the Stamboul, chartered, pro tem., 
by the Austrian Company. Good, roomy ship—clean and well supplied. 
New mishaps, however. Before W. and I had removed our light baggage 
from the caique, and while our attention was diverted, the steamer 
suddenly unmoored, and the caique, to escape the swell, cast off, leaving 
the hotel-porter on board, but taking with her two carpet-bags, four 
coats, and a writing-case containing all our money and papers. The 
— being appealed to, declared it was impossible to stop, which was 
indeed the case, as we were in the midst of a crowd of shipping, from 
which it needed all his ingenuity to get fairly free. Before reaching 
Therapia, however, an opportunity occurred of sending off the captive 
porter in a caique, charged with solemn messages respecting the lost 
effects, and visions of immense rewards in the event of their speedy trans- 
mission to the consul at Varna. 

July \st.—Ran into Bourgas about 7 a.m., and, having landed huge 
quantities of silver specie, left again for Varna, and steamed into the bay 
at 1 p.m. A horrible town, without an attempt at accommodation of any 
kind, but occupying a beautiful and picturesque site nearly in the centre 
of a valley, some ten miles in width, bounded by finely wooded hills, and 
watered by a chain of fresh lakes, the lowest of which approaches within 
half a mile of the sea. The crowd and bustle beyond conception. To the 
consul’s—found that unfortunate gentleman at his wit’s end—appealed 
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and referred to by everybody, pestered by authorities, petitioned by his be- 
wildered countrymen, and handing three-fourths of his applicants over to 
the care of his dragoman—a fellow who kept a kind of lodging-house 
somewhere in the town, and charged about the price you would be asked 
for a first floor in Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. Forbearing to add to 
his troubles, we were about leaving, to make some general investigations, 
when a happy chance threw us in the way of Captain M., an old ac- 
quaintance of W.’s, present with him at Oltenitza. M. is in the Com- 
pany’s service, and, being on sick leave, recruits his shattered health by 
roughing it in Bulgaria, where he ably fulfils the office of military corre- 
spondent to a London journal. This gentleman most kindly invited us 
to his house, pleasantly situated, commanding an excellent view of the 
busy bay, and begged us to use it so long as we desired to remain in 
Varna. Guards marched to-day for Aladeyn, another division being 
ushed on to Devnos, ten miles further. A few regiments still encamped 
just beyond the walls; a picturesque lot of bashi-bozouks, Yusuff Aga’s, 
about half a mile off; English fleet at Baltschik, eighteen miles off. 

W., impatient to reach camp, borrowed a mount from an old comrade 
in the Guards, armed himself, and started, I remaining at Varna to pro- 
cure horses, &c. Passed an agreeable evening with M. 

2nd.—Rose not long after the sun. M.’s mansion overlooks a Turkish 
ten-gun battery; and the prolonged howl, like that of a jackal, with 
which their sentries are accustomed at intervals of four minutes to disturb 
the night’s tranquillity, considerably interfered with my repose; lots, 
moreover, of “ biting things,” from which no Bulgarian house is free, con- 
tributed to this undesirable result. Passed the day preparing for camp. 
Varna is well supplied with stores of a coarse description ; but an enter- 
prising merchant, Mr. Grace, has obligingly freighted a vessel with the 
luxuries of life, and his arrival is eagerly looked for. Order from Admiral 
Dundas for five ships of the line, at anchor here, to proceed to Baltschik. 
Under weigh instantly, and, forming a magnificent column, moved 
majestically round the headland. Mr. G., special correspondent of 
another London daily paper, arrived at M.’s from Schumla, where he 
has remained during the siege of Silistria. He had just visited the 
latter town, and gone over the extensive works of the Russians. The 
place was much knocked about. A cart-load of shot and shell might 
have been picked up in one street. The inhabitants must have suffered 
great loss, familiarity with danger having induced many to venture out 
of the subterranean holds they had constructed, while children might 
at all times be seen playing in the streets. On one occasion a shell 
penetrated to the cellar of a house and killed seven women. Marshal St. 
Arnaud, who has just visited the celebrated outwork of Arab-Tabia, 
declared that its safety lay in its own insignificance, it being impossible 
to assault it with sufficient men. The Russians, though full of passive 
courage, have no “dash;” and hence their frequent failures in attacks 
upon entrenched positions. No. amount of loss will entirely stop their 
advance ; but so sluggish is their movement, that by the time they reach 
their object, their numbers are too few to overcome a determined defence. 

During the siege, frequent communications took place between the 
belligerents ; sometimes with, sometimes without, a parlementaire. On 
one occasion, the Turks sent to request that the enemy would avoid 
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directing his fire the hospitals, which was carefully complied with. 
On enethany the ians sent a flag with a request for a supply of 
tobacco! It is possible a stronger motive may have been concealed under 
the tobacco. At all events, in acceding to the request, the eager smokers 
were recommended not to try it again. 

Poor Butler died, it appears, on the very day the siege was raised. He 
was lying reeconnoitring in a masqued embrasure, the Minié balls of the 
— singing rather thickly over his head and that of N., who was 
near him. Finding they did no execution, the Russians adopted the plan 
of undercharging. The balls dropped nearer. At length one struck the 
work so close as to cover N. with a shower of dust and earth, nearly 
blinding him. “A good shot!” said N. “ Yes,” said Butler, “and I 
am hit”—and exhibited a flesh wound on the brow, which, though seem- 
ingly not dangerous, made N. “sick to look at.” As the brave soldier 
withdrew, “ This shall not,” he said, “prevent our making a sortie to- 
morrow.” 

The wound assumed a very favourable aspect, and Captain Butler was 
seated at breakfast with his friends on the third morning, when tidings 
were brought that the besiegers were im full retreat. All rushed to the 
walls, and poor Butler became much excited, talked wildly of driving the 
Russians into the Danube, and greatly alarmed his friends. ‘Towards 
evening his condition became worse, and in a few hours he expired, no 
doubt from concussion of the brain. His diary of the siege—a most 
ae document—has been sent, it is said, to the Duke of Cam- 

ge. 

3rd.—Engaged a Bulgarian servant, and, with great difficulty, an 
araba or rough cart, to carry our luggage. The villanous-looking driver 
came sulkily, and evmeed such evident tokens of a desire to evade lis 
bargain, that we thought it wiser to take his horse out until we were 
prepared to start. Apparently anticipating our intention, the wretch 
bolted at once, and tore away at full speed. Chase ensued, but in vain; 
and, after a short distance, no trace of the game could be found, but the 
fragments of sundry bottles of pale ale, which had unluckily remained in 
the araba, and been smashed during the race. Obtained a bullock-cart 
from commissariat, and despatched effects under escort. Omer Pacha 
ane to Varna for a council—saluted by all the Turkish batteries and 
ships. 
4th.—Restless night ; yelling sentries, howling dogs, screaming: cats, 
stamping horses picketed in the yard, biting insects, and the thermometer 
at fever heat. Rose at 3 a.m., strolled through Varna, and towards the 
cavalry eamp on the south of the bay. ‘The place looked uncomfortable ; 
ruffians of all deseriptions, in every conceivable attire, lounging about, or 
lying asleep in dusky corners; St. Arnaud’s spahi escort slumbering on 
a convenient dung-heap under the marshal’s window ; prowling bashi- 
bozouks and sullen Bulgarians ; immense herds of buffaloes going to the 
marshes ; slaughtermg of bullocks going on untidily along the fra- 
grant beach; horses of the 11th Hussars exercising. After breakfast, 
to the horse bazaar—some fifty animals, all diminutive ; nothing good 
under 1500 piastres (about 11/.), nor anything bad worth fen. At 
length, chiefly through the kind offices of Mr. G., arranged my stud, and 
left for the camp, M., who had to visit the 50th, accompanying me a 
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part of the way. Met the consul, who rode with us. Council last night; 
peaceful prospects; Russia quits the principalities, Austria occupies them. 
Took leave of kind host, and rode to camp of bashi-bozouks to see 8, 
Found him delightfully planté, on the brow of a green hill overlooking 
the lower lake, Varna, and the bay. Poor S., disgusted with the present 
aspect of things—organisation of his b. b.’s awaiting regular warrant 
from Government ;—Omer Pacha understood to be opposed to the plan of 
submitting these men to a rigid discipline. Went on to Aladeyn, a 
beautiful, solitary ride, scarcely a dwelling or a living creature to be 
seen for miles together. The oak-woods, with which are mingled wild 
fruit-trees, apples, pears, cherries, almonds, vines—in abundance—teem 
with animal and insect-life, the noise of the cicalas being absolutely 
deafening ; cranes and pigeons were numerous ; the linnet and oriole ; 
ificent dragon-flies, and huge gaudy moths floated about—lizards, 

and very often a tortoise, crossed the track. Of course there are snakes 
in this paradise, and I had the luck to encounter the largest (out of the 
Zoological Gardens) I ever beheld. The creature lay directly in my way, 
and, as he decamped through the bushes, making as much disturbance as 
a hare, I can’t say I was sorry that he had not compelled me to force the 
line of his Danube. I hate snakes. 

A soldier of the 41st, while the regiment lay outside of Varna, caught 
a curious brown ‘snake, with two legs placed near the tail, and covered 
with small teeth like a cat’s. Colonel Carpenter told me he was anxious 
to preserve the interesting biped as a cadeau for the Hunterian Museum, 
but unfortunately no bottle could be found big enough to contain it. 

Rode first to the 3rd division camp. While talking to Colonel C., 
St. Arnaud, Omer Pacha, and an immense retinue, skirted the camp, 
riding towards Shumla, the soldiery loudly cheering as they passed. On 
to the Guards’ camp; found them in a beautiful locality, in the clearings 
of an oak-forest, crowning the range of hills sloping inte to the upper 
lake; game and fish abundant. A mass of fine old ruins, like those of a 
temple (the only token of man’s handiwork in the vicinity), was occupied 
by an outlying picket; W. and De H. out riding, so rode on with Colonel 
C. to explore. Returned; was fortunate enough to obtain the tent of 
Captain K., absent at Varna. Capital dinner, and jolly evening. But 
fourteen men smoking at once in the tent of one, is to be avoided when 
possible ! 

5th.—Woke by the réveillée at 5 o’clock—camp in full bustle and 
conversation. ‘Tents are great conductors of sound—it is possible to 
hear distinctly words spoken in a common colloquial tone several tents 
off; and I’ve not the slightest doubt that Richard III., in his eaves- 
dropping excursions, heard a great deal more than he relished. Rode to 
Devnos on Colonel C.’s Arab, a fine fractious brute; beautiful ride of 
twelve miles across the hills; reached camp at four. Visited 7th and 
28rd, then across to cavalry; found W. and M‘D. in M.’s tent—M. ill 
in bed ; kindly offered me the tent of his brother aide, Lord D——, 
absent on service with Lord Cardigan. W.returned to Aladeyn. Dined 
with the 7th; passed evening with the 23rd; much grumbling at early 
drills, &e. Mr. , correspondent of the Times, established here, in a 
spacious Egyptian marquee, giving frequent champagne dinners to 
eighteen and twenty guests, and aiebaiie upholding the dignity and 
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liberality of the English press. The broad red stripe upon his trousers 
is a singular illustration of the dulness of Turkish tailors. Mr. 
having written to Constantinople for a pair of black inexpressibles, 
the tailor, seeing the order dated “ Camp,” decided that it must proceed 
from an officer, and affixed the scarlet badge on his own responsibility! 

At 10 p.m. back to cavalry camp. Very dark—lost way—blundered 
into a Turkish encampment—conducted to colonel—directed to English 
cavalry—got into river—item, into fields of standing corn. At last 
reached camp at 11:30. Excellent tent, full of field luxuries ; roll of 
French papers, which kept me awake till one. Slept beautifully, only 
disturbed by little camp occurrences ; escape of charger of the 17th, 
stamp of relief, cat in tent, &c. 

6th.—Rose at 5, meaning to reach Aladeyn to breakfast. Took 
leave of M. (awake, and better); rode slowly; cool, delightful day ; 
pleasant wind. Half-way, at a fountain, first indications of the march of 
Evans's division—expected to move to-day. Soon, the gallant general 
himself, with an aide ; then, in a beautiful gorge, three regiments, 
artillery, and baggage ; a little further, the remaining regiments— 
halted. Colonel C. told me Omer Pacha was coming immediately to an 
open spot close at hand, to inspect the Guards and others. Guards came 
up, in imposing columns, moving through the forest—(here very open)— 
then the 42nd Highland regiment, and some horse-artillery. Omer 
Pacha came galloping up, with his spahis—looking not unlike fieree old 
ladies with red hoods—all splendidly mounted, and each man a perfect 
little armoury of weapons. St. Arnaud, Lord Raglan, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and a crowd of English and French officers, were present. 
Short review—admirably executed, except that the Guards invariably 
cheered in charging—a practice strongly reprehended and repressed by 
Napier. Omer Pacha, charmed, paid the usual compliments; but was 
especially delighted’ with the horse-artillery, who charged over a ditch 
and hedge, which the pacha imagined would bring them to a halt,—up to 
his very nose ! 

** With such troops,” he said, “I would mow the Russians down like 
sheep!” 

Dined, on a barrel, with W. and De H. ; rude camp-dinner. Soup 
a la Julienne, salmon (preserved), stewed duck aw riz, fried ham and 
beans, stewed cherries ; Madeira, bottled beer, brandy, pale ale. Slept 
to-night in De H.’s green bower; cooler than tent, and not many 
— 
N.B.—Two fellows stung last night by centipedes ; painful, but not 
dangerous. 

7th and 8th.—No hope of an advance; resolved to return to Varna ; 
sent baggage back by araba ; sold stud to De H. for the same price I gave. 
Made adieux and set forward. On reaching camping-ground of bashi- 
bozouks found tents struck, and Colonel Beatson (Shemsie Pasha) and 
Colonel 8. (Naymi Bey) gone to Schumla. Breakfast at Maxwell’s—great 
bustle ; found our missing effects at the consulate. Scrambled on board the 
Ferdinando Primo at mid-day ; few passengers. An American colonel, 
with immense sword, who had been to Silistria after the siege and gone 
over the Russian works. An innocent youth, about twenty, agent to a 
mercantile house, who had been despatched to Varna to obtain orders for 
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wine. He had obtained one for six bottles of champagne, and had been 
handed over by the worried consul to his rapacious dragoman before 
mentioned, as his only chance of shelter. The letter ushered him into a 
filthy den, already tenanted by six other individuals, and proffered a dirty 
sheepskin for a bed—charge 7s., English! No breakfast ; and the luck- 
less youth wandered about from 4 a.m. to 8, when he obtained a handful 
of cherries, his first meal for eighteen hours. Constantinople again. 

10th.—While shopping with W. and S., met Lord John Hay, who 
told usthe Wasp had been peremptorily ordered to Baltschik. Prospect 
of something doing. Offered us a passage to the fleet, but we had pre- 
viously decided on going to Broussa. Sweet Waters, and féte aux fleurs. 

11th.—Embarked in our old friend, the Ferdinando Primo, for 
Broussa. Weather fine at first, but a sudden and severe squall of wind 
and rain overtook us, and drove all the thinly-clad below. Mundagna 
at 1 p.M.; took seven horses, for selves, guides, and baggage, and rode 
through a beautiful, wild, and broken country to Broussa, the residence 
of Abd-el-Kader—and of many millions of silk-worms, whose cocoons 
covered acres of the ground like snow. Passed parties of armed Turco- 
mans, and long strings of very fine camels. Reached the city at 7. It 
occupies a truly splendid site, at the foot of Mount Olympus; so near, 
however, that the snowy forehead of the majestic mountain is not visible 
within several miles of the city itself. 

12th.—Note from the consul, Mr. Sandison, that the Emir would re- 
ceive us a little after mid-day. Sketched a mosque—then with W. and 
S. to Abd-el-Kader’s residence—a strange, straggling old place, like a 
Flemish chateau, in the skirts of the town. He has a farm a mile or two 
beyond it, in which he spends much of his time. The renowned Emir 
received us with great cordiality. He wore a plain mollah’s robe, and a 
white turban, which might have been a trifle cleaner; but well might 
the noble head that wore it afford to dispense with extrinsic ornament! 
It is hard to conceive a more kingly countenance—fair as that of a 
EKuropean—a high, smooth forehead, brilliant eye, and the most re- 
markable and engaging smile I ever noticed. Pipes and coffee were 
introduced, as usual, and the Emir, tucking his legs up comfortably on 
the sofa, prepared to listen to the latest news of the war, in which he ex- 
pressed the most eager interest. As he speaks neither French nor Eng- 
lish, the conversation had to be carried on through two interpreters, by 
means of whom we conveyed to him all the information in our power. 
Anecdotes of the heroic defence of Silistria especially awakened his atten- 
tion; and as we related a well-known incident of the siege, in which a 
column of Russians, who had actually penetrated into the works under 
cover of a fog, were pitched out of the embrasures after a struggle of 
half an hour, during which no shot was fired nor word spoken, the chief 
became greatly excited. His eyes flashed; he almost wrung his hands 
with a sort of nervous delight, and evidently enjoyed with the intensest 
pleasure the repulse of the “ Moskov” by the unaided sons of the 
Crescent. After a most interesting interview of three-quarters of an 
hour, we reluctantly took leave of the caged eagle, and, distributin 
“backshish” among the ever-ready domestics, repaired to the sil 
bazaar, cool and curious with delightful fountains of ever-flowing 
water. 

Sept.—vVol. Cll. NO. CCCCYV. J 
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To the jessamine garden, where the stalks are trained to a great height, 
for pi astalk of seven years’ growth, twenty feet long, 
for Divided it with M‘D., who got the best half! 

14th.—Thunderstorm at 3 a.m. Most vivid sheet lightuing. Then 
heavy rain, which, passing off, opened to us a beautiful day—compara- 
tively cool. 

Caflee, and started at 6 a.m. for the residence of the gods. Mount 
Olympus takes six hours to ascend, four to return. Rode for five hours, 
i ing two halts; and being still two hours from the top, and our 
horses nearly done, agreed to breakfast. Did so, on a beautiful knoll, 
surrounded by gigantic masses of pine, cedar, and eypress. After the 
meal, an inary lassitude seized the majority of the ; the two 
hours’ climb yet remaining was voted a bore, and the w the enter- 
prising travellers shortly commenced that inglorious retreat, which re- 
sulted in a. comfortable dinner at the Hotel d’Angleterre at 5 o’clock, P.m. 

15th and 16th.—St. Swithin opened fine, hot, and dusty. Started at 
7 for Mundagna, on a road, or rather track, a little different from that 
by which wecame. Excellent quail and partridge shooting here—aud— 
only two days’ journey from Broussa—bears and jackals are to be found in 
great abundance. Captain F., who has lately traversed the country, 
offered a bet in my hearing that he would bag one hundred bears in the 
course of a calendar month! Mundagna at 12. No steamer. Wind 
unfavourable; arranged for a large caique, pulling eight oars, to sail 
whenever the wind lulled or changed. Sketched and bathed, the old 
Pacha sending down some people to keep the populace from crowding the 
sketchers. Dined in a wretched hovel upon some greasy mess concocted 
in one huge basin, by a Greek ; had beds made up on the floor, and, 
rashly oecupyimg them, were bitten out. Rose, therefore, at 12°30, and 
ordered the caique, the wind having fallen. 

Caiquejee came, with a solemn face, pomted to a great black cloud to 
wieleunh and asked if, under such circumstances, the siguors were pre- 
pared to “sk it?” The signors intimated that nothing short of a 
tornado would defer their voyage longer than was necessary to place 
water and provisions on ' 

Sailed at. 1:30—partial starlight—nearly ealm—atmosphere heavy and 
=. — soundly, wrapped in our burnouses, for four hours, 

y roused by men making sail, the wind having risen and come 
fair. Ina short time, however, the wind shifted to its old quarter, and, 
the sea rising, we pulled to some unknown country and landed. A 
curious old sycamore, its immense trunk nearly hollow, stood on the beach, 
and apparently represented the entire foliage of the country. Sent to the 
mterior im search of food—spies returned with eggs and plums—re-em- 
barked—heat intolerable—the rays of the vertieal sun, concentrated im the 
boat and reflected from its shining inner sides, made it a sort of gridiron. 
All suffered greatly from the intense heat. 

A large sea-snake was visible for some minutes, enabling the crew, 
and all who were well enough for the effort of sitting up, to form various 
estimates. of his dimensions. From a careful comparison of authorities, I 
should plaee it at fifteen feet. The boatmen afirmed that these creatares 
were not unfrequently seen in the Sea of Marmora. Wind rising, fair, 
ran into Prince Edward Island at sunset. 

18th to 25th.—At Constantinople, awaiting news—rumour of a 
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speedy movement, but both the time and object uncertain. Cholera in- 
creasing in all directions. Determined to return home by Tuesday 
steamer, the Sinaz, Marseilles line. Learned she had been despatched 
with mails to Varna. 

26th.— Sinai returned and sails to-day—not to touch at Gallipoli, 
where the epidemic is raging terribly. 

Poor General Ney—Due d’Elehingen—our gentlemanly fellow passen- 
ger coming out, has died at Gallipoli after nme hours’ illness. He was 
an excellent and zealous officer, and had just completed and forwarded to 
his government a well-matured plan for keeping at bay, or lessening the 
sway of the dire scourge to which he fell one of the earliest victims. 

Sailed at 11 p.m. “ Adieu Constantinople.” Only ten or twelve pas- 
sengers—half French, half British. 

27th.—The Sinai ed a fast boat—made Gallipoli at 12 to-day— 
landed mails. The French commandant laid an embargo on the boat, 
and insisted on our embarking certain passengers, chiefly cholera-con- 
valescents, French officers. Thus we are rendered liable to quarantine 
at Smyrna, Syra, Malta, and heaven knows where besides. Our captain 
made but a faint resistance, and off came three boat loads of pale-faced 
wretches, one of whom had to be lifted up the side, and carried down at 
once to his berth. Reached the Dardanelles at 5; after a brief detention 
proceeded. Fine weather. Ten first-class passengers, two ladies, and a 
stork 


28th.—Ran into Smyrna at 8 A.m. Refused pratique, of course, and 
a hot, tedious day in harbour, ship eoaling. Sailed at sunset. 
Alarm of fire during the night. Got under without difficulty or much 


damage. 

29¢h,.—Syra at 8 AM. In quarantime, as usual. Tited and impa- 
tient. Much ehess. Sailed at 5—fine breeze—going twelve knots. 
Roused at night by second alarm—great noise on deek hing of 
water—vessel stopped—went up—found hot ashes falling in all direetions 
as from a voleano, and men everywhere with buckets extinguishing them 
as they fell. No danger—everybody being on the alert. ‘Turned in agaiu. 

30th.——-Much sea—all ill except self and three others. Only four at 
dinner, and those with me tites. The poor man who was lifted 
on board at Gallipoli expired in the night, a result that possibly may have 
been hastened by his having swallowed a bag of plums and half a bottle 
of brandy on the preceding day. ‘The body was placed in one of the boats, 
carefully covered, few persons on board being aware of the fact. The 
deceased officer was a chief inspeetor of military hospitals. 

31st.—Reached Malta at 5 p.M.—ran into quarantine harbour—refused 
pratique—but, after inquiry as to the nature of the death on board, ad- 
mitted the following morning. 

August 2nd.—Parted company—W. and 8. to Civita Vecchia and 
Naples, I to Marseilles—left at the same instant, but soon dropped our 
consort. But few passengers, chiefly French. 

5th to 7th.—Marseilles at 5 a.m.—fresh and ecool—landed and break- 
fasted at Hotel Imperial—city half deserted—80,000 persons having fled 
from fear of cholera. Deaths 200 each day. At 1, took train for 
Valence ; the next day by boat, twelve miles an hour against tide, to 
Lyons, whence, on the following day to Paris by rail, making the whole 
journey from Marseilles to Paris in twenty-two hours actual travelling 
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GERALD MASSEY'S “BALLAD OF BABE CHRISTABEL.” 


lr any indication, or token, were required as a mark whereby to testify 
the increasing intelligence of the present age, the little volume of most 
modest appearance bearing the above title might very aptly be taken 
for such a oy It is, indeed, a striking production, and merits an 
attentive consideration. In the memoir attached, we learn some very 
curious particulars. 

“Gerald Massey was born in May, 1828, and is, therefore, barely 
twenty-six years of age. He first saw the light in a little stone hut 
near Tring, in Herts, one of those miserable abodes in which so many of 
our happy peasantry—their country’s pride !—are condemned to live and 
die. One shilling a week was the rent of this hovel, the roof of which 
was so low that a man could not stand upright in it.” 

In another portion of this biography we are told that Gerald “ went 
into a silk manufactory at eight years of age, toiling there till half-past 
six in the evening,” and so on from day to day, “till the mill was burned 
down, and the children held jubilee over it.’’ 

From such a life-commencement, passed without any education, Gerald 
Massey taught himself, and as time advanced became suddenly conscious 
of an inherent poetic faculty. His mother sent him to a penny school, 
where he was taught to read, and he soon manifested an eager desire 
to glean all the knowledge that books could convey to his dawning 
mind. 

On his subsequent arrival in London he frequented all the book-stalls 
he could meet with, and devoured the contents of all such works as he 
could possibly procure, Oftentimes it was his delight to purchase a book, 
and by so doing lose a meal; and the still small hours of the night would 
as frequently find him unresting—reading and reading with a keen relish, 
and a most pertinacious assiduity. Surely here is a notable instance of 
the times we live in, and the great necessity which exists for cultivating 
and developing latent excellence. Gerald Massey is in all respects a real 
poet ; he has a fine imagination, knows the true flow and fall of musical 
rhythm, and can shape his ideas into language of true poetic character. 
His appeals on behalf of his fellow-men are of necessity tinged with de- 
mocratic ardour; he speaks in a vigorous tone when his verses roll 
towards the political horizon, and suggest the passionate truth which are 
indicative of the writer. On these, however, we do not care to enlarge, 
but rather turn to the principal poem, which is full to overflowing with 
new and beautiful images. ‘The subject is a sad one, the birth and death 
of a little child, but it is interspersed with sentiments redolent of Nature 
and her divinest influences. What a picture is this: 

Ah! bliss to make the brain reel wild! 
The star new kindled in the dark— 
Life that had fluttered like a lark— 

Lay in her bosom a sweet child! 


Of children there is this sweet expression : 
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Wide worlds of worship are their eyes, 
Their loyal hearts are worlds of love, 
Who fondly clasp the stranger Dove, 

And read its news from Paradise. 

Their looks praise God—souls sing for glee ; 
They think if this old world had toil’d 
Through ages to bring forth their child, 

It hath a glorious destiny. 


Nothing in modern poetry can surpass some of the lines in this poem. 
They are as rich as Cleopatra’s pearls, and appeal with all a poet’s love 
and fervour to the true human heart. They make the brain burn with 
emotion, and the coldest fancy awaken to a recognition not only of their 
extreme aptness, but also of their genuine beauty. No mournful wail, 
or plaint of sorrow, was ever tuned to a more appropriate key, or con- 
veyed with more melodious utterance than that in which the parent 
laments the loss sustained by Christabel’s early death. 


All last night-tide she seemed near me like a lost beloved Bird 
Beating at the lattice louder than the sobbing wind and rain, 

And I called across the Night with tender name and fondling word ; 
And I yearned out thro’ the darkness all in vain. 

Heart will plead, ‘‘ Eyes cannot see her, they are blind with tears of pain, 
And it climbeth up and straineth for dear life to look and hark 

While I call her once again : but there cometh no refrain, 
And it droppeth down, and dieth in the dark.” 

Here is poetry ofthat plaintive and pleasing kind which awakes echoes 
in the hearts of those 8 read it. Here are sentiments which could 
proceed only from a singer whose heart and mind are in his song. The 
divine faculty of poesy has been won by this self-educated man. He is a 
poet in the fullest acceptation of the word; and it is but proper and con- 
sistent that all lovers of that fine art should greet him with an honest 
hearty welcome, and admit him to the select realms of English verse. 
Faults he has undoubtedly ; sometimes his ear does not seem to be 
quite correct, and that he is occasionally wanting in that refinement of 
taste which should invariably accompany the course of sweet verse, can 
be no marvel to those who reflect on his early life, and the way in which 
he has been compelled to pluck at learning at all times and in all seasons. 
Blemishes such as these are trivial in comparison with the beauties which 
abound, and time alone will eradicate them. The wonder is not that 
faults are to be found, but that they are so few. Consider well the poet’s 
history, and then, if allowance of the most ample kind is not freel 
bestowed for any and whatever defects there may be, as certainly will 
his melodious utterances be unrecognised. Again, we say, here is no 
ordinary minstrel. If any line, or thought, or simile seems to sound 
harshly, or too fiercely in its appeals, yet it must be confessed that there 
is nothing to be found analogous to the sickly rose-water school, whose 
sentiment so frequently begins in bombast and terminates in nothing. 
As alyrist, Mr. Gerald Massey is eminently successful, and we quote the 
following “ Lover's fancy” to record our conviction : 


Sweet Heaven, I do love a maiden, 
Radiant, rare, and beauty laden ; 
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When she’s near me, heaven is round me, 
Her dear presence doth so bound me ! 
I could wring my heart of gladness, 
Might it free her lot of sadness. 

Give the world and all that’s in it, 
Just to press her hand a minute, 

Yet she weeteth not 1 love her, 

Never dare I tell the sweet 

Tale, but to the stars above her 

And the flowers that kiss her feet. 

O! to live and linger near her, 

And in tearful moments cheer her ! 

I could be a bird to lighten 

Her dear heart—her sweet eyes brighten, 
Or in fragrance like a blossom, 

Give my life up on her bosom ! 

For my love's withouten measure, 

All its pangs are sweetest pleasure, 
Yet she weeteth not I love her, 
Never dare I tell the sweet 

Tale, but to the stars above her 

And the flowers that kiss her feet. 


This is easy, natural, and winsome, partaking somewhat of the style 
in which Quarles, and Withers, and others of the old love-songsters were 
wont to address their lady-loves; yet it is tersely expressed, and the 
rhymes are as devoid of labour as they are of conceit. It is something to 
be proud of, surely, that we live and breathe and have our being in an 
age when such noble and stirring ditties as are to be met with in this 
volume proceed from the pen of so lowly a poet. Full of nerve, and 
vigorous is the manner in which he appeals to the powers that be, though 
we care not to linger on passages which have a political tendency. Poetry 
culls her choicest flowers from quiet places ; the stormy arena where are 
“— the sharp combats of right and wrong, of vexed questions and 
strifeful arguments, is not adapted for the poet’s path. It lies by fair 
meads, in orchard crofts, on swelling plains, in forests, and in the gentle 
and peaceful haunts of birds and murmuring insects. True, the trumpet 
that she ofttimes uses tells of deeds of arms and chivalrous enterprise ; 
but the poet’s aim, and the poet’s influence, certainly belong to a more 
gentle sphere. Gerald Massey can describe Nature with a painter's sense 
of the beautiful. Listen to his praise of Spring: 


Earth weareth Heaven for bridal ring, 
And the best garland of glory, Spring 
From out old Winter's world can bring. 


The green blood reddens in the Rose, 
And underneath white-budding bouglis 
The violets purple in rich rows, 


The boy beloved Whitebeams blow, 
The live-green Apple-tree’s flush bough 
Floateth a cloud of rosy snow. 


The ascent to the lofty Mount Parnassus is notoriously steep and toil- 
some; the poet’s crown, the laurels and the bay are not to be given 
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indiscriminately to all and every of the numerous aspirants for their 
honours ; nevertheless, when one appears with earnest purpose, lofty 
thought, and the true musical voice within him, it behoves those who 
hear the singing to encourage and su the singer for the Muses’ sake. 
Mr. Massey may not be ready for honours of the Capitol, but it 
were as well that we should strew flowers on his way, and aid him by 
all means in our power to his peaceful calling. That he is already 
a poet this recently published volume sufficiently indicates. No one can 
peruse any single page without discovering beauties of matter and 
manner. Felicities of description abound, grace, love, and tenderness 
characterise in no stinted measure all that he sings. Gracefully let us 
welcome his entrance into the enchanting regions of sweet song. 











GOSSE’S AQUARIU M* 


Gosse is one of those rare spirits who have won for themselves a 
niche in the temple of fame as a naturalist. It is by no means sufficient 
to be versed in the dry details of scientific nomenclature and of technical 
definitions to constitute a true naturalist. He must be an independent 
observer of habits and economy ; the detailed knowledge of structure will 
follow, and with the greater interest, as each detail will be associated 
with some physiological fact. As Mr. Gosse himself observes, the most 
interesting parts by far of published natural history are those minute 
but most graphic particulars which have been gathered by an attentive 
watching of individual animals. Many examples crowd to the mind; 
Wilson’s picture of the Mocking-bird ; Vigors’s of the Toucan ; Broderip’s 
of his Beaver “ Binny ;” Wollaston’s of the Water-Shrew ; Bennett's of 
the Bird of Paradise; and multitudes more. 

Gosse is, par eminence, the historian of those strange creatures which 
inhabit our shores and dwell op our rock-bound coasts. His rambles on 
the Devonshire coast opened the subject. The present work continues it ; 
and the Marine Aquarium, to found which is its object, bids fair to 
complete in time whatever may be wanting in this most an 
branch of natural history. Nothing can equal its popularity just now ; an 
for that result we are entirely indebted to this amiable, pious, and inde- 
fatigable observer and collector. 

It was with the view of supplying certain tanks in the Aquarium of 
the Zoological Society that Mr. Gosse directed his steps early last spring 
to Weymouth, on the coast of Dorsetshire. The hunting-ground pre- 
sented by this magnificent bay is most various. There is the shingl 
beach of Belmont, with its broad bank of rotting black oe ( Zostera), 
the accumulation of years; there are the rocky ledges of Byng cliff, with 
their green and slippery boulders, which afforded many a harvest of 
marine plants and anumals; there is the majestic mass of Portland nsing 

* The Aquarium: an Unveiling of the Wonders of the Deep Sea. By Philip 
Henry Gosse, A.L.S., &. John Van Voorst. 
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out of the sea to the south, with its long breakwater and that wondrous 
barrier, the Chesil Beach ; there are, indeed, rocks and caves, bays and 
beaches, all more or less worthy of exploration, from Whitenose to 
Church-Hope, and from Saint Oldham’s Head to the Bill. 

One of the first things to be done in founding an Aquarium is to collect 
sea-weeds: 


The first point to be attended to, is the procuring of living sea-weeds, the 
vegetable element in the combination which is displayed in an Aquarium. 
And this must naturally be the first thing, whether we are stocking a per- 
manent. tank, or merely collecting specimens for temporary examination, as 
we cannot preserve the animals in health for a single day, except by the help 
of plants to re-oxygenate the exhausted water. By their means, however, 
nothing is easier than to have an Aquarium on almost as small a scale as we 
please ; and any visitor to the sea-side, though there for ever so brief a ri 
may enjoy with the least possible trouble, the amenities of zoological study 
in a soup-plate, or even in a tumbler. It is easy to knock off with a hammer, 
or even to dislodge with a strong clasp-knife, a fragment of rock on which a 
minute sea-weed is growing, proportioning the surface of leaf to the volume 
of water,—and you have an Aquarium. A wide-mouthed phial,—such, for 
instance, as those in which sulphate of quinine is commonly sold by the 
chemists,—affords a capital opportunity for studying the minute Zoophytes, 
Bryozoa, Nudibranch Mollusca, &c., as they may be examined through the 
clear glass sides with perfect ease, by the aid of a pocket-lens. The influence of 
light should be allowed to operate on the sea-weed, to promote the elaboration 
of oxygen, but ut the same time, if the weather be warm, care must be taken 
that the subjects be not killed by the sun's heat. 

Let me describe my ordinary mode of obtaining the sea-weeds which I 
transmitted to London. 

Suppose the time to be the first or second day after full or new moon, when 
the tide recedes to its greatest extent, laying bare large tracts of surface that are 
ordinarily covered by the sea. This is the most suitable time for procuring 
sea-weeds, for these must be taken in a growing state; and hence the speci- 
mens which are washed on shore, and which serve very well for laying out on 
paper, are utterly useless for our purpose. 

With a large covered collecting basket, a couple of wide-mouthed stone 
jars, a similar one of glass, two or three smaller phials, a couple of strong 
hammers, and the same number of what are technically termed “ cold chisels,” 
tipped with steel, | proceed with an attendant to some one of the ledges of 
black rock that project like long slender tongues into the sea. An unpractised 
foot would find the walking precarious and dangerous, for the rocks are 
rough and sharp, and the dense matting of black bladder-weed with which 
they are covered, conceals many abrupt and deep clefts beneath its slimy 
drapery. These fissures, however, are valuable to us. We lift up the 
hanging mass of olive weed (J'ucus) from the edge, and find the sides of the 
clefts often fringed with the most delicate and lovely forms of sea-weed; such, 
for example, as the winged Delesseria (2. alata), which grows in thin, much- 
cut leaves of the richest crimson hue, and the feathery Ptilota (P. plumosa) 
of a duller red. Beneath the shadow of the coarser weeds delights also to 
grow the Chondrus, in the form of little leafy bushes, each leaf widening to a flat- 
tened tip. When viewed growing in its native element this plant is particularly 
beautiful ; for its numerous leaves glow with refulgent reflections of azure, 
resembling the colour of tempered steel. This weed when dried is useful for 
making jellies, and constitutes the Carrageen Moss of the shops. 

We may observe among the sea-weeds many tufts of a small species, whose 
leaves are much and deeply cut, with the divisions rounded, and the general 
outline of the leaf pointed. Some specimens are of a dull purple, others of a 
rich yellow hue ; and I refer to the species as an interesting example of the 
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influence of light on the colour of marine plants. The yellow specimens are 
exposed to the sun’s rays, the purple ones are such as have grown in deep 
shadow. The species is the Laurencia pinnatifida of botanists. 

Turning from the hidden clefts, we explore the deep pools that lie between 
the ledges. High wading-boots are necessary for this purpose, as we have to 
work in the water. The great Oar-weeds and Tangles (Laminaria) are growing 
here, large olive sea-weeds that wave to and fro with the undulations of the 
sea ; the former a long narrow puckered frond of brown colour ; the latter a 
broad smooth leathery expanse of deeper colour on a slender stalk, splitting 
with age into a number of lengthened fingers or ribbons, and hence called the 
fingered Tangle (Laminaria digitata). Among these grow clusters of an 
elegantly frilled species, of delicate thin texture, and yellow-brown hue, 
bearing no slight resemblance to the tresses of some fair lady: this also is a 
Laminaria, but Iam not quite sure whether it is the young state of the former 
species, or entitled to a name of its own. In the latter case, it is the L. phyl- 
litis of botanists. One result of the establishment of Marine Aquaria will be 
amore general acquaintance, and consequently a better and more satisfactory 
one, with the tenants of the sea, than has hitherto been practicable ; since 
they can now be studied to far greater advantage than when blanched in 
bottles of spirits, or pressed between the leaves of a book. 

In these deep pools grew also those bunches of broad dark-red leaves, 
which are probably the most conspicuous of all the marine plants in the 
collection. My readers will recognise them, when I say that they are generally 
about as large as one’s hand, smooth and glossy, of a dark crimson hue, but 
apt to run off into a pale greenish tint towards the tips; their edges have 
often little leaves growing on them. This plant is the Dulse or Dillis 
(Rhodymenia palmata), which is eaten by the poor of our northern shores as a 
luxury. The soldiers of the regiment quartered here, many of whom are 
Irish, may be frequently seen on the ledges, searching for the leaves of this 
plant, which they eagerly eat raw, to the entertainment of the children, who 
are sailing their little boats in the pools. 

The leaves of the Dulse soon decay, spots of an orange colour speedily 
appearing. As arule, the appearance of an orange colour, on crimson 
or purple weeds, is always a sign of the death of that part, and is the in- 
fallible precursor of decay. As soon as it appears, or at least if it begin 
to increase, the specimen should be ejected without mercy, as the diffu- 
sion of the gases from decaying vegetable matter is speedily fatal to most 
animals. 

A weed is found growing in dense mossy patches on the perpendicular 
and overshadowed edges of the rocks, which, when examined, looks like a 
multitude of tiny oval bladders of red-wine, set end to end in chains. 
This pretty sea-weed is called Chylocladiaarticulata. In the same spots 
grow also the stony coralline, of which it is a mistake to collect such 
specimens as are purely white, that being the condition of death. One 
of the most valuable plants for an Aquarium is the sea-lettuce, Uva latis- 
sima. It is abundant in the hollows of the rocks between tide-marks, 
extending and thriving even almost to the level of high water. This 
species will grow prosperously for years, giving out abundantly its 
bubbles of oxygen gas all day long. It is readily found, but owing to 
the excessive slenderness of its attachment to the rock, and its great 
fragility, it is not one of the easiest to be obtained in an available state. 
The Enteromorphe have the same qualities and habits, but their length 
and narrowness make them less elegant. The Cladophora are desirable ; 
they are plants of very simple structure, consisting of jointed threads, 
which grow in dense brushes or tufts of various tints of green. In order 
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sea-plants to an Aquarium, a portion of the rock on which 
growing must be removed. Upon this subject Mr. Gosse makes 
the following remarks : 

These plants bave no proper roots, and, therefore, cannot be dug up and 
replanted like an orchis or a violet, but adhere by a minute disk to the surface 
of the rock, and if forcibly detached, die. 1 therefore bring the hammer and 

hisel into requisition, and split off a considerable fragment of the solid stone, 
which then, with the plant adhering to it, is placed in the Aquarium. This is 
often a difficult, always a delicate operation ; the rock is frequently so hard 
as to resist the action of the chisel, or breaks at the wrong place ; sometimes, 
on the other hand, it is so soft and friable as to crumble away under the im- 
plement, leaving only the isolated plant deprived of its attachment ; and 
sometimes at the first blow, the sea-weed flies off with the vibration of the 
shock. Often we have to work under water, where the force of the blows is 
weakened and almost rendered powerless by the density of the medium, and 
a it is pext to impossible to see with sufficient clearness to direct the 
assault. 

As the plants are detached they are placed one by one in security. The 
finer and more delicate ones, as the Delesseria for instanee, are immediately 
dropped into a jar of water; for only a few minutes’ exposure of their lovely 
crimson frends to the air, would turn them to that dull orange colour, already 
mentioned as the sign of incipient decay. The hardier sorts are laid in the 
basket,—a layer of damp refuse-weed being first put in to receive them,— 
and covered lightly with damp weed. The degree of moisture thus secured ts 
sufficient to preserve many species from injury, for hours. Thus they are 
brought home. 

We have been speaking of the haunts of the living Algz, and of the 
manner of procuring them ; because, in the sequence of idea, as Mr. 
Gosse has it, these come first into consideration, But in point of fact, 
the search for animals goes on simultaneously with the process just de- 
scribed ; the same haunts which are affected by the marine plants conceal 
various animals ; and it is, our author enticingly observes, one of the 
great charms of natural history collecting, that you never know what 
you may obtain at any moment. The expectation is always kept on the 
stretch ; something new, or at least unthought of, frequently strikes the 
eye, and keeps the attention on the guz vive: 


Close examination of the fissures, of the pools, of the rough and corroded 
stones that have been fished up, and even of the sea-plants themselves,— 
reveals many curious creatures of various kinds and forms, each of which, as 
it is discovered, is seized and consigned to one or other of the collecting jars 
appropriated to this purpose. Some of the subjects, indeed, require little 
research ; the tangled masses of olive bladder-weed, that sprawl, like dis- 
hevelled locks, slovenly and slippery, over acres of these low-lying ledges, are 
studded all over with those little smooth globose shells that children delight to 
gather, attracted by the variety and gaiety of their hues, brown, black, orange, 
yellow, often banded with black, or marked with minute chequers. This most 
abundant little winkle, for it is one of that genus (Littorina littoralis), feeds 
on the fucus, like the unowned cattle on the American Pampas, and it must 
be owned that a spacious and fertile pasture-ground is allotted to it. 

Among these we see, less numerous but sufficiently common, the more bulky 
and still more familiar form of the periwinkle (L. littorea), marching soberly 
along beneath his massive mansion, stopping to munch the tender shoot of 
some alga, or leisurely cireumambulating the pretty tide-pool which he has 
chosen for his present residence. You may tell that all his movements are 
marked by gravity and deliberation, for if he does not Jet the grass grow under 
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his feet (1 beg his pardon, he has but one foot ; isapir ante is somewhat 
of the amplest, he is not deficient in understanding), he lets it grow over his 
head. It is quite common to see one of these mollusks adorned with a goodly 
ulva or other sea-weed that has taken root on the summit of his shell, so that 
he habitually sits under the shadow of his own roof-tree. 


The humble periwinkle, exclusively a vegetable eater, is of the 
utility in an Aquarium ; he delights in devouring the green scurf which 
is constantly accumulating on its transparent sides, and which, if exa- 
mined with a lens, is found te be composed of myriads of tiny plants, 
The pretty Trochus may be used for the same purpose. It is almost 
needless to remark that are other things besides periwinkles and 
trochi to be found on these cleft and weed-draped ledges. Among 
these Weymouth has its own Actinia—d. clavata—a species of great 
beauty, which is quite common on these ledges, of which it appears to 
be characteristic. 

Mr. Gosse did not confine his researches to the shore, he also went 
dredging for the living things of the deep, and we must follow him in one 
of his excursions : 


The morning was clear, and promised a fair day ; there was breeze enough 
to enable a boat to work, enough in fact to raise what sailors call a “ cats’ 
paw” upon the surface of the sea, and not sufficient to cover it with ‘* white 
horses.” It was a nice time for a dredging excursion, though rather cold; 
and I sent word to Jonah Fowler to bring bis boat over, and we would try a 
haul. The sun came out while we were waiting, and penetrated through the 
clear water to the bottom; and the reflection of his rays from the dimpling 
surface threw up on the boat’s quarter a running pattern of reticulate lines of 
light, as if to give me in that bright net a good omen of success, Little urchins 
stood on the quay-edge watching the preparations with curiosity, whose 
hanging ringlets, and free attitudes as they stood with hands in the pockets 
of their loose trousers, looked like copies (tableauer vivants, if you will) of the 
well-known print of our nautical little Prince of Wales. The trim boat’s 
crew of the revenue cutter were lying at the steps, or lounging with folded 
arms on the quay, waiting for their oie: but it was far beneath their dignity 
to manifest curiosity or interest in any such matters. 

The preparations are made, the dredges and keer-drag are overhauled, a 
goodly array of pans, tubs, jars, and bottles are put on board, my mackintosh 
and swimming-belt are on (for you can never tell what eventualities of weather 
or accident may pau) and a stout packet of sea-stores are snugly thrust into 
the locker, ‘Shove her off! Up with mainsail and jib! and away to go!” 

Pleasant it is to start on such an excursion. The day all before us; hope 
dominant ; fancy busy with what treasures of the deep the dredge may pour 
at our feet; the sun’s rays cheerful; the breeze exhilarating ; a good, stiff 
boat, clean and light, under foot, and an agreeable companion, for such is our 
friend Jone ;—and thus we swiftly glide out into the bay. 


This Jone is a character in his own way, and deserves to be introduced 
to the reader: 


A clever fellow is Jone, and though only bred as a fisherman, he is quite an 
amateur naturalist. There is nobody else in Weymouth harbour that knows 
anything about dredging (I have it from his own lips, so you may rely on it) ; 
but he is familiar with the feel of almost every yard of bottom from W hitenose 
to Church- Hope, and from St. Aldham’s Head to the Bill. He follows dredg- 
ing with all the zest of a savant; and it is amusing really to hear how he 
pours you forth the crackjaw, the sesquipedalian nomenclature. “ Now, sir, 
if you do want a Gastrochena, I can just put down your dredge upon a lot 
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of ‘em; we'll bring up three and four in a stone.” “I’m in hopes we shall 
have a good Cridella or two off this bank, if we don’t get choked up with them 
’ere Ophivcomas.” He tells me in confidence that he has been sore puzzled to 
find a name for his boat, but he has at length determined to appellate her 
“ The Turritella,” “just to astonish the fishermen, you know, sir,”—with an 
accompanying wink and chuckle, and a patronising nudge in my ribs. Jone 
is a proud man when he gets a real savant alone in his boat; and he talks 
with delight of the feats he has achieved in the dredging line for Mr. Bower- 
bank, Mr. Hanley, and Professor Forbes. I will say, 1 found him no vain 
boaster, but able to perform his professions ; and can heartily recommend him 
to any brother naturalist who may desire to “dredge the deep sea under” in 
Weymouth Bay, as one who knows what is worth getting and where to 


get it. | 
And now for a haul with the drag : 


Well, here we are in the bight, just off the mouth of Preston Valley, the 
only bit of pretty scenery anywhere near. This, however, is a little gem ; a 
verdant dell opening to the sea, through which a streamlet runs, with the sides 
and bottom covered with woods, a rare feature in this neighbourhood. We 
are over the zostera ; the beds of dark-green grass are waving in the heave of 
the swell, and we can make out the long and narrow blades by closely looking 
down beneath the shadow of the boat. Here, then, is the place for the keer- 
drag. Down it goes, and sinks into the long grass, while we slowly drag it 
for a couple of hundred yards or so. 

When disposed to try our luck we hauled on the rope, till we brought the 
mouth of the drag to the top of the water; a turn or hitch was then taken 
round a belaying pin with the two side-lines of the bridle, and the point of the 
net only was then hauled on board, put into a pan of water, and untied. 
Here was congregated the chief part of the prey taken, and hence the need of 
having the meshes so small in this part. Out swam in a moment a good many 
little fishes that haunt the grass-bed ; as Pipe-tishes (Syngnathus) of several 
species, Gobies (Gobius unipunclatus, G. Ruthersparri, &c.) and bright-hued 
Conners (Labrus and Crenilabrus). With these were two or three active 
and charming Cuttles (Sepiola); and clinging to the meshes of the net in 
various parts, were several species of Nudibranch Mollusca, creatures of remark- 
able elegance and beauty. All these demand more consideration than I can 
now stay to give them ; so that I propose to return to them in detail pre- 
sently, describing them to you, not from the hurried glances we can give them 
in the boat, but as they appear when at home in the Aquarium. 


Such are the pleasant records of which a naturalist’s journal is made 
up. With Mr. Gosse, sketches of scenery of local customs and manners, 
and of personal adventure, made during the prosecution of his researches, 
enhance the charm of his copious details of the peculiar habits and in- 
stincts of the living things of our shores. Among these, first in rank, 
we must place a walk through Portland : 


Some jottings of the ameenities of Portland, which I hastily put down in 
the course of a pedestrian excursion through it, may not be unacceptable to 
such of my readers as have not had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with it ; for it is rather an origina/ little isle, and has some claims of its own 
to attention. 

After clearing that city of stone blocks, which I have before mentioned, I 
wound round the foot of the hill, and mounted the steep village of Fortune’s 
Well, with its pretty houses and nice shops, all of stone of course (on the prin- 
ciple of patronising the home manufacture), and the substantial church, and neat 
rectory, where dwells—a blessing to the inhabitants—my venerated friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Jenour. As I toiled up the precipitous road in the summer's sun, 
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it was a relief to turn, at times, and solace my eyes with the almost boundless 
prospect that expanded behind,—everywhere, indeed, except just in front. The 
villages of Fortune’s Well and Chesil, united into one, lie just beneath ; then 
stretches away in a line, of which the eye fails to detect the termination, the 
Chesil Beach dividing two waters, both beautiful; the one undulating with the 
long swells of the Atlantic, the other smooth, or at most but rippled. Wyke 
crowns the hill just opposite with its tall tower and the hedge-rowed fields 
chequering the sam around, and beyond it sweeps a long blue line of coast 
with dim headlands here and there, as far as Torquay. 

I passed the Quarries rapidly, for I wished to get to the southern end of the 
island by low-water, desiring, as the time was favourable, to explore the rocky 
caves and coves that indent the precipitous coast ; and posted on through two 
other villages, Highstone and Wakeham, which, like the former two, merge 
into one. I met here with a garrulous old man, a characteristic specimen of 
the island population. Like nine-tenths of his fellows he had united the trades 
of smuggler and stone-cutter ; gave me some graphic anecdotes of the adven- 
tures of his younger days, when ‘‘ running tubs,” and described the sad fate of 
his hopeful son, a stone-hewer like himself, who was suddenly snatched from 
his side by a block of stone falling upon him, from the seaward cliff where they 
were quarrying. “ The stone split my poor boy right open,” said the old man; 
and pathetically added, “ I’ve never worked a stroke since !” 

Few specimens of vegetation can Portland produce that attain the dimen- 
sions of a tree ; but near the middle there is a pretty grove of horse-chesnut, 
maple, elm, and other trees, of no great altitude, certainly, but imparting a 
rural aspect to the vicinity of Pensylvania Castle, the quondam seat of the go- 
vernor of the island, Beside this a narrow road scarped out of the rock brings 
the traveller to afar more ancient structure, which tradition assigns to 


—That red king who, while of old 
Through Bolderwood the chase he led, 
By his loved huntsman’s arrow bled. 


It is named indifferently Rufus Castle, or Bow-and- Arrow Castle, from the 
square loopholes with which its solid walls are pierced. A single square tower 
remains, on the summit of an almost isolated mass of rock scarcely more than 
commensurate with itself, along which the road winds forty feet deep, through 
the arch ofa bridge, which leads to the castle-door from the adjacent heights. 

A most magnificent prospect expands as we pass under this bridge. We 
are on the verge of a precipice, with a little cove below, called Church Hope, 
the only landing for a boat along this coast. Broken masses of stone are 
heaped in the wildest confusion on every side, and all up the craggy slopes a 
wilderness of grey stone, of which the aspect is painfully desolate, and, so to 
speak, ruined. A steep and difficult road has been cut down to the beach, 
and about half-down is a hollow, whither the inhabitants resort for water. 
Beneath a stone a stop-cock is inserted, that none may be wasted of a fluid so 
precious ;: a woman with her pails coming down informed me that every drop 
they drink has to be fetched in this laborious manner, and carried up the steep 
precipice. To make it worse, the spring fails in droughts, when they must 
resort still lower, to a little stream that breaks out of the cliff below. 

A little way beyond Church Hope, going southward, there is a vast chasm, 
produced by some convulsion of nature prior to all tradition. Its general 
course is straight, and parallel with the coast ; running perhaps a quarter of a 
mile in length, and thirty yards in average width (I speak conjecturally, for I 
had no means of measuring it); the stone sides rising perpendicularly, exactly 
like walls, with the stratitication imitating courses of regular masonry, but of 
cyclopean dimensions. Long brambles, shooting from the fissures, spread in 
patches, which assist the glossy ivy to tlirow a graceful drapery over the walls 
of this yawning gulf; and the suspicious blackbird that shot out of her nest at 
my approach, and the lesser birds that hopped about, showed that, however 
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awful the scene appeared to me, it was not without its charms for these gentle 
denizens. 

1 was struck with the resemblance which this phenomenon bears to a chasm 
in , that I have elsewhere described. No doubt in each case the effect 
was weed by the partial separation and recession of a slice (if I may use 
so undignitied a term) of the precipice, which, instead of proceeding to a fall, 
which would simply have opened a new line of the coast-edge, became, from 
some hindering cause, prematurely arrested midway, and has remained so 
fixed. This is not the only instance which I remarked of parallelism to Lundy 
in phenomena; though the geological formation of that rocky islet is very 

being granite. 

At length | approached the southern extremity of the isle, passing through 
another village called Southwell, or, as it is pronounced “ Suthi!l,” and coming 
into sight of the two white lighthouses that are erected above the Bill. It is re- 
markable how generally the names of the hamlets contain the word “ well,” show- 
ing, doubtless, that the existence of a spring of water was the determining cause 
of the position ofa village. Here I turned off to the left, deferring to another 
occasion a sight of the extreme point or Bill, for lack of time, as I was desirous 
of exploring another singular natural curiosity, Keeve’s Hole. Over a breadth 
of plou land, sown with clover in strips, I made my way towards the edge 
of the cliff, but before reaching it came suddenly on an oval pit about eighteen 
yards long by eleven wide, and ten feet deep in the middle where the flat bed 
of stone is uncovered. The central part of this bed has dropped away, and 
through the aperture, the thickness of the stratum being about three feet, I 
looked down into an ample cavern. ‘The interior was somewhat dark, but 
sufficient light was admitted to allow of the sides and bottom being obscurely 
discerned ; a light which came not from the orifice in the roof through which 
I was peering, but from a gallery which, with some windings, opened on the 
face of the cliff, and through which the waves of the sea were dashing with a 
reverberating roar. I could scarcely look down into the abyss without a 
shuddering dread, which was not diminished by the story told me by a lad 
near, of a foolhardy fellow who, to elicit the admiration of his comrades, 
must needs jump across the chasm. He failed to make good his footing, and 
fell through into the cavern, which, as well as I could judge, is about fifty feet 
deep. Strange to say, he was not killed, nor materially hurt ; and his com- 
panions having procured ropes from the neighbouring lighthouse got him out, 
frightened, and it may be charitably hoped, somewhat instructed by the ad- 
venture. Whether the name of Keefe’s, Keeve’s, or Cave’s Hole, as it is 
variously written, was derived from this involuntary explorer, I could not 

The sea-clifis all about this part are highly picturesque and romantic. The 
strata of stone are quite horizontal, resembling courses of masonry; and the 
action of the waves and weather in the lapse of ages has worn away the 
softer portions, producing a succession of caverns, supported by uncouth 
pillars, with projecting groins and buttresses. Sometimes these caves run into 
the solid land ; at others they open out again upon the sea at a little distance, 
making long corridors, or short series of arched vaults, and, oceasionally, as in 
the example of Keeve’s Hole just described, the yielding of the roof makes a 
skylight in the interior; so that the various effects of the light struggling with 
the in these caves are the most picturesque imaginable. 

The sense of grandenr, too, is greatly augmented by the perpetual moaning 
and roaring of the sea, which breaks upon the foot of the rocks, and as it rolls 
inward reverberates from the interior ;—a sound indefinitely prolonged along 
the sinuous coast. 
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of these cavities, greatly increased the romantic effect ; after rainy weather I 
can well suppose it a fine columnar cascade, though now it was small, 

' South of these arches the cliffs become low an shelving, so that it was not 
difficult to scramble down to the water-side. The wash of the sea, however, 
was much too great to make it anything of a collecting ground. Besides the 
smooth Anemone, a few Trochi and ura, a Tansy or two (Biennius 
pholis), and other equally common things, no animal life was visible. Al 
were fine, of certain species. Laminaria digitaia was waving in great. magnifi- 
cence ; and that singular plant Himenthalia , consisting of long and slender 
thongs springing from the centre of a flat button: Chondrus, Rhodymenia, 
Ceramium and Polysiphonia, of common sorts, were all luxuriant in the sheltered 
nooks between the boulders. I got also some deep-red mossy tufts of the 
delicate Callithamnion byssoideum, growing on the stems of other ; but on 
the whole my excursion was fruitless in respect to natural history, though 
prolific in entertainment. 

-A trip to Dardle Door is also pleasingly described ; we prefer, how- 
ever, some account of the long narrow inlet called the Fleet, which is 
divided by the renowned Chesil Bank—one of the most singular and 
most extensive ridges of pebbles in the world—from the sea of West 
Bay ; and which runs up to a length of ten miles, forming at the ex- 
tremity a swannery of about a thousand swans. This creek is the resort 
in winter of the wild swan, as well as of many other species of water- 


fowl : 


I was curious to observe what zoological features so remarkable a water 
might furnish ; and though I did not obtain much, some peculiarities were 
noticed. The little pools left isolated, and the shallow indentations of the 
muddy shore were tenanted by multitudes of little fishes, which were lying 
motionless in great numbers, but shot away so invariably on the approach of a 
footfall that it was difficult to ascertain their nature. By perseverance, however, 
I captured several, and found them to be the One-spotted Goby (Gobius 
unipunctatus) ; a tiny fish about two inches long, and well marked by a spot 
of rich dark blue on the dorsal fin. It proved a lively and pleasing tenant of 
the Aquarium. 

Lying flat on the mud, in many cases with not more than an incl of water 
above them, enjoying the light and warmth of the sun, were multitudes of 
Pleuronectida of several species, such as the Brill, the Plaice, the Dab, and the 
Sole. All that I saw were very young, from an inch to two inches in length. 
Though easily caught, they are of li value, for they do not live long in a 
tank, and are uninteresting from their sluggish habits, as they lie perfectly 
still on the bottom for hours together, trusting for concealment to the simi- 
larity of their Page ag: 5 to that of the o yer 7 (A . 

igging in the sand some specimens of t unce (Ammodytes) were 
din slender cae fish, which has the labit of burrowing into the 
wet sand on the retreat of the tide; and also some Bivalves, as Pullastra 
aurea, and Venus casina. But the most interesting thing to me was the great 
multitudes of Actinia that were expanding their flower-like disks on the sur- 
face of the mud below the shallow water. I was for some time disposed to 
consider this as a strange species, poe from its colour, but principally from 
what appeared to me its unusual locality and habit ; but I am at length per- 
suaded that it is the Daisy Anemone (A. dellis); though widely differing fom 
those individuals which dwell in the hollows of the honeycomb limestone near 
Torquay. ° 

Still more striking is the description of the fishing village of Chesil, 
and of its neighbourhood : 


It has an aspect of venerable fantiquity, arising chiefly from its being built, 
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even to the poorest fishermen’s huts, of massive stone ; the door-posts, the 
window-sills, the lintels, all of the grey freestone, which constitutes the staple 
of the island. The vast overhanging cliffs of the west side, add to the gran- 
deur, and impart an awfulness to the scene, which reminded me of an exhumed 
town. The people visible were few, and those were still, grave, and seemingly 
only half awake, quite unlike the “ fast-living” people that one is accustomed 
to see in these days. Two or three sailors lounging in as many of the little 
stone-porches, a superannuated fisherman with palsied fingers weaving a mat 
of spunyarn, a little girl with pitcher on her shoulder going for water to the 
brook, and a woman or two half up the steep, and almost over the houses, 
hanging out clothes, made up about the sum total of the moving population. 

Indications of the habits and doings of the village, however, there were. 
At every second door nets were hung out to dry; and pieces of water-logged 
timber, splintered and torn by tempests, collections of rusty nails and iron- 
work, crumpled sheets of green copper, old blocks, and fragments of cordage, 
were heaped up beneath the windows, or lay in the porticoes at every turn. 
Fishing and wrecking were evidently the characteristic means of living here. 

I walked along the margin of the shore, where the transparent wavelets of 
the wide, horizonless sea were washing the pebbles, and producing a constant 
succession of whispering cadences, that fell musically, the voices of the many- 
sounding sea. edusz, by scores, were washed up, the common Aurelia 
aurita, lying helpless on the shingle like cakes of jelly, each marked with four 
rings of purple. These were the first Acalephs I had seen this season, and 
well pleased I was to see them. 

Wearisome walking it is over the pebbly beach ; the loose stones give away 
beneath the tread, and at every step the foot sinks in above the shoe-top. 
How wonderful to reflect that, with such an apparently feeble, ever shifting 
material, the Almighty has curbed the wildest fury of the raging sea, and made 
.ts very rage build up its own barrier! 


“Who shut up the sea with doors, when it brake forth, as if it had issued out 
of the womb? When I made the cloud the garment thereof, and thick darkness 
a swaddling band for it; and brake up for it my decreed place, and set bars and 
doors; and said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further: and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed ?”—Jos, xxxviii. 8—11. 


Several mackerel boats were hauled up on the beach, and, while I stood, a 
party of stalwart fellows in Guernsey frocks and deck boots came running 
down with rudder and oars, and, launching one of the skiffs, put to sea, for a 
report prevails that a shoal of mackerel has been seen in the offing, their first 
appearance this season. Enormous lobster-pots lay about, to which those 
used in Weymouth Bay are toys, and a stout rope beset at intervals with 
great cork-floats, displayed the device by which the position of these cages is 
marked, and the manner in which they are raised for examination ; while just 
off shore a line of well-boxes was floating, in which the captured Crustaceans 
are kept prisoners of war, till occasion serves for conveying them to market. 


And with this characteristic extract, which reminds us of a picture by 
a Dutch master, we must bid good-by to Mr. Gosse, hoping to meet him 
again another summer still surveying his inexhaustible fields of research , 
and taking us in his agreeable company to some other pleasant spot, 
made doubly pleasant by his instructive observations. 








